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THE SCOPE OF THE STATE 


_ THERE was, some think, a happier time in human history when 
the State, with a capital letter and all the pomp that goes with 
capital things, was only a trivial incident in life. Those medieval 
kings used to tour round their more important towns and villages 
at long intervals; but, on the whole, their fine raiment and 
retinue were more impressive than their power. They only rarely 
made laws ; and they were chiefly dreaded for their objectionable 
habit of seizing most of the food supply of the neighbourhood for 
their hungry court. When they performed acts of state at all, 
these feudal kings were quite useful and helpful creatures, and the 
people usually regarded them with the affection felt for a stern 
and protecting father. Even to this day there are large areas in 
the world where the State is more or less an unknown quantity, 
where there are not enough roads or telegraph posts or railways to 
make a central government a practical possibility. In such 
places, as in the medieval days of England, the people are content 
to get what they can out of life on the scale of a village, or a 
tribe, or a self-governing town. They have not set up, or had 
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imposed on them from above, great social institutions which make 
government into a profession, instead of a domestic home-industry. 

But, however much poetry and picturesqueness there may 
have been {to our eyes, at least) in the earlier and primitive 
societies, there was not found in such a structure the material for 
the complex tissues which make up our modern life. There is no 
evidence of any high order of civilisation without a more or less 
highly organised State to correlate its activities. It may have 
been a rash thing for mankind to become ambitious for civilisa- 
tion, but we have gone too far to turn back. This State which 
we have created may be an unruly monster, but there it is, and 
we have got to mould it to our will and our service. Frankenstein 
ran great risks when he created his monster, and we must read a 
serious lesson in his experiences, which, indeed, were truly 
alarming. One learns that this rash young man gathered his 
materials out of graves and dissecting rooms, and, when he had 
put them together, the resulting product ‘ committed atrocious 
crimes: it murdered a friend of the student, strangled his bride, 
and finally came to an end in the northern seas.’ And so, too 
easily, it may be with this monster State which we have made. 
If wise men will not control it, the unwise and the intriguing and 
the vicious will seize it and use it for their unsocial purposes, The 
State cannot be ignored. It must be carefully analysed and 
diligently worked so as to get the best results from it. 

Of course there are people who seriously argue that we need 
not have a State at all ; they say that men have not always lived 
in States, and have got on very well without them. They are 
perfectly correct. It has been done; men have lived without 
States, as they have lived without many other modern con- 
veniences. Plato and Aristotle did quite a lot of hard thinking 
and teaching without the assistance of electric light or gas for 
their reading, or the aid of a ‘ Wharfedale’ printing machine to 
distribute their thoughts. But they did not do without the State ; 
indeed, they spent a great deal of their time discussing its uses 
and also its dangers. A large proportion of the time of all philo- 
sophers has been spent in deciding this important question of the 
State and man’s relations to it. In short, one can say that the 
State is the mechanical basis of all civilisation, and that without 
it there has been no culture worth discussing. The Greek cities 
were very small, but with very great results. The Roman Empire 
was very vast, and perhaps the real cause of its decay was that it 
overdid the thing ; it became all State and very little else, which 
will probably be the cause of the fall of those Bolshevist leaders 
in Russia who have adopted so many of the governing habits of 
the autocratic system of over-centralised Rome. Whether we 
look to the classic States of Greece or Rome or to the dominant 
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races of modern Africa, to the Eastern monarchies of earliest 
history or to the latest republics of the West, in one and all these 
cases of organised humanity, the machinery of a central State is 
a most vital part of the structure. That central organ of govern- 
ment takes innumerable forms, and acts with endlessly different 
results ; but a schoolboy would at once be able to say that they 
are all forms of an easily recognisable State. 

As already admitted, those heroic minds who believe that man 
can exist without the assistance of a State have a case of a kind. 
There are plenty of tribes that, zoologically speaking, are of the 
human genus, but so simple in their habits that they have not yet 
reached the conception of an organised social existence on a scale 
worth calling a State. Such primitive groups of humanity must 
appeal strongly to the robust thinkers one occasionally comes 
across, who are very indignant that a pampering State should 
stand between the weaklings and their well-merited annihilation. 
Their spiritual house is Manchester, and its neighbouring forest of 
factory chimneys. Their war cry is freedom; and its result 
(strange to say, under such a noble battle song) has probably been 
more degradation and human corruption than has ever been 
gathered together in an equal space of land and time. The 
legitimate and direct descendants of the savages who have existed 
without a State are the Radical manufacturers of England who 
did their best to teach the world that a State had no right to 
encroach on their liberty to make a fortune in any way they 
pleased. For generations during the Industrial Revolution they 
unhappily succeeded in getting their way. The modern financier 
who defies the State, and the primitive savage who is unconscious 
of it, are alike (in practical results) Anarchists. 

There has always been a good deal of loose thinking which 
tends to anarchy. It is by no means peculiar to any particular 
class ; it is scattered about in the most cosmopolitan and indis- 
criminating manner. Some of the Anarchists have tried to shoot 
kings and queens, but these have generally been of the mentally 
deficient type of the school. But the more thoughtful Anarchists 
are of very different class. They live in the smartest parts of 
West London, and belong to some of the best clubs, and the par- 
ticular form of anarchy they favour is a complete freedom to make 
money for themselves without considering the interests of anybody 
else. Whereupon a question of deep philosophical importance is 
raised : whether the anarchy which results in killing a few kings 
or presidents is not comparatively harmless to the community 
compared with the West End form of the doctrine which would 
allow a successful landlord or captain of industry to kill off 
generations of a nation in slum dwellings or by low wages, during 
the process of making himself a fortune ? 
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There is a small but very loudly spoken class which is exceed- 
ingly indignant when anyone shows the slightest resentment 
against this, peculiar form of social freedom. To express any 
economic or moral indignation against the individual freedom 
which results in social chaos, is to call forth voluble charges of 
‘ Communism ’ and ‘ Bolshevism,’ and the kindred creeds. One 
would hesitate to define any of these terms, but the issue which 
it is intended to raise by their use is fairly clear. Whatever may be 
the theoretical questions involved, the practical problem at stake is 
whether a small group of pushingmoney-seekers and their satellites 
are to be allowed to override the interests of the vast mass of the 
community, without the State as a whole protesting in the form 
of protective legislation and administrative orders and actions. 

This undoubtedly raises the whole question of the right of the 
State to interfere with its citizens. But although professors still 
amuse themselves and their students by discussing the problem, 
it has long ago been settled for all practical purposes. By the 
normal consent of mankind, the community has the right to 
lay down common laws and customs for its own protection. That 
right is the governing fact in human society. It is accepted by 
African Zulus and English Tories, by Chinese mandarins and 
United States senators. When the plutocratic magnate sets up 
to defy human society he at once ranks himself with the house- 
breakers and the riff-raff who live by street rows ; he places him- 
self outside the human species. Society would fall to pieces 
within ten minutes if the average man did not feel convinced that 
it is his duty to respect the laws of that society. This conviction 
is, indeed, so inevitably a part of man’s nature that it is incon- 
ceivable that it should be forgotten for long. Even the Hottentots 
(who are not usually regarded as extreme bureaucrats or collecti- 
vists) would be appalled at the loose anarchical doctrines talked 
in the smoking-rooms of the Western European fortune-hunters. 

Civilised society, as a whole, is based on a rational social 
coercion. The bureaucrats and the dictators of the proletariat 
have crossed the border-line between sanity and insanity ; but 
the sane doctrine of the State still stands, in spite both of the 
people who have made it a monomania and of the people who 
have defied it. 

Although the State is an accepted fact, it by no means follows 
that it is an unlimited fact. If the State has the right to do 
something, it by no means follows that it has the right to do 
everything. Although it is the basis of civilised human society, 
it is by no means the ideal end of that society. After all said and 
done, the individual man is the greatest fact in the world; and 
society is only a convenient, and apparently necessary, way of 
giving that individual man a complete life. Society exists as a 
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human convenience and not as an ideal. That is where the 
extreme collectivists have gone wrong; they no longer see the 
wood on account of the trees; they have lost all sense of pro- 
portion. There is no virtue in the State in itself; indeed, it is 
only a very disagreeable necessity. 

The anarchist who grumbles against the tyranny of the State 
has much on his side of the argument. He is quite right in pro- 
testing against any excess of government ; he is only stupid in 
not seeing that most of his argument is as childish and futile as 
when he rages against the weather or other inexorable forces of 
Nature. To declare that he will not tolerate the State is as if he 
threw stones against the east wind to drive it away on a cold day. 
If he wants ‘ civilisation,’ he must put up with the State. He 
can certainly live the simpler life of a savage without a State ; 
but he cannot sit in luxurious club rooms, and ring the bell for 
waiters, and go home in tubes and taxies after theatres and 
symphony concerts, and yet defy the law. For clubs and waiters, 
tubes and motors and symphonies, all require a highly organised 
State before they can get the peculiar kind of atmosphere in which 
alone they can breathe. The club-man may have his simple 
Stateless life if he likes; but that will mean that he must get out 
his bow and arrows when he wants food, instead of ringing for a 
waiter ; and he will have to walk home and amuse himself at his 
cabin door by twanging his bow-string in place of the symphony 
concert. Civilisation demands a State just as inevitably as a 
cart requires wheels on which it can run. 

There is a very good reason for not using State coercion as a 
driving force more than necessary. The real active force of the 
world is in the individual man ; the State is only an impersonal, 
thoughtless abstraction which is itself without life. As man’s 
action is the source of the life of society, it is above all things 
necessary to cultivate this force as one carefully cultivates the 
muscles of an athlete when we want him to win a race. The 
invaluable personal initiative and vigour of man must be pre- 
served and strengthened as one would nurse the essence of life 
itself. On this everything depends, and the collective State will 
only be healthy in so far as the individuals of whom it is composed 
are full of active life and personal thought. 

That is the great blunder the extreme collectivists made. 
They carelessly thought that the mindless State would (auto- 
matically, as it were) govern and work more successfully than those 
individuals who were so slow in doing all that the ardent collec- 
tivists desired in the way of reform. But we are beginning to see 
that the process cannot be hurried. To kill the individual 
initiative is to kill the goose that alone can lay the golden eggs. 
It was a fallacy the collectivists shared with the emperors of 
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Rome and Louis the Fourteenth of France, and all the hundred 
and one small men with swelled heads who desire to be dictators 
of the proletariat—if they can persuade the workers to die at the 
barricades and raise them to power ! 

But if the State must not encroach on the personal activity of 
the individual citizens, there is a vast deal which it must do, and 
which it can do without endangering anyone’s personality. It 
can leave a great deal of healthy competition ; but it must set the 
rules which all must keep during that invigorating game. It can 
lay down a standard of conduct below which the players must not 
fall. However high the standard may be set, it leaves the contest 
between the players in the same proportion; and, other things 
being equal, the better man wins, which is surely as it ought to be. 

The State must act as umpire and referee, as they do at a 
football match. There the game is won by personal effort and 
individual skill, with all the co-operation which is part of the skill 
of the individual players. The umpire is there to see that the 
players obey the rules. The citizens, expressing themselves as the 
State, must lay down the laws of the game and then see that those 
laws are obeyed. What are the rules? Or what should be the 
rules ? That is the pertinent, imperative question which has to be 
decided. For lack of answering that question in time, England 
was almost brought to irreparable moral disaster during the years 
of the Industrial Revolution. Hypnotised by the sight of a 
prosperous export list and a lot of wealthy manufacturers, England 
awakened to find herself, certainly, the richest country in the 
world, and yet with the vast bulk of her population in greater 
degradation than this earth had seen, except at times of excep- 
tional famine or plague. A far-travelled man once told the present 
writer that he had only seen real poverty in two countries of the 
world—in England and the United States of America. And 
England touched her lowest point of culture and humanity at the 
moment when the Industrial Revolution had reached its highest 
triumph. 

A concrete example from history will put the principles and 
facts more clearly in the reader’s mind than any amount of 
theory. Much of the revolt against the plutocratic Anarchists has, 
rightly or wrongly, gathered round the life of the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1801-1885). He was a good example of the normal 
man, who, without any particular genius or vivid character, often 
does more sound work in the world than the more erratic comets 
who flash through the sky in a melodramatic course. The 
descendant of a famous political intriguer, the seventh Earl had 
no taste for that trade. He had, on the contrary, a vivid sense 
of facts instead of political trivialities and theories. While other 
people were interested in political constitutions (which do not 
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very much matter), Shaftesbury was intensely alive to the import- 
ance of human and bodily constitutions. Being a man of sense, 
he knew that human beings could not live in slums and insanitary 
coal mines and work endless hours without becoming both 
unhealthy and uncivilised. Being a gentleman, and not a reckless 
fortune-hunter, he resented the injustice of turning honest workers 
into degraded slaves. 

Shaftesbury went through the hospitals of the manufacturing 
districts and found patients absolutely distorted by overwork— 
‘like a crooked alphabet,’ in his vivid phrase. With a few other 
revolted men, he fought for almost twenty years in the Houses of 
Parliament before they would consent to the timid coercion of a 
Ten Hours Act. The suggestion almost drove the Anarchist 
manufacturers of Manchester, and their kind, mad with indigna- 
tion. With exactly the same minds as inhabit the Stateless and 
wandering savage, they resented being forbidden the freedom of 
feeding on their neighbours. The comparison does the savage 
an injustice. One has only to read the history of the colonisation 
of America to realise that the Red Indians were natural gentlemen 
defending themselves against unscrupulous traders. But that by 
the way ; though it is interesting to observe that (in view of the 
honourable record of the vast majority of British colonial civil 
servants and soldiers) it seems clear that it is the traders who must 
bear the weight of a charge of this kind. To return to the Anar- 
chists of England, who demanded the right to slaughter the bodies 
and souls of their fellow-countrymen. No one who takes the 
trouble to read the two volumes of eighteenth-century economic 
history by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond (who are acknowledged to be 
authorities on that period) will assert that this is an exaggerated 
summary of the facts. It was not the wish of the nation that these 
things should be ; it was the sheer callousness of a comparatively 
small number of men who thought that their banking accounts 
were the final test of national prosperity. Had the nation a right, 
through its State machinery, to put a stop to such a reckless 
damaging of the national health and culture ? 

It was judged—as the events proved—that the State had this 
abstract right to interfere; and it did in practice interfere, as, 
indeed, it had continually interfered all through its history. The 
anti-social rebellion of the Anarchist manufacturers of the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
largely an abnormal moment in our affairs. Had it lasted, of 
course the nation could not have survived. But, after all, only 
very moderate reforms were made. Shaftesbury, with his ragged 
schools, shoeblack brigade, care of juvenile offenders, housing 
schemes, British and Foreign Bible Society, did not do anything 
radical in detail. But he did a great deal in re-establishing a 
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principle that the State had the right to control its selfish members, 
for exactly the same reason that it could restrain its criminals, 
as a danger to social welfare. 
It is usually assumed that it is the first duty of the State to 
keep the peace. It is a very good rule, but it must be done with 
the strictest impartiality. There are voluble persons going about 
who seem to imagine that they have the right to dispose of anyone 
who opposes their personal interests, in the same way (and 
probably for the same selfish reasons) that the Bolshevists of 
Russia have a rapid way of disposing of their rivals. However, 
if all the advocates of stern State coercion for unscrupulous 
masters are going to be sent before firing parties, there will be 
some distinguished victims. The careers of Benjamin Disraeli and 
John Gorst would have come to an early end, to mention merely 
two examples. But, indeed, the majority of the old school of Tories 
would have been shot by the plutocrats. The new alleged Tory 
is another matter. He is hopelessly confused as to the principles 
of his creed, as so many of the ‘new men’ of plutocratic society 
are a little confused about their table manners. They probably 
think it rather smart to describe themselves as Tories, as being 
more in harmony with their new country estates. But the effect 
is somewhat spoilt when they proceed to preach the doctrines of 
Manchester Radicalism, of the most venerable school of that 
somewhat uninspiring faith. If they will turn over a few pages of 
history they will find that the genuine true blue Tories, although 
with many selfish prejudices, had some sense of public responsi- 
bility and social obligation to their neighbours and fellow-citizens. 
Lord Shaftesbury was full of narrow religious and social prejudices, 
but he taught the Radicals that they could not behave like social 
hooligans. Mr. John Bright, the manufacturer, the apostle of free- 
dom of all kinds, was the man who hated the trade unions, which 
were his factory hands’ way of defending their freedom. If the 
new plutocrats continue on these lines they will not survive for a 
fraction of the many centuries that put up with barons and country 
gentlemen with comparative equanimity and even affection. 
The plutocrat must be taught, with sternness if necessary, that 
one does not have to be a Communist or Bolshevist to believe in 
the State suppression of the anti-social Anarchist ; and if he con- 
tinues to plaster these names on every man who likes to observe 
social decencies in industrial and financial affairs, then the day 
may soon come when the lord of money-bags will be told that it 
is he who is the chief danger to society. Then, perhaps, all that 
is left of decent thinking in political life—a small quantity—will 
set to work to frame a code of social legislation which will lay down 
once more, and more rigidly, the laws of competition in civilised 
society. There are people who persist in denying that we should 
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set up and obey a code of laws regarding such things as education, 
public health, factory conditions, and the everyday necessities of 
life. Such persistent denial, in a matter of plain common-sense, 
will arouse a suspicion that there may be some selfish motive for 
this opposition ; we may begin to think that the defenders of the 
present industrial chaos are merely fighting for their own hands 
against the interests of the whole community. There are some of 
us who hope that when that issue is quite clear the real Tories of 
England will be on the side of the orderly State of the people ; 
while the millionaires and profiteers will find themselves in the 
ranks of the Anarchists who throw bombs and orate under the 
titles of ‘ dictators of the proletariat ’ and the other stage names 
of political adventurers. 

We refuse to allow a man to run about the street with smallpox 
in him. Are we so crude that we can only recognise evils that 
come out in spots on the surface ? There is no properly educated 
person who will deny that we in Great Britain fall far below the 
reasonable scientific standard which might easily be reached in 
almost every department of everyday life. In health, education, 
factory and workshop legislation we are a thousand miles behind 
the achievements within our power. In holding fairly the 
balance of justice concerning the rewards between the rich and the 
poor we have fallen below an ethical code which many barbarian 
peoples would blush to acknowledge. Alike in home and foreign 
affairs, our social morality has reached a level which is a startling 
collapse from a standard which civilised men had reached long ago, 
A man who was in the thick of the secrets of the recent Versailles 
Conferences summed it up to the writer in the words: ‘ There is 
no honour left in Europe.’ And the root of this dishonour is the 
mad race of a few vulgar men who want to get rich at any price. 

It is time we set up a minimum standard of life below which 
we refuse to allow our national life to sink. There are certain 
tribes that allow their members to fight with poisoned arrows. 
This is no longer considered good form in England. We must 
teach the fortune-hunters that it is no longer good form to pay 
wages which compel their workers to live in slums and to work an 
irrational number of hours. Just as no respectable Arab thief 
would think of doing business after dark, so no financial magnate 
must think it possible to work any of his factories or mines below 
an accepted social standard. 

Take education, which is perhaps the basis of a civilised life. 
How, in the name of reason, does anyone expect to build up a 
great nation or a happy people except by laying down a high 
minimum in education for every class in the community? Whether 
one is an imperialist, a militarist, a scientist, an artist, or a simple 
humdrum human being, all idcals seem impossible without an 
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educated nation as a basis. The politician who imagines he will 
assist national economy by cutting down the education estimates 
is as rational as the surgeon who might economise the failing 
energy of the patient by cutting off his head. We must raise our 
national standard of education higher than any other country in 
the world, if we have any national ambition to be at the top of the 
tree. When the employer (or the parent tor that matter) demands 
the right to use cheap juvenile labour, the State must firmly reply 
that until the child has reached a fixed standard of knowledge we 
have no intention of letting him or her loose in a world where the 
uneducated may do untold mischief. We prevent the doctor 
being let loose on his patients until he has satisfied our standard ; 
we must recognise that the everyday uneducated citizen is capable 
of doing quite as much harm as an imperfectly trained medical 
student. If the factory owners and company promoters do not 
like our restrictions on uneducated juvenile labour, they can go to 
Patagonia, where they may be fortunate enough to find other 
standards in use. 

Likewise with housing. If we really think we are superior to 
the Hottentots, we must insist on a minimum number of square 
inches of clean house room for every inhabitant of these happy 
isles. It is not necessary to be a moralist or a philanthropist 
before we demand a full supply of properly drained and ventilated 
houses ; any efficient stock-breeder will appreciate the argument 
of necessity at once. With vast numbers of unemployed, it is a 
childish quibble to say we cannot afford to build. It is always a 
saving to pay for useful work rather than to provide unemployed 
pay for idle men. Ifthe slums of England were to be swept away 
and rebuilt, it would give employment in many trades for a 
decade. And until we have the nation completely well housed 
we have not reached the standard of a scientific pig farmer. 

What can be said of housing is only an example of what should 
be said on public health in general. The measure of the sanitary 
inspectors, the doctors and hospitals and sanatoria needed, must 
be judged by the necessities, and not by the expense. The 
quickest way of saving money on public health to-morrow is to 
spend it’to-day. Whatever it costs to build a healthy nation is a 
profitable investment ; and we shall not be a highly civilised 
State“until we have a high standard, and maintain it by public 
action, if necessary of a drastic kind. 

Whether these primary necessities of civilised life (good 
education, good houses, and good health) shall be provided free 
by the State acting as a collectivist whole, or by State-provided 
services, at a price which will cover the cost of production, or, 
lastly, by private enterprise which will receive its monetary reward 
just as any other trades and professions are rewarded—all these 
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methods may be open to argument as to which is the best. There 
is no logical reason why the State should not provide us with free 
collectivist doctors to guard us against typhoid if it provides us 
with free policemen to guard us against thieves. If the plutocrat 
wants communal policemen to guard his wealth, other people 
can demand communal doctors to guard their health, which is a 
large part of their wealth. But all that is more a matter of con- 
venience than theory. The old type of Radical may dread State 
action ; the true blue Tory is more open-minded on the point. 

But whether citizens have to pay directly for their full standard 
of civilised life or do it through taxes, there is a duty the State 
will owe them individually. That is, there must be a social 
standard set beyond which wages must not fall, and a standard 
of hours of labour above which a cultured community cannot 
admit arise. Here, again, it is really a duty to the State as well 
as to the individual citizens. If anyone expects to get a fine 
nation out of underpaid and overworked men and women, he is 
arguing in the face of reason. The community is, on all grounds 
of logic, as entitled to say that a man shall not pay less than a 
minimum sum for wages, or work his factory for over a maximum 
of hours per day, as it is entitled to say that he shall not keep his 
workers in chains or punish them with a whip. It is all a matter 
of degree—not of principle. One nation draws the line at the 
chains, the whips and the slave; another, being yet more 
civilised, may declare that it will set a higher standard still. If 
the company promoters and industrial magnates do not like the 
higher standards, then, as suggested before, there is always 
Patagonia open to them, or the bracing atmosphere of Greenland, 
which would surely be congenial to their rigorous social creed of 
unrestrained competition. 

Such, in mere suggestive outline, is a programme of State- 
imposed standards of life which is but the development of political 
principles which have lain at the root of the English Constitution 
at least since the days when Plantagenet parliaments passed laws 
controlling the price of ale and bread. And Queen Elizabeth, 
when she gave the royal assent to the Poor Laws, admitted 
principles of State responsibility which a group of modern men 
(mainly of new riches) are now hastily classing as pure Bolshevism. 
It is full time that the older established gentlemen of England 
woke up to teach these new-comers that State control is merely a 
form of public conscience, long ago accepted by the Tudor and 
Stuart monarchs and the Tory Party which has adopted many 
of their paternal views. 

It is very important to note that although the State must set 
the minimum standard of civilised life it considers worthy of 
Great Britain, it by no means follows that the enforcement of this 
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standard will be put in the hands of a bureaucracy. Reliance and 
faith in an all-wise bureaucracy is the death of personal effort, 
just as faith in an ever-interfering Allah has been a chief cause in 
rendering the Mohammedan races so lacking in progressive habits— 
thereby saving them from the horrors of industrialism, by the 
way! But there is no reason why the control of education, 
health and housing, wages and hours should be left to bureau- 
crats. Under the principles of the Guild system (now so debated 
in industrial and economic circles) personal activity could be 
maintained. But there is not the space to discuss that issue now. 
There are many impressive arguments against State doctors, 
State teachers, and State builders which are not so effective against 
the Guild species of these same officials and craftsmen. 

Such are some of the principles which are at this moment very 
urgently demanding to be settled by the Legislature and the 
citizens who elect it. A general election is not far off. Behind 
all political policies and programmes is the vital question which 
should be put to every candidate: Do you regard the welfare of 
the whole community as of greater importance than the private 
prosperity of any class? Are you out for the State or for Self ? 
It is a question that has often been put in the course of history ; 
and rarely has there been so much need for an answer as to-day. 
Since the Industrial Revolution—one might almost say since the 
Whig Rebellion—national responsibility has been a declining 
virtue. There is room in the political world for one more party— 
a party with a public conscience. An unrestrained attention to 
one’s personal welfare may lead to disaster, if made a habit in 
political circles. 

If we as a nation decide that a socially-imposed standard of 
life is not advisable in this country, then let us reject the idea for 
the frankly confessed reason that we do not believe in State 
control. Do not let us put this possibility of real reform behind 
us because we are craven of spirit and do not dare to resist the 
wishes of a few fortune-hunters, who see (quite rightly) that the 
arousing of a public conscience will put an end to their 
conscienceless pursuit of wealth. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


In ancient democracies there was usually a forum in which the 
full discussion of public problems could proceed in the hearing of 
all parties, and this greatly facilitated their solution. In modern 
democracy the inventions of modern science cannot in any way 
make up for the intimacy which existed in the City State. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations suffers from the lack of a 
common forum for public opinion ; and all the more because we do 
not recognise this lack. In each section the discussion of Common- 
wealth problems proceeds on lines of its own. These lines con- 
verge and conflict, but there is no sufficient recognition of such 
discrepancy. Public men who discuss such subjects from different 
parts of the Empire are like men who talk with each other from a 
distance, wrongly assuming that every word is fully heard. The 
confidence with which leader-writers in the British Press dogma- 
tise about Dominion opinion is almost pathetic. Besides making 
brave affirmations based upon inferences of the most scanty 
scope, they constantly treat public opinion in a Dominion as a 
single undivided thing, completely expressed by the statesman 
who happens to be in England at the time. No one could speak 
sincerely about British opinion on Home Rule without explaining 
the fundamental differences which exist between various sections. 
Yet this is what British journalists and publicists are constantly 
doing about Australian opinion. And, indeed, far-reaching 
changes are made in the political arrangements of the Common- 
wealth on the basis of such ideas. Throughout the whole history 
of the British Commonwealth this defect in the growth of opinion 
has conspicuously affected constitutional development. Struc- 
tural reactions have more than once been made to unrepresenta- 
tive expressions. In no case has this been so conspicuous as in 
the constitutional developments which have taken place since the 
Armistice. The Dominion delegates went to assist in making 
peace. They were successful in making a striking change in 
Imperial relations. The extent of this change and its precise 
meaning are matters of controversy. But the change of status, 
whatever it may be, is based upon three cardinal incidents of the 
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Paris Conference. In the first place the Dominions were made inde- 
pendent members of the Peace Conference and enjoyed diplomatic 
contact with foreign nations. In the second place Dominion states- 
men signed the Peace Treaty and became separately responsible 
to the King for their advice to accept it. Lastly the Dominions 
became independent members of the League of Nations and 
became individually responsible for the most onerous obligations. 

We fought the war as a unitary State in which the leadership 
of Great Britain and the supremacy of the British Parliament were 
recognised. The changes which we have indicated profoundly 
affect, even if they do not dissolve, the integrity of the Empire 
which fought the war. But though this may be the logical result, 
every one of the parties would scout it. Interpretations among 
those who were responsible vary widely. Mr. Smuts and Sir 
Robert Borden talk plainly about practical independence and 
formulate the theory that the Crown is the sole, but still a suffi- 
cient, link of Empire. Australia, not properly warned by her 
representative, Mr. W. M. Hughes, of what was done, is anxious 
for a certain amount of freedom, but decidedly averse from weaken- 
ing the Imperial tie ; whereas New Zealand, through the mouth 
of the distinguished jurist who represented her at Washington, 
has two years after the event explained that she does not want 
separate status if it means anything like independence. 

The reaction of public men and informed opinion in Great 
Britain to the new situation has been strange and uncritical. 
Without the slightest examination the suggestion (which was 
quite untrue) has been accepted that there was an imperious 
demand throughout the Dominions for a national status amounting 
to practical independence. Dominion statesmen, on account of 
the services rendered by the Dominions during the war, should, it 
is thought, be allowed to write the formula for this status as they 
pleased. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, seemed to have the idea that 
he was limiting the responsibility of the British people and 
establishing a claim for Dominion contribution to Imperial defence. 
But responsibility for the safety of the outermost Dominions is a 
national, a racial matter rather than a political one. No dis- 
solution of the Empire could prevent this responsibility from being 
felt as a common responsibility. What was done was to offer to 
abdicate control over the policy of these sections. 

The attitude of the serious Press of Great Britain was still more 
extraordinary. Certain sections regard Imperial relations as 
their own preserve, and in ordinary circumstances no change 
would have been permitted without the most detailed criticism. 
In this case, acting, it is presumed, under the assumption of 
an imperious demand throughout the Dominions, the voice of 
criticism was silent. The work of an Australian, Mr. Duncan Hall, 
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on the British Commonwealth of Nations was so attractive and 
lucid a presentation of the case for national status that it was 
accepted as final. But Mr. Hall’s book was also based on the 
fallacy of an imperious demand. Mr. Hall had been long absent 
from Australia, and when he returned to Australia the tone of his 
writing sensibly changed, and he was concerned to emphasise, 
particularly to Australian audiences, that the change of status put 
the integrity of the Empire in issue, and that to guard that integ- 
rity certain machinery should be developed. In view of the 
uncertainty as to the meaning and extent of these changes it is 
important not only to analyse them carefully but to test them in 
the light of actual practice. It is advisable to trace their working 
out during the last two years, culminating in the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921. In what way have Imperial statesmen reacted 
to the new theory of Empire said to be imperiously demanded by 
their constituents ? 

In this situation the cable of the Prime Minister suggesting the 
holding of the 1921 Conference strikes a remarkable and possibly 
ironical note. He says: 


Lonpon, November 1, 1920. 


I have been anxious for some time that we should renew that personal 
consultation between Prime Ministers which was productive of such good 
results in last two years of war and at Paris. I fully realise that British 
Government, in the absence of such consultation and of some machinery 
for giving it more continuity, must inevitably tend to take upon itself the 
responsibility for settling the many urgent questions of foreign policy 
which arise from day to day and which require immediate decision, but 
which yet involve consequences by which whole Empire is vitally affected. 
This I feel to be fair neither to the Dominions nor to the British Govern- 
ment. I know also that there are many other matters of common interest 
which call for consultation and decision. 

I telegraphed to the other Prime Ministers proposing that we should 
hold a meeting of the Imperial Cabinet not later than June 1921 on the 
lines of Imperial War Cabinet Meetings in 1917-18. At sucha meeting we 
could as far as possible clear the decks of the more urgent problems which 
will have accumulated, and we could try to devise some practicable working 
method for arriving at a common Imperial policy in foreign affairs. 

The composition of agenda and meeting-place of the Constitutional 
Conference which it was contemplated in 1917 should be held immediately 
after the war could also be discussed. 

Personally I am inclined-to think that this Conference could hardly be 
held with advantage till public opinion in the Empire has had time to give 
somewhat more attention to the whole problem, and I find that the Prime 
Minister of Canada is of the same opinion. He tells me now that it is 
considered in Canada that the Conference could not be held with good 
results during 1921. 

I have now received replies from other Prime Ministers. I have 
therefore fixed middle of June for our meetings as date most generally 
acceptable and shall expect you then. I propose to announce here officially 
on November 8 that this meeting will be held next June. 
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No more effective criticism could possibly be made of the 
Dominion claims to separate status or independent nationhood. 
In effect, he says : 

We are embarrassed in the conduct of the policy of the Commonwealth 
because we constantly have to take decisions of the utmost importance 
without consulting you. You asked for the control over international 
policy. In effect you leave the responsibility to us. We conduct policy 
affecting you deeply and you have shown little or no interest. After your 
keenly expressed desire for independent status this continuance of the 
pre-war system surprises us. Is it in accordance with your wishes ? 


In the light of this cable it is certainly necessary to examine 
in some detail the two years of Imperial practice between 1919 
and 1921. In this period, as the Prime Minister’s cable suggests, 
the chief feature is that Britain alone, and with sole responsibility, 
continues to conduct the foreign policy of the Empire. To what 
extent during this crucial period does the principle of independent 
status express itself? Such expressions have been few, spasmodic 
and isolated. They may be considered under the following 
heads :— 

(a) Mandates.—We get two different interpretations of Imperial 
relations in the various ways in which the mandates allotted to 
the Dominions were taken by them. South Africa and Australia 
take their mandates direct. They correspond direct with the 
allotting authority, the Allied Powers or Supreme Council, and 
with the issuing power, the League, without the intervention of 
the British authorities. New Zealand does her correspondence 
through Great Britain. The very fact that by virtue of the 
mandate she will necessarily come into direct contact with the 
League in the future causes a certain amount of agitation in that 
dominion. 

(b) The Canadian Ambassadorship to the United States.—Here, 
of course, we get a direct assertion of the principle of independent 
nationality. The original arrangement to appoint a Canadian 
Ambassador was presumably made with the British advisers of 
the King, but when it was announced it was stated that the King, 
on the advice of the Canadian Government, intended to appoint 
a Canadian Ambassador to Washington. The original negotia- 
tions appear to have been conducted without consulting the 
Canadian Parliament, and when the matter came before that body 
early this year a good deal of opposition developed. The appoint- 
ment has not yet been made. What isthe reason? Is the obstacle 
an objection by the United States of America? It may not have 
been noticed that Mr. Hughes early in 1920 announced his 
decision to appoint an Australian Ambassador at Washington. 
This decision was ridiculed in Australia and he did not pursue it. 
During the recent Conference in 1921 he was reported to have 
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rebuked the Canadians for their action in this direction. Australia 
has of course few direct relations with the United States. %, Those 
which exist come appropriately under the jurisdiction of the 
Consular Service. The international problems in which she is 
peculiarly interested bring her rather into relation with Japan. 
Japan is itching to establish diplomatic relations with Australia. 
Yet such a short-circuiting of Australia’s contact would obviously 
be disastrous to Australia and imperil at once the chain of responsi- 
bility for Empire policy. Mr. Smuts has in his South African 
speeches stressed the anomaly which must exist so long as the 
diplomatic affairs of a Dominion are conducted through Great 
Britain. Yet it must be obvious that, although the friendly 
relations of two adjacent nations such as Canada and the United 
States may be handled satisfactorily in this way, immediately you 
get the Dominion into diplomatic contact with a potential enemy 
the danger to the policy of the whole Commonwealth is crucial. 

(c) The Dominions and the League.—If the Dominions complain 
of anomalies they may be asked to consider their own policy with 
regard to the League. They have all been represented, but the 
manner of their representation is significant. Mr. Smuts has the 
undying honour of being one of the most powerful promoters of 
the League. Yet in his capacity of South African Premier he has 
never attended the League meetings himself, nor has any respon- 
sible South African Minister been appointed as a delegate. South 
Africa has. been represented by distinguished Englishmen like 
Lord Robert Cecil and Professor Gilbert Murray, whose presence 
has been of the utmost advantage to the Assembly, but does not 
indicate a very serious interest on the part of South Africa. 
Australia was represented at the first Assembly by a Cabinet 
Minister. At the second Mr. Hughes actually appointed the 
official Secretary of the Commonwealth in London—Mr. Sheppard, 
a gentleman whose meteoric rise in the Commonwealth service 
is one of several romantic episodes for which Mr. Hughes has been 
responsible. This resulted in an outcry being raised in Australia. 
It was considered that the appointment was an affront to Australia 
and the League, and at the last moment Captain Bruce, a private 
member of the House of Representatives, on his travels was found 
‘somewhere in France’ and ‘ detailed’ to attend the Assembly 
meeting. To a fortunate accident Australia is indebted for his 
most effective representation at this last Assembly. 

(d) The Dominions and Defence-—On questions of Imperial 
Defence Canada has adopted a position quite inconsistent with 
her claims to independent status. Canada always acts as if she 
were exempt from the harassing problem of national security. 
Such an attitude can only be explained by the situation of Canada 
as regards defence. Canada lies under the shelter of the great 
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Republic. She is protected by the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
States could never allow any new foreign nation to hold any 
portion of the North American continent. Her defence problems 
would be imrhediately intensified tenfold. Her fortunate strategic 
isolation would be gone. The political absorption of Canada 
would not confer a single advantage upon the United States. 
Thus Canada enjoys a security known by no other nation in the 
world. Her trade interests in other parts are protected by 
Britain ; the security of her American frontiers by the United 
States. In the circumstances Canada does not apply the test 
of national security to her policy. Canada’s policy has a limited 
objective. The objective of the policy of other States is all- 
inclusive’ because it embodies the great objective of national 
security. This feature has a crucial bearing on the reality of the 
claim of Canada to nationhood. On general principles one would 
say that a willingness to provide for national defence was the first 
of the insignia of nationhood. But in the case of Canada, imme- 
diately there is any talk about devoting money for defence she 
draws back. With all her talk about independent status Canada 
is apparently willing to be beholden to Britain or the United 
States, or both, for her national security. 

The attitude of South Africa towards defence questions is 
similar to that of Canada without its excuse. Mr. Smuts assumes 
in some of his speeches that South Africa has no defence problems 
of importance; but this is not so. The internal problems of 
South Africa probably outweigh her external problems. But if 
the British power were not so strong South Africa would not be 
British, if only because internal differences would then become 
more acute and produce external reaction. 

In Australia and New Zealand, on the other hand—great 
islands with all the deficiencies of island strategy where the holding 
force is inadequate—the question of defence is paramount. The 
Australian people is under no delusion on the subject. It is ready 
to do a great deal for its own defence and to pay a great deal for 
it. But, on the other hand, the Australian people, and still more 
the people of New Zealand, look for a far closer union and co- 
operation with Great Britain than either Canada or South Africa. 
This fact is important, for it shows in the most remarkable way 
that the movement for independent status is largely the product 
of irresponsibility. Where you get a realisation of danger the 
impulse to co-operation and sacrifice is strong. The New Zealand 
Parliament has approved of the principle of contributions for 
Imperial defence. 

In no country has the problem of national defence received 
such weighty consideration by the whole nation as in Australia 
and New Zealand. Such is its pressure that not one person in a 
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thousand would desire ‘ independent status ’ if this would in any 
way impair the legal and constitutional unity of the Empire. One 
of the most famous exponents of Australian opinions, the Age 
newspaper of Melbourne, oppressed by the appalling obligations 
for defence which face Australia, ridicules the idea of separate 
status. According to this Radical and National authority the 
privileges conferred on the Dominions at Paris were mere compli- 
ments. Australia, it says, does not want to share in the control 
of the foreign policy of the Empire. That can be safely left in 
the hands of Great Britain. All Australia wants to do is to see to 
the defence of her coastline and provide sufficient troops to repel 
an invasion. 

After such an examination it cannot be suggested, therefore, 
that the theory of national status has cut a very dignified figure 
in the two years of practical policy since the Peace Treaty. 
Opinion is confused, uncertain and inconsistent. Those most 
eager for status are those who consider their defence problems 
negligible. Those who consider their defence problems urgent 
adopt a most narrow interpretation of it. Only on three or four 
points has any practical assertion been made of the new privi- 
leges, and these are not unequivocal. In the meantime Great 
Britain manages, without protest, the foreign policy of the 
whole Empire. She exclusively gives attention to all the pro- 
blems of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Through her representatives 
on the Supreme Council, the Conference of Ambassadors, and the 
Economic Council she has assisted to rule the whole world. She 
has negotiated the treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. If a Dominion representative has been at hand when 
these treaties have been signed he has been called in. But in 
all matters concerned with their maintenance and enforcement 
statesmen responsible solely to the British Parliament have been 
engaged. 

The Imperial Conference of 1921 must thus be considered as 
a final test of the reality of the demand for separate status. The 
Prime Minister’s cable was a challenge to all sets of opinion. 
Those who believed in the extreme demand, the demand for 
practical independence with the British Crown as the sole link of 
union, were bound to come along and implement the change. 
The Conference was certainly not the Constitutional Conferenczc, 
but the third and fourth items on the agenda paper challenged 
them to raise the question and make arrangements for the holding 
of the Conference. In making arrangements for conducting the 
foreign policy of the Empire they were bound to change everything 
inconsistent with the idea of the separate responsibility for policy. 
On the other hand, some machinery should have been evolved 
to serve the functions which were recognised to be common. 
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As Mr. Duncan Hall shows, separate status puts the unity of 
the Commonwealth definitely in issue. The elaborate machinery 
which he would set up to serve the general purposes of the 
Commonwealth illustrates the fact that the more the centrifugal — 
forces in the Commonwealth are recognised the stronger and more 
elaborate must be the machinery by which it is held together. 

Indeed, all those who value Dominion autonomy and believe 
that the Commonwealth can only grow satisfactorily in so far as 
the Dominions share increasingly its responsibilities were bound 
in 1921 to work for definite machinery and a clear recognition of 
the duties and responsibilities of each section. Lastly, those who 
felt the new status to be disruptive or dangerous should work to 
rectify the anomalies involved in it and produce a workable 
covenant of union. 

The history of the 1921 Conference shows that no one of these 
challenges was accepted by the section to which it was addressed. 
The proceedings show that the leading statesmen of the Empire 
are in the habit of invoking and applying constitutional ideas and 
devices without inquiry into their import and implications and 
that they habitually refuse to face the situation they have so 
indifferently created. No responsibility for the indeterminate 
character of the results of the Conference is due to those who 
drafted the agenda. This was: 


. Renewal of Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

. Naval, Military, and Air Defence. 

. Arrangements for securing a common Imperial Policy in 
Foreign Affairs. 

. Composition of agenda and meeting-place of Constitution 
Conference contemplated in Resolution (g) of Imperial 
War Conference, 1917. 

. Allotment of Reparation amongst various parts of British 
Empire. 


A glance will show that it raised the practical problems which 
faced the Commonwealth without complicating the approach to 
them by constitutional questions. This was in accordance with 
tradition and was supremely wise. In the history of the Empire 
the constitutionalist has followed the statesman. Where the 
constitutionalist has led we have almost always failed. In the 
past two years if anyone has failed it has been the statesmen, and 
they cannot blame the constitutionalists. The omission of the 
constitutional issue obviated the necessity of raising the doctrine 
of sovereignty, which necessarily involves the issue of supremacy 
and independence. The solution of Empire problems cannot be 
achieved along these lines. If Mr. Smuts had to define his relations 
to the Empire according to them he might have to define himself 
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outside of it altogether. The trend of the agenda was that it 
called upon the representatives to consider the practical problems 
of the Empire. If they were discussed without arriére-pensée it 
was possible to arrive at practical solutions without once raising 
the fundamental but difficult and abstract problem. 

In estimating in detail the work done by the Conference we 
are very much handicapped by the secrecy of the debates and the 
reticence which the statesmen concerned have adopted since they 
returned. Mr. Massey and Mr. Hughes have permitted themselves 
to give an account of what they did, but they contend that what 
other people did there is covered by the confidential character of 
the discussion. But if we admit the excellent work that was done 
at the Conference in matters of a practical every-day character, 
such as Imperial Communications, Wireless, Empire Settlement, 
Migration and Reparation allotment, we must come to the con- 
clusion that the really big problems were burked, and want of 
definite agreement was skilfully concealed, in high-sounding but 
meaningless phrases. If it can be definitely asserted that the 
extremist’s view of independent status went by default, it is just 
as certain that no definite machinery was evolved to serve the 
common purposes of the Empire, and no attempt was made to 
adjust the several responsibilities of the various sections. I have 
no space for any but the barest summary of the work of the Con- 
ference, but the only matters which are material for our present 
purpose are :— 

1. Consultation on matters of foreign policy. Although the 
Conference had no executive authority, it was a true Cabinet, and 
deliberated as a Cabinet, on the main questions of foreign policy 
before the nation at the time the Conference sat. Its delibera- 
tions produced definite results in British policy. Strong expres- 
sions of opinion by the Dominions will affect British action. 
There is a sharing of responsibility, which is what Mr. Asquith 
said in 1911 there could not be. The story of the Conference shows 
pretty clearly that the British Government will hesitate about 
taking any step which any Dominion, after full discussion, refuses 
to agree to. This will, of course, hamper the authority and affect 
the responsibility of the British Government. Its efficiency for 
the conduct of policy will be diminished. In no case, however, 
did any delegate contend that his Dominion had no interest in nor 
desire to be bound by a common decision. Whatever view we take 
of the Conference, we must seethat there was genuine consultation 
and a definite sharing of responsibility. If we may judge from 
what has transpired during and since the Conference, however, 
consultation seems to be confined to matters happening during 
the Conference. It is casual and spasmodic. Apart from the 
matters dealt with, the British Government ‘ carries on.’ 
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2. These considerations are illustrated by the treatment of the 
grand problems of the Conference. We read in the report that 
‘ the discussions on foreign policy revealed a unanimous opinion 
as to the miain lines to be followed.’ There is some camouflage 
about this, for on the most serious problem of the Conference, the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance, the Conference was far from unanimous. 
Mr. Meighen went so far as to threaten that if the Conference 
decided for the continuance of the Alliance Canada would contract 
out of it. Indeed, if President Harding had not appeared as a 
deus ex machina and proposed the Pacific Conference, it seems 
clear that the Conference would have dissolved without agreement 
on this issue. The ruling of the Lord Chancellor that the Alliance 
continued until notice was given of termination was apparently 
a somewhat drastic device to prevent the Treaty from dropping 
to the ground. 

In the matter of the Washington Conference, moreover, the 
status of the Dominions immediately became a problem. It was 
to meet this problem that the preliminary conference to which they 
were to be parties was suggested, for they were not definitely 
addressed by President Harding, and when it was made clear that 
there would be no preliminary conference the Dominion repre- 
sentatives seemed either to disinterest themselves in the Washing- 
ton Conference or else to leave it entirely in the hands of Great 
Britain to represent the whole Empire. Canada could not avoid 
watching the Conference from close at hand ; but Mr. Smuts has 
protested against any Dominion going to the Conference unless 
her separate status is recognised, and Mr. Hughes did not appoint 
a representative until he was forced to do so by public opinion. 
Opinion in Australia and New Zealand has certainly not com- 
plained of any indignity when their delegates sit as members of the 
British Delegation. 

We may congratulate ourselves that the British Empire 
Delegation which was so successful at Paris has been resumed at 
Washington. But there is nothing in the report or in the speech 
of Mr. Lloyd George of July 11 which shows that the Conference 
ever discussed the problems of disarmament and the Pacific in 
detail. For instance, what attitude did the Conference decide 
should be taken up on the crucial problem of China and the open 
door ? Nothing was decided which could be regarded as an instruc- 
tion to the British Empire delegates at Washington, and it is 
clear that the Conference was willing to let the British delegates 
have practically a free hand there. 

3. The ideas disclosed by the above considerations are full of 
anomalies. There is consultation in which the voices of the 
Dominions are strong, and their criticism has been sufficient to 
stop action, but it is casual. In some important matters Britain 
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has had practically a free hand. The obligations and responsi- 
bilities of each section remain indefinite. It is said in a vague kind 
of way that the main lines of British policy are agreed upon and 
that the delegates revealed a ‘ deep conviction that the whole 
weight of the Empire should be concentrated behind a united 
understanding and common action in foreign affairs.’ Such a 
phrase is coined to look like an affirmation of the principle of a 
united front and corporate action, but it really is not. It is quite 
consistent with an aspiration by independent nations that their 
policies will work upon parallel lines. It does not provide for one 
voice on policy, but may be satisfied if the several voices remain 
harmonious. The same criticism applies to fragmentary machinery 
suggested by the Conference. This includes the continuous circu- 
lation of information as to foreign affairs and the frequent associa- 
tion of Dominion representatives with those of Great Britain in 
the determination of the course to be pursued. This seems to 
suggest that normally the British Government will decide questions 
of policy, but it will take the Dominions into consultation whenever 
the matter seems to require their advice or support. 

4. The clause of the report as to defence is similarly vague and 
indefinite. It affirms the necessity of co-operation in naval 
defence and a one-Power standard, but states that the method and 
expense of co-operation are matters for the Parliaments of the 
Dominions. But apparently the Conference is to consider 
definitely the problem of co-operation, and recommendations are 
to be made at a future Conference to be held after the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It is understood that the British Government 
expressed its inability to accept the responsibility for the defence 
of the whole Empire without the assistance of the Dominions. 
But the question of contribution was too thorny a one to be settled. 
Canada is said to have announced that any large expenditure on 
defence was impossible for her ; while since the Conference New 
Zealand has adopted the principle of contribution. 

5. Upon the main constitutional question the report of the 
Conference is peculiar: ‘ Having regard to the constitutional 
developments since 1917, no advantage is to be gained by holding 
a constitutional conference.’ This clause was carefully drawn to 
flatter both sides. It refers to the changes made at Paris, which 
had apparently sated the desire for Imperial development both 
in South Africa and Canada. It may be read as an approval of 
them. But there is also much in the report and in the practice 
of all parties which is quite inconsistent. In one particular, 
indeed, the practice for which both Mr. Smuts and Sir Robert 
Borden contended—direct communication between a Dominion 
Minister and the King—is practically set aside, for the report 
approves of the existing practice of direct communication between 
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the Prime Ministers. The three structural suggestions made 
are Continuous Consultation, Annual Conference, and Dominion 
Ministers resident in England. It is difficult not to conclude that 
there was a definite overruling of the Smuts theory. He has 
complained that he was overruled, and of course the initiative 
lay with him. The Constitutional Conference was suggested by 
him asa means of cutting away the old incidents of the Constitu- 
tion inconsistent with national status. It is true that he had got 
almost whatever he wanted at Paris, but the meaning of the 
changes was ambiguous. They needed articulation and supplemen- 
tation, and his failure to press or secure this seems crucial. When 
we take in conjunction with this the complete acquiescence in 
the general conduct by Great Britain of foreign policy, we may 
definitely conclude that there is a strong and definite reaction from 
the Paris position. Mr. Meighen showed far less interest in 
constitutional questions than Sir Robert Borden. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hughes, anxious not to have the constitutional issues 
raised in the Smuts-Borden sense, argued strongly against the 
holding of the Constitutional Conference at all. Mr. Massey is 
of course no constitutionalist, and as soon as New Zealand was 
represented by a distinguished constitutional lawyer, as she was 
by Professor Sir John Salmond at Washington, she expressed the 
undoubted opinion of that Dominion by repudiating in set terms 
the idea of separate national status. 

The Conference indeed, without definitely affirming anything, 
simply carries on the position assumed by all parties after the 
Peace Treaty. Britain conducts general foreign policy and 
consults the Dominions on any matters which are vital or which 
specially interest them. Before the Conference it was permis- 
sible to assume that everybody was marking time and waiting for 
a constitutional rearrangement. Now we know that a constitu- 
tional rearrangement will not take place. 

Such a reaction of course leaves the position more anomalous 
and uncertain: nothing has been retracted; we do not retrace 
our steps from separate status in the League. If any representa- 
tive from Australia were on the spot he would sign a treaty that 
happened to need a signature. Canada will have an Ambassador 
at Washington if America will take him. But no steps have been 
taken to terminate legal supremacy of the British Parliament. 
No machinery has been installed to enable Dominion Ministers 
separately to advise the King. No other separate contact with 
foreign nations has been established. On the other hand, the 
general conduct of foreign policy is left to the British Government. 
Consultation and conferences will be held if convenient. The 
responsibility of Great Britain has not been diminished—she is 
still in reality responsible for the defence of the whole. 
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It cannot be suggested that there are not the gravest dangers 
in the inchoate and indeterminate character of the position. 
There is no systematic adjustment of responsibility. According 
to the doctrine of separate status the Dominions should take large 
responsibilities. They could still repudiate what the British 
Government did. They could still disinterest themselves in the 
major portion of British policy. It is this attitude of semi- 
responsibility which is especially dangerous. What we have done, 
characteristically enough, is to refuse to face the realities. A 
definite assumption by the Dominions of further responsibility 
can have a unifying effect only because in practice that responsi- 
bility must be discharged in close association and co-operation. 
The greater the part the Dominions take in the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, the more certain the Commonwealth is of healthy 
vitality. The great danger of the Paris developments is not that 
the Dominions are given responsibilities, but that they are dis- 
sociated from them. In theory they undertake burdens which 
they could not possibly discharge.: In fact they do not even 
share the burdens which are inseparable from separate status. 

The Parisian theory is vicious, because it gives the Dominions 
the idea that they are free agents and that they can hold aloof 
from British policy and disclaim responsibility for it; whereas 
they cannot stand on their own strength, and do not want to do so. 
When Canada, owing to her unique position, is able to short- 
circuit relations between herself and the United States, she will 
believe that she has no further interest in foreign policy and has 
preserved her freedom from ‘ European entanglements.’ This 
desire, and not the desire for nationhood, with which it is incon- 
sistent, is the real basis of the movement for separate status. 
It is a false one, for it is the fundamental root of all policy that a 
nation must provide for its security. This conception divorces 
the Dominions from responsibility. The movement within the 
Empire should be all the other way—towards the assumption of 
responsibility. It would be all to the good if the Dominions 
attempted to control their own policy—if they really did so right 
down to the fundamental problem of security. A complete 
realisation of that problem would bring them into the closest 
touch with Britain and each other, because the problems of 
security for any of them can only be solved in very close union— 
a pooling of resources, a common front, and a common voice to 
- the world. 

The Dominions, moreover, will never realise the nature of the 
problem of security unless they have real responsibilities and a 
definite part in international activities. That is why the move- 
ment which started at Paris should do good if it is carefully 
watched. If a Dominion goes too far the results as they develop 
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will immediately pull it up. Association between the Dominions 
and the Mother Country at International Conferences—such as 
Paris and Washington—can do nothing but good. Participation 
at Geneva is also a most valuable exercise for the Dominions. 
But the situation should be faced at once, and if the separate 
representation of the Dominions at the League is not withdrawn 
the Empire should at least vote as one unit. The power of the 
Dominions would be increased rather than diminished in this 
way, for they secure the weight of the most powerful nation in the 
League. Instead of Dominion ambassadors to foreign nations we 
should institute a system of Dominion attachés to British legations 
abroad. 

Lastly, there is the practical problem of the conduct of the 
foreign policy of the Empire, which the Conference was called to 
solve but did not. The Conference allowed this important func- 
tion to subside into the old rut. British Ministers conduct policy 
on their own responsibility subject to undefined powers of the 
Dominions. It is better to regularise the position. The Dominions 
should definitely authorise the British Government to conduct the 
general foreign policy of the Empire, with full discretion to act as 
it thinks right in the interests of all in matters not covered by 
definite resolution at the Imperial Conference, or in matters arising 
between sittings of the Conference. This would place the British 
Government in what may be called the position of attorney under 
power for the whole Empire. As such attorney it could be given 
very wide discretions and powers sufficient to make it effective in 
all matters where action is required. Of course its decisions would 
be subject to general policy laid down by resolutions of the 
Imperial Conference. The prime necessity of this possibly tran- 
sition period is some authority which can act when occasion 
demands. There is nothing in this suggestion that is incom- 
patible with full Dominion sovereignty, even on questions of 
foreign policy. The Dominions desire to exercise more control of 
their policy. They recognise the necessity of co-operation and 
co-ordination, and they therefore instruct the most powerful 
member of the Empire to represent the whole. These instructions 
are given in the exercise of their full responsibility after investi- 
gating the best way in which that responsibility can be exercised. 
It in no way relieves them from the responsibility of constantly 
watching the actions of the agents whom they have appointed ; | 
and if they found that the policy being pursued was incom- 
patible with their safety it would be open to them to with- 
draw or modify their authority. In exercising this responsibility 
they would have to weigh the situation and see whether it would 
be better to risk the danger which might be involved to them in 
the particular policy to be pursued, or the danger of separating 
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from the Empire altogether. The responsibility would be a real 
one, and would involve an organisation for constantly watching 
world policy and close consultation with British statesmen. 
Foreign Affairs Committees in the Dominions would be needed to 
keep Parliament constantly informed. This suggestion would 
maintain the efficiency of British policy and place the responsi- 
bility for action at some definite point. The Imperial Conference 
would from time to time give special instructions on policy, and 
it might even mark off subsidiary spheres in which responsibility 
might be placed on a Dominion. For instance, it might authorise 
Australia to act for the Empire in the South Seas. Australia 
would then be responsible to the Empire, and not, as at present, 
to herself alone. 

Not only is our future existence as a great world Common- 
wealth involved in a statesmanlike solution of Imperial relations, 
but the prestige of our race as a creator of constitutional ideas 
which work is at stake. It is this political capacity which is most 
in question at the present juncture. Are our statesmen facing 
realities ? Do they think out their actions consistently? Do 
they realise the implications involved ? 

In their address to the King-Emperor the Prime Ministers 
united in expressing their opinion that nothing which had tran- 
spired had affected the unity of the Empire, nor the allegiance of 
the Dominions to their Sovereign. When we examine the facts 
there is at least a difficulty in squaring them with the first of these 
two propositions. There may be unity, certainly, but it may be a 
unity of appearance only, far less important than the differences 
which have been created. Bagehot popularised the idea that a 
Constitution would not work without a good deal of ‘ make- 
believe.’ But Bagehot spoke near the end of a period, and it is 
doubtful whether this theory could be accepted to-day even for 
domestic politics. The British Constitution with all its ‘make- 
believe ’ was in reality a perfect adjustment of powers and respon- 
sibilities. This is what is now wanted for the Empire, and if at 
this stage we trust to ‘make-believe’ and fail to formulate a well- 
thought-out system of authority and responsibility for Imperial 
purposes, the Empire may break down at the first crisis. 


FREDERICK EGGLESTON. 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 


ALTHOUGH the prospect of a General Election has somewhat 
receded, the future of political parties remains a constant theme 
of speculation among men and women interested in public affairs, 
and a source of unceasing anxiety to the Empire. The Great War 
made a regrouping of parties almost inevitable. At the General 
Election nearly all the candidates who doubted the justice of the 
Allies’ cause or questioned the necessity for national unity were 
defeated at the polls. The issues, however, on which the present 
Parliament was elected have now been mainly decided once for all. 
The process of making peace with our enemies has been accom- 
plished subject only to modifications of details. The Government 
programme of reform at home has been almost entirely carried 
through, with the one non-essential exception of the reconstitution 
of the House of Lords. What in the too exuberant days after the 
Armistice was called reconstruction has been completed, except 
so far as it was too grandiose in conception, or ignored too much 
the inexorable logic of economic laws. The original basis of the 
Coalition of 1918 has consequently ceased to exist. 

Events in Ig2I and 1922 have contributed additional impetus 
to the disintegration, not only of the Coalition itself, but of all the 
great parties in the State. The Coalition Liberals can, indeed, 
still claim to have retained almost all the brains of the old Liberal 
party, but they have not gained a sure foothold in the local 
Liberal associations. The‘ Wee Frees ’ have largely captured the 
party organisation and funds, and secured the allegiance of the 
greater part of the Liberal Press. Among the Conservatives the 
Die Hard group are firmly entrenched in many of the safest 
Conservative seats. Their narrow and reactionary ideas are 
repugnant to the great majority of the party, especially in the 
north of England and in Scotland. It may be said of them, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said of Dr. Johnson, that they consider 
every foreigner a fool till he has convinced them of the contrary. 
They are eighteenth-century Tories born out of due time to play 
parts in our changed world. They are sincere, public-spirited, and 
enthusiastic. One of the advantages of a narrow enthusiasm is its 
gift of coherence and definition in statement which appeals to the 
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public mind. But their hostility to any settlement in Ireland 
other than by sheer reconquest is founded on a misconception of 
our needs. The nation is sick of bloodshed and waste. When men 
say that no settlement by compromise is possible, one recalls the 
forebodings of their forerunners in sentiment. Lord Liverpool 
said of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, ‘ If this Bill were to 
pass, Great Britain would be no longer a Protestant State.’ 
Lord Eldon wrote in despair, ‘God bless us and His Church.’ 
The Die Hards have the same cast of thought. They do not 
realise that, whether for good or ill, modern India is not the India 
of Clive and Hastings; that world tendencies have even stirred 
the hitherto unchanging East ; that our own people were never 
more unanimous than in clamouring for demobilisation for ever 
and ever as soon as Germany was beaten. 

Yet, though the Die Hards form but a small band in the House 
of Commons and enjoy little more backing than did Colonel Page 
Croft’s National Party in industrial Britain, they are not in any 
way isolated in many of their suspicions and prejudices. A great 
mass of keen Conservative workers limit their adherence to the 
Coalition to such period only as it can still command the support 
of their party leaders. To this school of politics Mr. Lloyd George 
has long since ceased to figure as a superman. In hundreds of 
constituencies no real Liberal assistance to the Coalition has ever 
materialised. The failure of large elements in English Liberalism 
to respond to its chief’s appeal to put country above party 
accounts mainly for the feeling of revolt which is so prevalent 
in local Conservative associations. The Liberal failure is less 
pronounced in Scotland and Wales, and there the Conservative 
revolt is the less general and determined. Sir George Younger’s 
protest against a General Election in February was supported 
by his party throughout the United Kingdom, and was an event, 
not anepisode. It made it clear that the idea of fusion, for which 
such transient groups as the ‘Centre Party’ and the ‘New 
Members’ Club ’ came into being, is not likely to materialise unless 
some acute national crisis should suddenly intervene. The 
‘ Coalition’ of the last election has declined into the ‘ co-opera- 
tion’ for which most well-affected citizens now appeal. No 
mere co-operation can last for ever. 

If the Coalition has thus lost some ground at Westminster, it 
has lost more ground in the country, where the old sense of party 
antagonisms has never been softened by daily intercourse and by 
habitual companionship in working for common causes. The 
decline in its popularity is due mainly to causes beyond Ministerial 
control. The work done by Parliament and by the Cabinet has 
been misrepresented by powerful and industrious sections of the 
Press. People have been urged to regard any sort of coalition as a 
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system of government which rests upon some sacrifice of convic- 
tions, and to return to the political feuds of 1914 as if there had 
been no war and no winding up of old disputes. Many men have 
failed signally to understand the enormous difficulties which faced 
the British Government in its great task of restoring peace to 
Europe and security to trade. They have expected to see doles 
and subsidies paid without any corresponding burden being placed 
upon the taxpayer. They have clamoured for economy, and then 
grumbled at economies. For the year 1922-1923 the Government 
has effected a net saving of 181,000,0001., 64,000,0001. of which 
are due to its acceptance of various recommendations by the 
Geddes Committee. Every item saved has involved criticism and 
protest. It is only human nature in hard times to attribute 
responsibility to the men in high places. A man who is suffering 
from want, unemployment and hardship will not analyse too care- 
fully the difficulties of the State nor criticise very searchingly the 
counter-proposals, however vapid, of the Opposition. Moreover, 
men and women have a natural leaning to ask for simple issues in 
public affairs. It is so easy to decide how you will vote when your 
choice lies between a big loaf and a little loaf, between winning 
the war and forgiving the Kaiser. One of the reasons which have 
enabled even a good citizen occasionally to vote for a Labour 
candidate, is that while he mistrusts the suggestion of compromise 
in the term ‘ Coalition,’ and while the philosophy of ‘ Wee Free’ 
Liberals is inevitably foggy, the blatant claims of the Socialist 
party to destroy capitalism and make everybody equal admit, at 
any rate, of no misunderstanding. He knows what they want. 
It is thus almost inevitable that the present Coalition will pass, 
but it is equally inevitable that some other form of coalition will 
succeed to it, and that for some years to come the United Kingdom 
will be ruled by a Parliament made up rather of groups than of 
parties. A group system is certainly not ideal. It means, just as 
all schemes of proportionate representation would mean, infinite 
log-rolling and bargaining. Even as Burke championed the idea 
of party in his Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents 
(1770) as the best means to preserve the country from ‘ the rage of 
civil violence and the dead repose of despotism,’ so now, also, it is 
the healthiest way of purifying public life from possible sacrifices 
of principle and from possible abuses of power and patronage. 
Neverthless it is not individuals, but events, that determine 
political systems. The temporary removal of test questions like 
those of Ireland and fiscal policy from the controversy of the day, 
and the fissures in the ranks of the older political parties, have led 
to government by groups. The problem before Britain is not to 
devise a coherent project of group government, but rather how best 
to turn the present aggregations of groups to the most useful ends. 


May 
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In order to arrive at a true conclusion, it is essential to recognise 
the three dominant problems which our generation is called upon 
to solve. Compared with them, all other public issues seem of 
secondary importance. First, no national prosperity can be 
attained so long as our oversea trade is held up by the impoverish- 
ment of Europe, the devaluation of silver, and the relative fall in 
the value of the raw materials which Africa and Asia send us in 
exchange for our manufactures. Secondly, it is useless to dream 
of a contented nation, still less of a New Jerusalem, so long as our 
industries are subject to the constant recurrence of trade disputes, 
with their inevitable legacies of class hatred, waste, misery and 
stagnation. Thirdly, we shall never be able to produce goods at 
such a cost of production as will enable us to compete successfully 
with foreign competitors unless the standing charges which are 
the result of high taxes and high rates are reduced by the intro- 
duction of the most rigid economy in every department of the 
State. 

On these three vital points there is now no difference between 
the policy of the Government and the traditional policy of the 
Conservative Party. The aims of both respond exactly to the 
country’s need. The moderate Conservative does not con- 
template with any patience the proposals which have been cease- 
lessly made by Radicals and Labour men to leave India to become 
the prey of internal warfare and oppression; to withdraw. the 
British army of occupation from Egypt, so as to leave the fellaheen 
at the mercy of the official class ; to abandon without a thought 
for national honour the commitments beyond the boundaries of 
our own Empire which we have reluctantly accepted from our 
allies and from the League of Nations. The Conservative Party 
never liked the Prime Minister’s tendency in the first year of the 
present Parliament to interfere in the course of industrial con- 
flicts at home, and thus to save the faces of Labour leaders by 
patching up armistices, instead of allowing extremists to defeat 
their own ends by fighting to a finish. It has consistently sup- 
ported the Government in every attempt that it has made to end 
extravagance in administration, and to reduce to a minimum that 
portion of State Socialism which we have been forced to inherit 
against our will from the vast and hastily improvised experiments 
of the war. It is also significant that the Die Hard members 
confine their opposition to the Government’s Irish and foreign 
policy. They have rarely questioned the views taken by the 
Conservative leaders on the more domestic issues of our day. 
The onslaughts which have been made upon the recommendations 
of the Geddes Committee have come mainly from the Opposition. 

Public opinion, however, greatly fears whether even a more 
closely united Conservative Party than we now have could win a 
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working majority at the next General Election. It is conceivable 
that, like the Labour and Liberal wings of the Opposition, it is 
not strong enough in numbers to govern single-handed. A 
modern Prime Minister requires the support of a substantial 
majority in the House of Commons. It is for this reason that 
many leading spirits in the State, of whom Lord Birkenhead and 
Mr. Winston Churchill are conspicuous types, have sought to 
cement the present working alliance between the Conservatives 
and the National Liberals in order that the country should not 
suffer the dangers which would certainly result from any victorious 
union between the ‘ Wee Free’ Liberals and the Labour Party. 
Such a project has been criticised on the ground that it suggests 
a permanent war between the ‘ haves’ and the ‘have nots’; 
that it attaches to many millions of British people an anti- 
patriotic label to which the bulk of them are by no means entitled ; 
that it plays into the hands of the extremists, who would then be 
able to claim that patiiotism is only an accompaniment of pro- 
perty. These criticisms are not really fair, because the breach 
between constitutional government and direct action is a real 
breach, because the greatest danger of our age is in fact revo- 
lutionary Socialism. It is no use discussing the future of parties 
as if it depended merely on the designs of politicians. It depends 
really on men’s passions and desires. If Communism is the 
enemy, all the dialectical objections to making Communism the 
main target of party attacks are wasted. When we survey the 
inner conditions of modern Europe, we see everywhere how thin 
is the partition between civilisation and culture on the one side, 
and chaos and barbarism on the other. The cast of thought 
which would rally England for the Constitution and the Empire 
against the great peril simply recognises realities. It is absurd 
to call it immoral. 

It does not, moreover, follow that the line of cleavage is to be 
traced between men and women of property and the great mass 
of the poor. In fact, the vital need of present day politics is that 
the poor should realise that revolution never pays and that class 
warfare and class hatred in the end only aggravate ‘the heavy 
and inevitable burden of poverty and wretchedness.’ It was the 
ex-demagogue, Gambetta, who described the Commune of 1871 
as ‘a convulsion of famine, misery and despair.’ It is to the 
whole nation’s interest that the British Government should con- 
tinue its wonderful work of restoring peace and order to a troubled 
world, and that at home it should pursue a policy of courage, 
tolerance and economy. The really salient factors in any improve- 
ment in the conditions of our national life are not fit objects 
of controversy between good citizens. The tasks which have 
been undertaken by our delegates at Washington and Genoa 
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are analogous to those which lie before us at home. If the Con- 
servative Party shows itself too uncompromisingly exclusive in 
furthering the national cause, the danger is that it will drive 
whatever is moderate and public-spirited in the Liberal and 
Labour sections of society into the arms of the extremists. For 
this reason even when the phrase ‘ Coalition ’ is dropped, the idea 
of co-operation ought to continue, and ought to dominate the 
minds of the best among the political groups which are to. emerge 
from the present welter. 

It may well be that the self-sacrifice and loyalty of the Con- 
servative leaders since the beginning of the war have weakened 
the resources and lessened the enthusiasm of the party. Many 
among the rank and file yielded their support to Mr. Lloyd George 
rather slowly. To-day his name has lost its magic, and a large 
number of Conservatives in the country who are not Die Hards 
nevertheless feel that an undue proportion of high places have 
been given to his supporters, and that he enjoys too great a 
personal ascendency in the Cabinet. But, on the other hand, 
history will, I think, hold that if Conservatism has lost something 
as a political force for the moment by failing to retain the warm 
support of some of its old adherents, it has gained much more from 
the idealism which inspired the nation through its long struggle 
with Germany, and which remains the true hope of the British 
constitutionalist. We are not going back to the static conception 
of Toryism as a creed which is rigid and fixed for ever. The 
normal Conservative of 1922 does not mean merely to revert to 
the social complacency of 1914. It is as much out of date as pre- 
Revolution politics were out of date in 1815. In fact, it is on this 
point that the Die Hards have failed to remain in touch with the 
hopes and beliefs of the ordinary Briton, especially of the ex- 
soldier. Conservatism in 1922 is not satisfied with the pure 
individualism and the contentment with existing practices which 
satisfied the bulk of its adherents before the war. This does not 
mean that we are to set our pace to Lloyd-Georgian rhetoric. It 
is hard for many of us to take his glowing view of the future. We 
are not an emotional people. The fancy of ‘ a good time coming ’ 
has led too many political prophets to disaster and too many 
credulous voters to disillusion. The older one gets, the less con- 
fident one becomes, not only as to the merits of a particular 
question, but as to whether the theory of progress, which idealists 
have handed down from age to age, is really applicable at all 
to our industrial civilisation. We quote sadly Sir Edward 
Coke’s dictum, ‘The most learned doubteth most,’ and are 
removed by a great gulf of sentiment from the buoyant optimism 
of the Victorians. A modern reader will be no more readily 
convinced by the calm assumptions of Buckle’s History of 
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Civilisation than by the joyous and unquestioned visions of 
Locksley Hall. 

Nevertheless, no party is worthy of shaping a nation’s destiny 
which does not seek to persuade itself of the real existence of an 
ascent of man. When our generation has surmounted war’s 
aftermath and has re-established not only goodwill among States, 
but free and prosperous traffic between their peoples, it should 
not pass the wit of man to raise the general standard of culture 
and comfort, to reduce the dead weight of poverty and bad 
housing, to enlarge and ennoble the uses to which men and 
women now put their leisure. It is easy enough to mock at the 
highly coloured expressions of faith in the future which marked 
the Prime Minister’s speeches during the months when the 
Armistice appeared to him and many others to herald the dawn of 
a golden age. It is a better task to try gradually to translate 
those of his aspirations which were founded on a just perception 
of human capacities into the daily life of the country. That is 
the work of Conservatism, which from generation to generation 
responds to what Disraeli described as ‘ the invigorating energies 
of an educated and enfranchised people.’ 

In the present flux of political factions it seems, therefore, to 
be sheer folly to exclude the co-operation of the more enlightened 
elements among Liberals and Labour men by a sharp insistence 
upon party badges and labels. If the vital issues of the age are 
indeed the conquest of the economic and social disorders of Europe 
and the reduction of the burden of taxation, there can be no 
sacrifice of tradition or of honour in joining with these elements 
for the nation’s good. The Coalition Liberal is only separated 
from the Conservative by a turn of imagination. Both share the 
same conception of Britain’s place in the world, and of the dangers 
that now face society. Like the Unionist of 1886, the Coalition 
Liberal has risked the hate of his former comrades and the revolt 
of many of his constituents. So long as the group system pervades 
Parliament, it would be madness to refuse the help of men whose 
antipathies to Conservatism have been sapped by greater know- 
ledge, and whose love of maxims and formulas has been dispelled 
under the hard knocks of experience. They may well call them- 
selves good Liberals still, even though the Great War burnt up 
most Liberal catchwords. It is character that matters, not 
terminology. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has repeatedly borne 
witness to the entire absence of party feeling and party divisions 
within the Cabinet. 

If supporters of the Government have thus largely drifted 
from parties into groups, the Opposition has gone through an 
equally steady process of disintegration. The term ‘ Labour’ 
covers a multitude of creeds. Half the Labour members are still 
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sober-minded trade union officials. We see them scattered over 
the Opposition benches in the House, mainly rather advanced in 
years, moderate men in all essentials, experienced in their own 
callings, not in the least bitter, honest so far as their unions 
permit honesty, distrustful of the wild Communist experiment 
in Russia, and, if one may use without offence a north-country 
description often applied to them, notably ‘ slow in the uptake.’ 
Revolutionaries are not made of this stuff. The other half are 
youngish zealots, with quicker minds and readier tongues, full of 
half-digested knowledge and equipped with whole armouries of 
phrases, which range from ‘ India for the Indians!’ and ‘ Egypt for 
the Egyptians!’ to ‘ Capital is robbery ’ and ‘ Labour is the only 
source of wealth.’ They call their friends ‘ wage-slaves’ and 
their foes ‘ capitalists,’ and, in defiance of history, they glibly 
appeal for unity among all the proletariats of the world. This 
type is keen and acid ; holds out its hand to the Russian Soviet, 
and aims avowedly at materialist ends. It is a tragedy of con- 
fusion that many of these subjects of ‘the obscene empires 
of Mammon and Belial’ should have been trained at a school 
styled Ruskin Hall. They are as far removed in thought from 
the Labour pioneers of the last century as Lenin is from Tolstoy. 
No one can imagine a writer for the Daily Herald describing his 
work, as Blatchford described his Merrie England in 1894, as ‘ the 
earnest though weak effort of this poor clod of wayward marl . . . 
full of a wistful yearning for the unrevealed glory which men call 
God.’ If Labour is ever called upon to govern Britain, its two 
antagonistic elements are bound to clash. No one knows better 
than Mr. Clynes or Mr. Henderson that Mr. Lloyd George is not 
the only Coalition leader at Westminster. 

At the moment, in spite of much ‘ Wee Free’ cajolery, no 
working arrangement between the Labour Party and the 
Asquithian Liberals seems probable before the next election. 
The Labour men realise how hard it is to find a common platform 
with a faction whose views on all big questions from nationalisation 
to imperialism are hopelessly vague. ‘‘ Wee Frees’ will acclaim the 
League of Nations, and then denounce the Government for acting 
on its mandates. They are anti-Turk, and yet object to our 
building up self-government in Iraq and Palestine. People will 
vote white, and they will vote black; they will not vote grey. 
The return of Mr. Asquith at the Paisley bye-election paralysed his 
party’s powers of initiative, and condemned its official programme 
to sterility. 

The true test of any system of government is not, however, 
the clarity of its outlines nor the harmony of its first principles. 
The English touchstone in politics has always been practical. 
It does not really matter if our methods have for the,moment 
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lost the obvious simplicity which attached to our historic two- 
party method, and which we contrived to preserve for more than 
a quarter of a century after the emergence of a third great party. 
So long as our Government is carried on with efficiency and 
honesty, and so long as our people understand the need to be 
interested in how they are governed, democracy will not suffer 
by passing through a phase of groups. 

Does this interest exist ? Although the franchise has been 
broadened, and although the children of most families receive a 
free education at the cost of the State, it has been hard to with- 
stand the overriding competition of amusements in moulding 
the tastes of the average Englishman. ‘Civics’ are not taught 
in our schools. The Territorial Army, in spite of its greatly 
reduced establishment, is far below strength. The newspapers 
give little space to serious public affairs. The love of sport is 
generally far stronger than the desire for knowledge. One of the 
great dangers which arise from the decline of party is the conse- 
quent diminution of public faith in politics. Group govern- 
ment is never unambiguous. It is not easily intelligible. It 
suggests obscurity of principles. Political clubs are now kept 
alive mainly by their social attractions. Pretended purists will 
not concern themselves with politics because ‘ it is a dirty game,’ 
forgetting that nothing degrades politics more than their own 
unconcern. A Government in office suffers more from popular 
indifference to national affairs than any party in opposition, for 
irresponsible critics of men in office find it easy to hide the differ- 
ences of opinion among their members, and to practise the 
traditional art of disguising the variety of their ideals by the 
glowing vagueness of their programmes. Any Government 
stands to lose by group politics. 

One can easily imagine each section of the Opposition in the 
present Parliament appealing to the country for support in its 
alleged championship of economy and retrenchment; of social 
reform and of more elaborate free education ; of low-rented and 
well-built houses for all ; of motherhood endowment and widows’ 
pensions ; of old age pensions at fifty without any income test ; 
of higher wages, lower prices, more employment, shorter hours ; 
of abolishing armaments and abandoning oversea entanglements. 
These cries already, indeed, constitute the lightly ringing currency 
of ‘ Wee Free’ and Labour platforms at bye-elections. They are 
formidable counters against a Government which depends upon 
a mere confederation of groups. 

The plain duty of honest men is to teach the country the 
truth about politics. Let Britain realise that she cannot have 
lower taxes without reducing expenditure; that she cannot 
reduce expenditure without giving up luxuries; that she cannot 
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indulge in new social reforms until she can afford the outlay ; 
that all State management and interference mean more expense 
and less efficiency; that high wages and short hours without 
hard work defeat their own ends ; that it is folly to foster idleness 
at the cost of industry and thrift ; that civil prosperity is impos- 
sible without civil peace; that the world would be in confusion 
if the British Empire lost its might. The coming election is not 
going to precipitate a return to party politics in the pre-war 
sense. It cannot possibly exorcise the prevailing domination of 
groups. But if only our people, who have been so patient in 
their long adversity, will face the truth bravely, and will distin- 
guish what is real from what is vanity, all will yet be well. 
Magnus est veritas, et prevalebit. 


GERALD B. Hurst. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


THouGH this age contribute nothing further to the accumulated 
store of human wisdom, yet its apology may well be found in the 
fact that it has at least striven to discover the meaning of progress. 
But it ill becomes us to take to ourselves too great credit in this 
matter, for the Victorians had already in their day propounded 
the problem, and Tennyson had shown that the idea of progress 
which we associate with the nineteenth century had been called 
into question by our grandfathers. For he first gave an effective 
challenge to the indolent belief that progress is something which 
must always arise when democratic institutions are in being, and 
that the whole duty of the statesman is to set the heels above the 
head and swear the brain is in the feet. His was a challenge 
startling indeed to a generation accustomed to repeat to itself, 
‘Every day and in every way we must, in the nature of things, be 
getting better and better,’ bemusing itself with the singularly 
false catch-phrase which states that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, though a little clear thinking makes it evident that 
it is rather the voice of the devil. For whatever be the real 
nature of progress biological, economic, or spiritual, one attribute 
at least may be universally ascribed to it: it arises always from 
the thought or action of individuals, by whom it is impressed upon 
the mass. The latter always resists progress and constitutes 
itself the champion of those outgrown instincts which individuals 
strive to eliminate. For of old the god of the crowd was Pan, but 
half human in soul as in body, driving mobs into senseless fear 
or into bestial stupidity and cruelty, the incarnation of reversion, 
the prototype of the devil who, when great Pan died, became sole 
legatee, not only of the crowd’s devotion, but also of the horns 
and cloven hoof. What crowd, when shown all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them, has ever refused to fall down and 
worship ? And what crowd, having done so, has ever escaped the 
descent toward the beast which such worship involves? In 
Russia the surrender of the crowd to its god has been so complete 
that, if none arise to drag that unhappy nation back to civilisa- 
tion, the remnant of the people will revert to a level at which Pan 
must be born again to take the place of a devil too high in the 
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scale of evolution to suit a race living upon acorns and slugs. 
Thus will the triumph of the proletariat reach its acme in the loss 
of all human qualities, for all restraint will have vanished, and 
desire, reigning supreme, will make men beasts till individuals brave 
the power of the mob and make beasts men again as in the past. 

For, before there were men, one of our ancestors began to 
walk on his hind legs. Without doubt the others, instigated by 
Pan, killed him. Generations passed, and another began to walk 
upright. Doubtless he also met with sudden death at the hands 
of the mob, for those were the days of primitive Communism 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat. But at length there was 
born one who, withdrawing himself from his fellows, taught 
himself not only to walk on his hind legs, but also some more useful 
art, such as that of throwing stones. Thus on his return to the 
herd he was able by stone-throwing to commend to the males 
his views on the subject of locomotion. Moreover, the females 
of the species found something admirable in the innovation and 
taught it to their young, a task rendered the more easy by a 
hereditary tendency owing its origin to that admiration. There- 
fore, after many ages, all walked with grace upon their hind legs, 
and all threw stones with ever increasing force and accuracy. 
Generations passed, and there arose other individuals who 
developed in themselves other new powers. But ever at first 
the mob slew the pioneers, and ever in the end adopted the new 
faculty, till at length there were men. But in the long history 
of the descent of man it is to be observed that all progress came 
from individuals, and all resistance to progress from the mob. 
For that which biologists call evolution would appear to be a 
process which can only go forward when individuals, conquering 
their fear of the majority in obedience to a stimulus from some 
extra-mundane source, seek an ideal through lonely and untrodden 
ways, while that which scientists call reversion is the spirit of the 
crowd, of those who force the cup of hemlock on the few or nail 
them to the cross. These few, suffering even unto death in order 
that they may guide the human race along the path of progress, 
are the aristocrats of their generation. Firm in the faith that 
the well-being of the many can only be secured by the self- 
sacrifice of the few, and taking upon themselves the likeness of 
servants, they become greatest by being the least, and rule the 
destinies of mankind because they alone see the vision without 
which the people perish. Age after age the struggle goes on 
between the aristocrats and the mob, a struggle in which ridicule 
and persecution always seem to give victory to the latter. Yet 
the mob of each succeeding generation honours the memory of 
the aristocrat whom its predecessors overwhelmed. And this, 
it would appear, is progress, that course of evolution which is 
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not utilitarian, which derives its motive .power from beyond this 
non-moral cesmos, which made man from the beast, and which 
may yet make gods from men. For, as I believe, the gods are 
those who have power to accomplish all desire, yet are untouched 
by all desire of material things. 

Progress, then, for this present age involves the renunciation 
of desire and the overturning of that idol of the crowd. For 
increased power of accomplishment, accompanied by increased 
desire, leads us no further forward, making mankind no better 
and no happier. Yet renunciation of itself is not enough and may 
again, as in the past, degenerate into a mean and beastly asceti- 
cism, inducing atrophy of the soul by mortification of the flesh. 
Bestowing all one’s goods to feed the poor and giving one’s body 
to be burned are actions profitable only in so far as they enable 
one to possess that charity by which alone men can gain the gift 
of prophecy, understanding all knowledge and all mysteries. 
Thus spoke the poet centuries ago ; and his words are interpreted 
by the physicist of to-day in the manner following. All observa- 
tions of phenomena are relative to the observer, and therefore 
every individual is the centre of a universe peculiar to himself. 
Hence it would appear that reality can be found, not in observed 
phenomena, but only in the transformations which correlate 
observations in all those universes. That is to say, every indi- 
vidual consciousness may be regarded as the origin of a system 
of co-ordinates differing in a greater or less degree from all other 
systems. Yet, if the apostle of physical relativity is not in error, 
expressions may be found which will transform descriptions of 
events in terms of any one system into equivalent descriptions of 
those events in terms of all other systems. Thus it would seem 
that to us there can be nothing free from relativity except those 
equations of transformation which, being true for all systems of 
co-ordinates, are absolute. Such equations, it would appear, are 
reality, or what men call God. Up to this point I have endeavoured 
to avoid falling into metaphor, but now we must take the risk of 
a plunge into that perilous sea. Let us imagine reality as a pri- 
mary electric circuit and individual consciousnesses as secondary 
circuits of infinite variety, but all of them subject to inductive 
effects from the primary. Those effects are different for each 
secondary circuit, though they originate from a single activity in 
the primary by which the secondaries (if we may use the language 
of poetry) live and move and have their being. Traditional 
mysticism, based upon self-centred asceticism, is the attempt to 
bring about complete coincidence of an individual secondary with 
the primary—an object apparently unattainable except after the 
physical disintegration of the former. For my part, however, I 
am inclined to believe that an approximation to such intimate 
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knowledge of reality is possible by other means. If a man 
succeeds in cultivating that capacity, which we call love or 
charity, to a degree which enables him to have a complete sympathy 
with other men, then indeed he may deduce the primary from this 
intimate knowledge of a number of secondaries. No longer then 
does he know in part and prophesy in part, for that which is 
perfect is manifest, and he knows even as he isknown. The faith 
which tells him that there is such knowledge and the hope which 
tells him that it can be attained are less than the charity which 
brings him to it. Envying not, seeking not his own, thinking no 
evil, he understands at last the true relation between his universe 
and those of others, realising that men are evil only in so far as he 
is evil and good only to the extent that he is good. Such is the 
aristocrat, the man who rules his world. Such are the meek who 
inherit the earth. But the men of the crowd. seeking always the 
accomplishment of desire, take sceptres in their hands and think 
they rule. Thus cities never cease from ill, and democracy is 
but an arc of the circle in which the political history of a nation 
continually revolves until aristocracy is reached and the philo- 
sopher is king. 

The consideration of political matters in these days involves 
always a study of economic conditions, since the rise of democracy 
has made politics the business of the crowd, which regards them 
simply as a means for securing the eating of bread without the 
sweating of the brow. When, therefore, we come to the applica- 
tion of the aristocratic principle to the affairs of a modern State, 
it is necessary to set narrow limits to our investigation and to 
avoid straying beyond the immediate issue, which would appear 
to be the question as to how the State may be organised so that it 
does not carry in itself the seeds of its own dissolution. Now, if 
we consider the tendencies of modern democracies, we find that 
they are dominated by men who are the exact reverse of aristo- 
crats, being full of ambition and greed yet incapable of gaining 
power or wealth by honest means. These men, mere incarnations 
of the spirit of the mob, can always deceive the latter, for, 
blinded by greed, it bestows political power upon them in return 
for promises of material benefits. The very fulfilment of those 
promises involves the oppression of the temperate and prudent 
by the taxation which must be imposed upon them in order to 
provide doles for the improvident majority. Thus is fostered the 
growth of a proletariat,.a mass of voters who, contributing nothing 
to the welfare of the State, live as parasites upon the real workers. 
The nation is divided into two classes, those who pay taxes and 
those who receive taxes. In order to retain his power, the 
demagogue must make it certain that the latter shall always be 
more numerous than the former. This he does by means of whet, 
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with cynical humour, is called social reform, a method of taking 
money from those who earn it by their labour and giving it to 
those who do not. In this way he ensures that the latter shall 
have opportunity for begetting innumerable children at the 
expense of the former, and thus he provides for the continual 
renewing of the proletariat. For if one of that substratum raise 
himself above his condition and become a contributor to the 
prosperity of the community, he is likely to be no longer deceived 
by the demagogue and is therefore useless to the latter. So steps 
are taken through taxation to force him to limit his family, and 
the taxes which he pays are used to bribe the remaining prole- 
tarians to breed a never ending succession of greedy and ignorant 
voters. This is demagogy in its simplest form, a form capable of 
preventing progress in any but the most virile nations. But the 
modern expert in that science does not depend entirely upon so 
crude a method. By a refinement of political degradation he has 
succeeded in purchasing the votes of the masses with their own 
money. This device is known as indirect taxation, and reaches 
its full development in the policy of Tariff Reform, which is an 
instrument for extracting money secretly from the pockets of all 
the people and for buying the votes of the more ignorant with a 
portion of it, the remaining portions being used in purchasing the 
support of incompetent manufacturers and in bestowing valuable 
favours upon the personal friends of the demagogue. 

Now, it is to be observed that a policy designed to redistribute 
wealth among the people might be pursued without disaster by 
an autocrat provided that the taxation of the prudent for the 
benefit of the thriftless be not so heavy as to destroy all incentive 
to the production of wealth by those most capable of performing 
that task. But in a democracy such a policy must inevitably be 
fatal to the prosperity of the people and to the strength of the 
State. For the demands of the greedy majority, enforced by its 
votes, can never be satisfied even though the producers of wealth 
are brought to destitution by taxation; and in the end the 
demagogue is compelled to order a capital levy, thus hastening 
still further the ruin of the people. In our own country at the 
present time those who rule can still gain the support of the 
hungry mob by drafts upon the future. But they cannot long 
preserve their power in the face of the opposition of other dema- 
gogues who promise, if elected, to distribute the whole of the seed- 
corn for food because the present harvests are bad. Therefore it 
would appear at first sight that we are coming rapidly to that 
critical point at which there are only two ways open to the avoid- 
ance of economic ruin and the disintegration of the State. Either 
the people must surrender their freedom and enthrone an auto- 
cracy—whether it be that of a personal dictator or that of the 
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peculiarly brutal tyranny known as State Socialism—or they 
must preserve their freedom by electing to represent the democracy 
men whose political actions will be in accord with the aristocratic 
principle. But in the practical affairs of the nation, since no man 
is entirely a demagogue and no man entirely an aristocrat, such 
extremes as I have described above do not arise. In actual 
practice it is not a question of ruin or Utopia. But the degrees 
of prosperity or misery among the people and of strength or 
weakness in the State depend upon the degree to which there is 
present in the men forming the Government a preponderance of 
the aristocratic or of the demagogic spirit. When the former is 
in the ascendant, there is progress; but when the latter pre- 
dominates, there is retrogression. 

But a new factor in the affairs of democratic States must be 
taken into consideration. The historic parties have always at 
the least made pretence of putting definite political philosophies 
before the people. Each asked the suffrage of the democracy on 
the ground that it was wiser and better than its rival. And, 
however deep the degradation of those parties may have become 
in practice, they still in theory make the same claim. Theoretically 
then these parties are aristocratic in the narrow political sense. 
But a third party has arisen which frankly bases its claim to 
power, not upon a supposed superiority of any kind, but upon a 
definite and admitted inferiority. That there may be no doubt 
about this, it calls itself the Labour Party—that is to say, the 
party of those who believe that the men who receive a weekly 
wage are more fit to rule than those who do not, Now, with very 
few exceptions, men do not work for a wage because they enjoy 
doing so, but rather because they cannot avoid doing so. Almost 
all men desire wealth and endeavour, within the scope of their 
respective abilities, to gain it. A few succeed; many fail. It is 
absurd to suggest that the man who is poor because he does not 
desire to be rich is anything but superior to the man who is rich 
because he desires to be so. But if both desire to be rich, the one 
who is poor notwithstanding that desire is clearly inferior to the 
one who desires and attains. I have taken for consideration the 
competition for wealth because it is the only one in which practi- 
cally all men take part with enthusiasm. We should have 
criteria far better than that of wealth if men habitually competed 
against one another for virtue or wisdom. But they do not. So 
the only standard by which in general we can assess their relative 
capacities is that of success or failure in the competition to 
become rich. And judged by this standard—thus unhappily the 
only one available—the man who works for a wage is manifestly 
inferior to the man who does not. Upon this inferiority the 
members of the Labour Party base their claim to power. Because 
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they have not even wrapped up their talent in a napkin, but have 
spent it, they demand that they shall be made rulers over many 
cities. Even if they say that there is no meaning in their official 
title, and that they should in reality be called the Socialist Party, 
we still find the same idea of the essential fitness of the inferior to 
rule over the superior. For Socialism simply means the belief 
that those who are bad in the economic sense should rule over 
those who are good in the economic sense. The Socialist, main- 
taining what Marxists call the materialistic interpretation of 
history—that men live by bread alone—chooses to judge all 
things from the standpoint of full or empty stomachs; and 
therefore by that standard he must himself be judged. The wage- 
earners may be superior in beauty, or in wisdom, or in virtue ; 
but those supcriorities are not such as Socialists can recognise, 
Within the limits set by Socialism it is manifest, then, that the 
capitalist employer, who is also an inventor or a successful 
organiser of industry, excels all others ; while the unskilled wage- 
earner is within those limits inferior to all except the poets, 
artists, idlers, and saints, who form the economically criminal 
class, but are too few in number to be worthy of the consideration 
of a democrat. Yet the Socialist maintains that those who are 
inferior in the matter which alone he regards as important should 
rule over those who are superior in that same matter. So the 
mere change of name from Labour Party to Socialist Party does 
not change the essentially cacocratic principle upon which its 
policy rests. There are some indeed who would go yet further, 
and would carry that principle to its logical conclusion. For, 
advocating the dictatorship of the proletariat, they wish to 
abolish even democracy and to submit the majority to a tyranny 
of those who are worst, not from the economic only, but also from 
every other, point of view. With a superfluity of naughtiness, 
they endeavour to hurry mankind back to the jungle under the 
leadership of those who are bad economically, ethically, zestheti- 
cally, intellectually, physically, and in every other way. The 
Socialist is an unconscious foe to progress, but the Communist is a 
deliberate reversionist, exalting greed and hatred above all other 
motives which affect the actions of men. 

Now, it may be said that aristocracy is impossible in States 
having a democratic constitution, since a majority will always 
elect as its rulers demagogues rather than aristocrats. But those 
who put forward this objection forget that the domination of 
democratic States by demagogues arises only from the fact that 
for the moment the spirit of the mob is in the ascendant in such 
communities. It must, however, be borne in mind that, as I 
have endeavoured to show in the earlier part of this essay, the 
universe of every man is subjective to a degree which may become 
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very great in the case of a man who, at any sacrifice of his own 
material interests, seeks to reach some small measure of wisdom 
by the path of service and love of his neighbours. For my part, 
I am inclined to interpret the basic principle of Buddhism, 
Platonism, and Christianity alike as the belief that, if one man 
could be perfect, the universe would be perfect, and that, to 
the extent that he is lifted up, to that extent will he draw all men 
after him. He who holds a contrary opinion may well be written 
down a pessimist. For if this world be so hard and unyielding 
that we mortals cannot mould it to our will, we should lose nothing 
by becoming cows or even cabbages. But if men can so mould 
the universe, we have at once an answer for those who ask why 
the heathen rage so furiously together and the people imagine a 
vain thing. For in the matter of the raging of the heathen and 
the wars arising therefrom it would appear to me that the con- 
scientious objectors to military service are right in theory, since 
doubtless if we were good all aggressive armies would melt away 
in a night as did that of Assyria on an historic occasion. Their 
error surely lies herein, that they fail to perceive that in actual 
fact we are not good enough to render evil non-existent and must, 
therefore, take up sword and rifle from time to time and go out 
to do battle with the heathen for the ultimate good of both parties, 
upheld by the happy certainty that, so long as we enjoy fighting, 
so long will there be someone to fight against. And in the matter 
of the imagining of vain things by the people it would appear that 
democracies elect demagogues to rule over them because we are 
not aristocrats, or, to be more precise, because I am not an 
aristocrat. For it is at the least doubtful whether you, reader, 
have any jurisdiction within this universe of mine. 

This essay has become like a beaker filled almost to the brim 
with selections from nearly every bottle on the shelf, forming a 
cloudy mixture which gives off profuse narcotic fumes. Let us, 
then, add a little of that most powerful reagent, the practical 
application, in order that we may precipitate solid matter of some 
kind. We can effect this by considering the question whether 
any parliamentary constituency will elect as its representative 
a candidate who possesses the aristocratic, rather than the 
demagogic, temperament. Such a one will necessarily refuse 
to make use of those conventional aids to election without which 
the demagogue is helpless. He will offer himself only in a district 
where he and all his faults are well known. He will pay no sub- 
scriptions and, as far as he is able, will tell no lies. If he says that 
he believes in Liberal or in Conservative principles, he will state 
clearly what he conceives those principles to be. He will not 
allow the walls to be defaced with posters, nor will he attempt to 
obtain a pension for any elector who is not entitled to one. If 
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he visits a political club he will not drink a drop more alcohol 
than he desires to drink ; nor will he, even on the day of the poll, 
kiss a single baby that he does not wish to kiss. ‘ And,’ the 
cynical reader will add, ‘ the people, deeming him a most abomin- 
able prig, will elect his rival.’ But this hasty criticism appears, 
upon full consideration, to be unjustified. For there is nothing 
really offensive in honesty of purpose provided that it be decently 
clothed in a certain degree of whimsicality; how otherwise, 
indeed, shall this essay escape grave and deserved censure ? 
But, to return to our candidate for Parliament, if he really desires 
to serve his neighbours, he will first examine carefully the purpose 
of government. And having done so, he will, as I believe, be 
forced to the conclusion that all existing parties in the State now 
concern themselves far less with the question of government than 
with that of who are to be the governors, and that much of the 
present discontent arises from this. For he will perceive that 
good government is impossible in a democratic State when those 
who depend for the maintenance of their political power upon the 
votes of a majority undertake to redistribute wealth among the 
people. Therefore, if the latter desire that the Government shall 
organise education and other public services, this can only be done 
without danger to the State if it organises them in such a way 
that those who receive benefits shall make direct payment for 
them. But in the matter of defence against foreign aggression, 
and of providing means whereby crime shall be repressed and 
bargains upheld, it is fitting that the cost shall be borne by every 
citizen in a measure proportionate to his private wealth. 

Now, for my part, I hold that a candidate who is not afraid 
openly to put forward such opinions would be elected by many 
parliamentary constituencies at the present time. For there is 
undoubtedly in the minds of very many men and women a deep 
distrust in that self-interested opportunism which has passed for 
statesmanship during the last twelve or fifteen years. In the 
language of commerce, there is a ‘ demand’ for a philosophy of 
politics and for men who will put the teachings of such a 
philosophy into practice. Even my crude attempts to help in 
clearing the path by which the philosopher may come are received 
with a courteous suppression of laughter on the part of the wise 
and an affectionate support from the simple which will, I am told, 
secure for me the opportunity of putting forward my artless 
theories in Parliament for some time tocome. And if my informa- 
tion is incorrect and a disappointed constituency dismiss me from 
its service at the coming election, I would have you observe, 
reader, that such an event would not prove that my theory of 
aristocracy is wrong; it would merely prove that I have not the 
aristocratic temperament. 

AusTIN HOPKINSON. 








BYRON RECONSIDERED 


So much has been written of late about Byron that the reader, 
I know, may very well think he has read enough, and pass on. 
That I must risk, for it is precisely that fact which first of all 
impels me to write. The recent publication by Mr. John Murray 
of two volumes of new Byron Letters set many people writing 
about him, and not all of them wrote with much previous know- 
ledge. Some of them, if I may say it without rudeness, seemed 
to have heard of him for the first time so far as his life was 
conceined, and to have given a jump of surprise at a false con- 
clusion. For these new letters, or at least those of them addressed 
to Lady Melbourne—and they were between a third and a half of 
the whole—show only a limited and, on the whole, an unfortunate 
side of Byron, and the resulting opinion of him needs enlargement 
and correction. A second reason I have for writing is less altruistic, 
and I must ask to be forgiven if it is too personal to myself. When 
the six-volume edition of the letters was published more than 
twenty years ago, I wrote two essays—for the publication was 
split in half, with a few years’ interval—which, whatever their 
demerits, were the result of a great deal of reading and meditation. 
Well, then, it is interesting to me to consider the matter again 
and to see what changes in my opinions and feelings have been 
caused by fresh knowledge acquired in the interval and by the 
intervening twenty years of my own earthly pilgrimage. I 
hope it will not be thought unreasonably vain or egotistical to 
refer to these old efforts ; it is, I think, the best way in which I 
can express my opinion and arguments. 

One reads what one wrote twenty years ago with a sort of 
two-edged trepidation. Was it very bad? Or was it, on the 
other hand, a great deal better than what one cando now? The 
latter discovery would be the more disconcerting, perhaps, and 
I was not sorry to come across an extremely vile phrase, a result 
of hurry and eagerness, of which my calmer age would be incapable, 
On the whole, however, I was glad to be able to applaud my earlier 
self. My enthusiasm for Byron is less than it was, and I see 
darker shades in him than I saw, but I hope I shall never be too 
chilled to admire the generosity and fire of him, his intensity of 
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life, his wit and his irresistible fun. Time has confirmed the view 
of his poetry—that before Don Juan and The Vision of Judgment 
it is not great work, except for a few passages and a few songs, 
though the charge of ‘ affectation ’ against it is an ignorant one. 
Time has made it unnecessary to disprove the legend of the 
glowering, saturnine Byron, for that legend is dead, and everyone 
knows that he was the liveliest and wittiest of companions. 
And I think also that time—in this case fresh knowledge and the 
new letters—has added force to the view expressed that the popular 
idea of Byron as a man essentially devoted to amours and 
intrigues and absorbed by them was the reverse of the truth ; 
that his affairs with women did not reach the core of his nature ; 
that it was by his friendships with men and the activities he shared 
with them that his heart and mind were more truly affected. 
It may seem odd to those who have read the letters to Lady 
Melbourne that they should confirm this view of Byron as a ‘ man’s 
man,’ but I shall try to show that they do so, well aware as I am 
of the difficulties in the way of all judgment on human character. 

I find that twenty years have made a difference in my way of 
looking at Byron’s affairs with women. I do not look at them 
now with the same light-hearted and amused toleration. The 
cynicism and man-of-the-worldism of the twenties lingered on, 
I suppose, into my thirties. Not that I have grown less tolerant. 
The more I see of life the more I believe in the maxim about 
understanding and forgiving, if, indeed, one is ever called upon 
to forgive other people’s faults when they have not injured 
oneself. But I am conscious now of the grievous waste of life 
there was in all that facile and (almost always) heartless eroticism. 
I am conscious, too, of a distaste in naming this or that woman . 
as Byron’s mistress, dead so many years though she be. I must 
deal with the subject, however, or not write about Byron as a 
man at all, and part of it—and the most difficult and distasteful 
part—I am compelled to deal with in honesty, having to confess 
an injustice. Twenty years ago it seemed to me that Lady 
Byron must have imagined or invented her story to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe about Byron’s relations with Augusta Leigh, his half- 
sister, and I denounced her accordingly. I was wrong. Lord 
Lovelace’s Astarte certainly did not prove that this was the 
reason of Byron’s separation from his wife, but it certainly proved 
that it was in her mind very soon afterwards, and it went near 
to proving that Augusta admitted it. Mr. Richard Edgcumbe 
had an ingenious, if improbable, theory that she was shielding 
Mary Chaworth. I think the letters to Lady Melbourne prove 
that this theory is out of the question, and that the graver theory 
was true. I am not reviewing them, and will not elaborate the 
matter in detail. Dark references to something ‘ perverse ’ and 
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‘terrible’ might be otherwise explained, but when we find him 
pleading that ‘ my A.’—as distinguished from ‘ your A.,’ Annabella 
Milbanke—‘ was not aware of her own peril till it was too late,’ 
and the like, the conclusion is inevitable. I remembered also 
a strange passage in the Journals which is shown by these letters 
to have been written just after his return from Augusta’s house. 
But the subject is painful, and has been threshed out elsewhere. 
It is but fair to remember that the two had hardly met before 
they were grown up. But the significance for Byron is that, by 
a hard irony of fate, this madness of his—which could only lead 
to ruin, and of which he recognised the evil—was the one passage 
in his life in which passion was joined with lasting affection and 
appreciation. They were always happy together. He relates 
how at Newstead they laughed together ‘much more than is 
suitable to so solid a mansion ; and the family shyness makes us 
more amusing companions to each other than we could be to 
anyone else.’ He cared for no other woman like this, certainly 
not for the Contessa Guiccioli, of whom he would write to Augusta 
(the letter is given in Astarte) that ‘she, like all the rest, would 
have her own way. You know that all my loves go crazy and 
make scenes, and so “she is the sixteenth Mrs. Shuffleton.”’ 
There was little romance in that affair on Byron’s side. And in 
all the others there was none. There was hardly ever even pursuit. 
Lady Caroline Lamb threw herself at him, and so, later on, did 
Jane Clairmont. Lady Oxford quietly annexed him for a time. 
It is significant that in all his scandalous confessions to Lady 
Melbourne the only case in which he pursued and the lady resisted 
ended in his ‘ sparing’ her. That was the comedy—it reads like 
a Restoration one—played at the Websters’ country house and 
at Newstead. The letters show us a curious state of manners, 
and the moralist who condemns Byron ought to take into account 
—at least in regard to these commonplace affairs—the influence 
of environment on a passionate young man in his twenties. 
There is no period in our history in which illicit relations were so 
frequent and so open in ‘ fashionable society ’ as in this of the 
Regency. Those great ladies, with their lovers and complacent 
husbands and dubiously fathered children! Something, even to 
Byron, must be allowed for atmosphere. 

But to my point as enforced by these letters to Lady Melbourne. 
Except Augusta Leigh there is no woman mentioned in them 
who had any interest for Byron but one. It is the picture of a 
young man turning from woman to woman at the bidding of a 
facile and ungovernable temperament, turning finally to marriage 
as an escape from some liaisons which had grown troublesome or 
tiresome and from one which frightened him. He is coldly 
appreciative of Miss Milbanke, and hopes she will ‘ govern’ him— 
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a hope which may have been a real desire for reform or merely 
a wish for a new sort of experience. It is a repellent picture, and 
but for the wit and extraordinary liveliness with which it is 
painted would be an intolerable one. Then take his attitude to 
Lady Melbourne herself. She was nearly forty years older than 
he, and there was no question of love-making. She was so intimate 
a friend, and he trusted her so completely, that he told her not only 
of affairs which meant nothing in their common world, but of 
something which might ruin him. She was a witty woman, 
influential in politics, of a great position. Yet hardly ever— 
though for long spells he wrote almost daily to her—does he write 
of anything else but his love affairs or trivial details of social life. 
That is all he supposes will interest her, or all he cares to discuss 
with her. Surely that supports my view that to him women 
were merely creatures of sex, and that, since he himself was not 
a mere creature of sex, but a man with a powerful and eager 
intellect and a heart capable of great generosity and self-sacrifice 
and friendship, it follows that women meant little in the deepest 
part of his interests and affections. They meant much in his 
time and energies, because he was a young man of violent instincts 
he never sought to control, but that is all. I fancy it was this 
attitude of his mind, which she must have felt, which first turned 
his wife, a young woman proud of her knowledge and mental 
gifts, against him. It was a grievous pity. He knew neither 
the blessed union of passion with understanding and affection— 
save possibly in one hopeless case—nor that friendship which 
of course (whatever the friends think or say) owes its colour and 
charm to differences of sex but is not directly concerned with it ; 
such friendship, indeed, he treated with bitter ridicule. He was 
conscious of this primitive attitude, and exaggerated it comically 
in later days in Italy with his ‘ they ought to mind home and be 
well fed and clothed, but not mixed in society. Music—drawing— 
dancing—also a little gardening and ploughing now and then’: 
so he wrote in his diary, and so, no doubt, he talked. Some 
woman might have changed all this for him, possibly, but he never 
met her. People have always exaggerated, by the way, the effect 
on him of Mary Chaworth, his early and innocent love, and the 
new letters prove that he had grown quite indifferent to her, 
though he played sentimentally with her name so often. These 
letters, then, to Lady Melbourne, while I think they support a 
right opinion for those who know the whole Byron, give a very 
inadequate idea of him to those who do not. Apart from the 
limitation of subject they are not of his best. They are witty, 
caustic, sometimes extraordinarily shrewd for his age (he was 
only twenty-three when they began), and with his vivid gift for 
painting a scene. They are alive—Byron was always alive—but 
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they lack something of the ease and broad humour and, above all, 
the bubbling fun to be found in his letters to men. 

It was indeed something of a relief to turn to these. To one 
familiar with the old letters these new ones were like a well- 
remembered voice speaking again: on the whole, a beloved voice. 
As I said, I find darker shades in Byron now: I am less carried 
away, and see his engrossing egotism and occasional brutality 
with a sterner eye; the dark episode in which I formerly 
disbelieved, and cannot now, reveals a repellent domination of 
sensuality : the limitation in his attitude to women is even less 
congenial to me than it was. For all that I cannot resist him. 
Wholly congenial still are his eager interest in his friends and 
their doings at home, his jolly chaff of them, his comic petulance 
and essential modesty under criticism, his outpouring of incidents 
and scenes and comments. This most living of all letter-writers 
brings his personality so clearly before me—the gaiety and sparkle, 
the pleasant voice, and the light in the beautiful face which made 
it to Walter Scott, surely least mawkish of men, ‘a thing to 
dream of ’—that I seem to see and hearhim. These new letters 
from Italy to Douglas Kinnaird and Hobhouse illustrate his 
best qualities, but not in full measure: only a few are as good 
as many scores we had already. Yet some are very good. The 
reader remembers, I hope, the first sending of Don Juan—the 
first two cantos—to London and how a committee of friends, 
Hobhouse and Kinnaird and Moore and Frere and Scrope Davies, 
sat solemnly upon it and advised the poet it would not do. He 
took the decision with extraordinary meekness, merely complain- 
ing, with Tony Lumpkin, that ‘I should be snubbed so while I 
am in spirits.’ We now have a letter to Kinnaird in the same 
tone : 

My DEAR Douctas,—I have received a very clever letter from Hob- 


house against the publication of Don Juan in which I understand you 
have acquiesced (you be damned). I acquiesce too, but reluctantly. 


He proceeds to complain bitterly of the money loss, as, no doubt, 
has been noticed by the arraigners of his ‘ avarice.’ If he had, 
less modestly, complained of the insult to his poetry, they would 
have arraigned his vanity. 


This comes of consulting friends. I will see you all damned before I 
consult you again. What do you mean now by giving advice when you are 
asked for it ? Don’t you know that it is like asking a man how he does, and 
that the answer in both cases should always be ‘ Very well, I thank you.’ 

Yours ever, B. 

P.S.—Give my love to Frere, but I will never forgive him or any of 

you. 


Fortunately he changed his mind and insisted on publication ; 


but is not the spirit a jolly and a beautiful one ? Remember that 
3F2 
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he realised he had found himself in Don Juan, thinking his early 
work ‘ exaggerated nonsense,’ and now is calmly told he must 
not publish it! The advice and the spirit of its acceptance are 
one of the strangest things in literary history. There is an 
amusing echo of the breeze with Hobhouse over the ballad on 
My Boy, Hobby O, though there is nothing so good as the grave 
inquiry about Mrs. Fry’s ministrations in Newgate when Hobhouse 
was a political prisoner there. I must not quote, however: 
quotations from Byron make one’s own writing look so dull, 
and I daresay many readers of Astarte, like myself, sighed with 
relief when, after the interminable letters of Lady Byron and 
Augusta, they got at the end of the book to the poet’s own 
fist. . . . We have learned more of the relations between Byron 
and Shelley from Shelley’s letters in the new volumes: there are 
none to him from Byron. Those relations were always rather a 
puzzle, and are so still. There has been some suggestion that 
Byron gave himself airs as a peer, and Shelley’s invariable ‘ My 
dear Lord Byron’ might tend that way, but it is really absurd. 
Byron was chaffed about that sort of thing at school, and a fault 
in that way is intelligible in one so foolishly brought up as he ; 
later it might have been confirmed by his friendlessness in London 
(before he woke to fame) and desertion by his relatives. But even 
in the old-fashioned idea as to what made a gentleman Shelley 
was his equal, and he writes without the slightest taint of 
superiority to Hobhouse and Tom Moore, who was the son of a 
grocer. Probably he hardly noticed some mistaken sensitiveness 
in Shelley. The materialism of his life in Venice jarred on 
Shelley, as we know, and he had little taste for Shelley’s 
philosophy. Yet they must have had a warm regard for one 
another. It is extraordinary that Shelley should have left the 
comparatively wealthy Byron 2o000/. in his will, while his wife 
must have been ill provided for. Byron refused the legacy ; 
any decent man would have done so, but it was hard on him to 
be rebuked afterwards by Mrs. Shelley for his avarice. Byron 
on his side said that he had never known a man ‘ who was not a 
beast in comparison ’ with Shelley, so praising his unselfishness. 
He had good reason to know, for Shelley’s care of his daughter 
Allegra, in the most trying of circumstances, was beautiful. 
Yet this same Byron, to all appearances, professed to believe a 
clumsy, beastly lie about Shelley, and certainly took no steps to 
set him right fora year. (There was a graver charge, as probably 
the reader knows, which is now disproved.) Yet again Shelley, 
knowing this, courted Byron’s society and was intimate with 
him to his own death. It is a hundred years past explaining, 
but if Shelley was an angel I think something there must have 
been on Byron’s side to make him less ill a friend. For Byron 
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was a good and generous friend over and over again. When 
Mrs. Shelley plagued him about Leigh Hunt he disclaimed all 
capacity for friendship, but that was his way: Tom Moore 
bears witness to this quality—and the poor return for it. As 
the matter stands with Shelley, however, I find one of those 
darker shades—in this case a repellently selfish carelessness, 
There is no shadow thrown on the spirit.in which he went to the 
Greek war. Byron’s unrest in his last few years, his talk of 
escaping from effete Europe to South America or what not, 
has been imputed to him for merely the vanity of a man who 
felt himself diminished in the public eye. That is stupidly super- 
ficial. The call to direct and energetic action was in his blood. 
It was stifled by the dissipations and intrigues which thronged 
upon him in early manhood and by his gift of expression in poetry. 
There may be no philosophical distinction between writing poetry 
and other, more obviously direct, activity, but certain tempera- 
ments feel one, all the same, and Byron’s was clearly one of them. 
He was not a sublime poet to whom the giving out of what is in 
him is the whole end of life. With him life was separate from 
his art, and as early as 1819 the life he led shamed him. ‘I feel 
—and I feel it bitterly—that a man should not consume his life 
at the side and on the bosom of a woman and a stranger.’ It 
rings true. He wanted to influence, to dominate, to act. The 
Greek war gave him his chance. He espoused the cause sincerely 
enough, poorly though he thought of the Greeks, but the other 
was the impelling reason. And at once powers long latent came 
out in him—resolution, foresight, a calm view of affairs and a 
prompt dealing with them. That the life cut short at thirty-six 
was a grievous loss to our world I shall never doubt. He might 
never have written another line of verse. But fearlessness and 
essential honesty, served by one of the most virile intellects we 
have known, would have found an outlet and probably in an 
England which had forgiven the past, and these are not qualities 
of every day. . . . Much or most of all this I said twenty years 
ago—perhaps, alas! in more readable language. The occasion 
seemed to call for another and a final word. 


G. S. STREET, 
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MAGGIE TULLIVER AND LA DAME AUX 
CAMELIAS 


IF there be one quality above another which entitles the author 
of The Mili on the Floss to the homage of posterity, which will 
cause her light on the firmament of fiction to retain its lustre, long 
after stars of greater magnitude may have been lost in oblivion, 
itis assuredly her matchless power—unsurpassed by even Shake- 
speare himself—of depicting the human soul in conflict: man in 
the grip of conscience, face to face with those eternal realities 
against which our earthly standards and maxims and conventions 
are of no avail. 

Adam Bede and Silas Marner, Middlemarch and The Mill on 
the Floss, will remain classics of English literature, despite the 
critic’s accusing finger, because here the historian and moralist 
of the future will find revealed English life in its essentials, the 
fundamental characteristics of a people whose distinguishing 
quality—and source of greatness—is an innate yearning for the 
spirit and vision of John Bunyan, for the pilgrim soul, that has 
here no abiding city. 

And as we wander through the portrait gallery of George 
Eliot’s women characters, and linger in contemplation before 
their familiar faces, there is none which, with all its human 
waywardness and passion, more truly reflects this searching for 
the truth ‘that teaches inwards’ than the face of dark-eyed 
Maggie Tulliver, rising hauntingly from the background of the 
Red Deeps. 

To attempt to draw an analogy between this pure and high- 
souled heroine of fiction and the frail ‘ Daughter of Joy,’ the pallid 
Lady of the Camellias, the creation of an artist with whom the 
austere English moralist appears to have little in common, might 
seem incongruous but that these two tragic heroines are united 
by one indissoluble bond: the spirit of renunciation, that utter 
negation of self in which woman has ever sought the fulfilment of 
her highest destiny, than which, despite the clamour of the 
would-be feminist, no surer means is to be found for the regenera- 
tion of man. 

And this spirit of self-surrender, this deliberate choice of 
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loneliness and obscurity and humiliation in the supreme hour of 
life, when love and happiness and success are within reach, this 
sublime self-effacement, which obliterates all differences of race 
and birth and position, and translates both sinner and saint to 
the same lofty plane, has its secret spring in the spiritual quality 
of passion, in that Divine fire which, transmuting our earthly love, 
makes of it at once the great mystery, and the supreme good, and 
the most irresistible force of life. 

The portrait of Maggie Tulliver, as the achievement of the 
novelist, is a triumph of psychology. 

From first to last, in every phase, in every crisis of her brief 
and tragic life, we see her acting in harmony with her conflicting 
self. Even when her actions appear most at variance with her 
ideals and principles, they are in reality most truly the outcome 
of these ideals and principles. 

The story of The Mill on the Floss is essentially the story of 
conflict—of conflict with principalities and powers, the story of 
unceasing moral and spiritual warfare, in which the very elements 
of Nature play their part. 

All through the tale the ominous murmur of the Floss fills us— 
like the chanting of the chorus in Greek tragedy—with a sense of 
foreboding, of impending disaster, and when the end comes, 
with all its dramatic suddenness, which, in the hands of a lesser 
artist, might well appear a mere artificial device, it seems no 
more than a fitting climax to accumulated tragedy. 

Maggie Tulliver is, of George Eliot’s women characters, the 
most human and the most lovable. We understand the old miller’s 
fondness for ‘ the little wench,’ and we feel that there is between 
these two more than the natural affinity between father and 
child. 

Maggie is, as it were, the incarnation of all those ‘ puzzlings ’ 
regarding a world which was to prove ‘ one too many’ for the 
man who, with his native shrewdness, realised that the possession 
of exceptional ability is apt to prove a two-edged sword in the 
hand of woman, for the man who, with something of the spiritual 
vision of Job rising early in the morning to offer sacrifice for his 
sons, endeavoured to secure immunity from suffering for his 
little daughter by forgiving his shiftless sister her debt. 

What more touching sight than that of the honest miller 
riding home, harassed and careworn, through the muddy Bassett 
lane, with an inward glow of satisfaction at a sacrifice which he 
could ill afford, but which assuredly was accounted to him for 
righteousness. 

Alas ! even the most tender solicitude of affection is powerless 
against the mysterious and relentless forces conjured up by those 
who love with the love of a Maggie Tulliver. 
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That Maggie should, from a little child, have clung with such 
passionate adoration to her barren-hearted brother, that she 
should have persisted in lavishing upon this self-centred egotist 
all the treasures of her noble and generous self, is characteristic of 
her essential womanliness. 

Has not woman’s love from times immemorial been wont to 
beat—like the waves of the ocean on some insensible rock— 
against the unresponsive, uncomprehending heart of man ? 

Young Tulliver is the unmistakable offspring of Puritan 
ancestry, however remote. 

He is that curious and essentially English type of man who, 
both from inclination and from principle, delights in eliminating 
from his heart every spontaneous emotion, every human and 
generous impulse, until he has transformed himself into an 
efficient and unlovely mechanism of righteousness. 

And yet this narrow-minded and narrow-hearted, self-satisfied 
and self-righteous brother was undoubtedly an instrument for 
Maggie’s salvation. 

But for his merciless condemnation of her tempestuous moods, 
but for his rigid principles—who knows ?—Maggie might never 
have persevered in her moral striving, might never have sought 
and found salvation in ‘ that little volume that works miracles to 
this day,’ in that little volume which has brought light and 
comfort to generations of men and women. 

Maggie Tulliver in the garret of Dorlcote Mill, poring over the 
leaves of The Imitation of Christ, what a testimony for the reality 
of things unseen, what a triumph of the immortal over the 
mortal. 

In a moment—in a flash—the veil is rent, and this wayward, 
self-confident, unregenerate child of Nature sees herself, and life, 
and all around her, in a new light. Behold, the former things are 
passed away. 

Alas! with the buoyant optimism of her generous heart, in 
the first flush of religious exaltation, Maggie sees nothing of the 
thorny path, the steep ascent, before her—goal and victory she 
believes to be hers already,-only to find—like Peter at cockcrow— 
that she has been faithless, not alone to those she loves, not alone 
to her own best self, but to one of those fundamental laws of 
morality, which the unregenerate and the worldly are careful to 
observe. 

That Maggie—the soul of honour, of loyalty, and of truth— 
should have been capable of betraying her dying father’s trust by 
her clandestine meetings with Philip Wakem, comes as a shock 
to the reader, who for the first time perhaps (and the last) finds 
himself in sympathy with young Tom in his fierce indignation, 
and more particularly in his scathing contempt for Philip Wakem. 
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Had Maggie loved Philip, she would never have consented to 
meet him in the Red Deeps. A nature such as hers would instantly 
have felt the need for self-sacrifice. 

But Maggie did not love Philip. 

Her consent to meet him was the result of blinding religious 
enthusiasm. Like many another woman, Maggie, alas! mistook 
a woman’s yearning to lavish affection, to give comfort, for the 
supreme passion of love. 

And Philip, with the merciless egotism characteristic of the 
sensitive, -rtistic man, who is apt to regard his lack of virility as 
a proof of superiority, and who therefore ignores those obliga- 
tions which other men consider as binding upon their honour— 
Philip does not scruple to accept—nay, to exact—from this noble 
and generous-hearted child, in the full radiance of her youth and 
beauty, the sacrifice of herself, of her life and love, although Philip 
knows that Maggie has nothing but friendship to give him. 

Had she married Philip—we shudder at the thought—Maggeie 
would never have known the height of bliss nor the depth of 
suffering of true love. She would never have known herself. 
From this fate Stephen Guest saved her. 

Was Stephen worthy of Maggie ? 

This, it has been said, is the problem the author of The Mill 
on the Floss left for the reader to solve. The solution of this 
problem, it has been asserted, on the other hand, George Eliot 
indicated by the tragic fate chosen for Maggie. 

Worthy or unworthy, Stephen Guest was Maggie’s destined 
lover. At the sight of her, at the call of love—like many a 
lesser m’n—he was in an instant translated far beyond the 
confines of his trivial existence, far beyond the limits of his 
own conventional self : 


And lo a blade for a Knight’s emprise 
Filled the fine, empty sheath of a man. 


Yes, Maggie and Stephen were predestined lovers. Theirs is 
the elemental passion which Nature reserves for her elect, theirs 
the Divine fire which illuminates and consumes the whole of life, 
theirs the love which admits no impediment, the love which—as 
a great author has nobly said—‘ can only be—and ought only to 
be—felt once in a lifetime.’ 

In the midst of this workaday world we see these two treading 
the enchanted paths of romance. Can we doubt that had they 
married romance would have been theirs to the end ? 

Stephen, with his sane man’s logic, with the clear vision of 
man, who for centuries has been face to face with the realities of 
life, who knows nothing of the intricacies of sheltered woman’s 
conscience, of her imaginative sense of morality—Stephen saw that 
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there was but one issue from this tangle, but one solution of this 
problem : 

In marrying him Maggie would be just to herself, just to him, 
just to her world, just even to little Lucy Deane, whose pure heart 
discerned the claim of such love as Maggie’s and Stephen’s. 

But had she married Stephen, Maggie would not have been 
Maggie Tulliver, would not have been the Maggie who long ago 
had learnt to measure life and herself by another than the accepted 
standard, the Maggie whose childish heart had pondered those 
mystic words, ‘ Forsake thyself, . . . and inordinate love shall 
die.’ 

In that same lane at Bassett where long ago her tender father’s 
heart had yearned over her, where now Stephen by her side was 
pleading for his love and hers, life offered to Maggie the supreme 
gift, and she rejected it—rejected it, realising as yet but dimly the 
nature of the price she would have to pay for this rejection. 

Her ordeal was yet to come. For life, and love, and the 
world have a ruthless way of exacting from us the uttermost 
farthing. 

Like Jane Eyre on her would-be wedding night at Thornfield, 
so Maggie on her would-be wedding day in the little inn at Mud- 
port was to wrench herself from her lover, from very life, was to 
pass the crucial test. And from this test, though broken-hearted 
and despairing, she emerged triumphant, in the moral grandeur 
which makes her an inspiration for all time. 

That, returning thus heroically alone and defenceless among 
her own people, Maggie should have encountered only relentless 
hostility, is perhaps the most severe and most deserved indictment 
of woman ever uttered by woman. ‘For,’ George Eliot justly 
observes, ‘ public opinion in such cases is feminine opinion.’ 

And we cannot even flatter ourselves that the attitude of the 
ladies of St. Ogg’s was prompted by a lofty sense of morality. 
No. ‘Had Maggie returned with a trousseau—a post-marital 
trousseau ’"—we are told, the whole affair would have been voted 
a delightful romance. 

But Maggie returned without that trousseau. She returned 
clad in the spiritual beauty which is invisible to the mediocre and 
the commonplace. For the mediocre and commonplace, having 
eyes only for the base side of human nature, knowing nothing of 
the spiritual beauty of passion, see in the woman who inspires it 
only the hated rival, the dangerous syren, who holds the key to 
the secret of man’s heart—the key to Nature’s great mystery of 
love. 

And Nature, more merciful than man, in the end came to the 
succour of her own. 

Maggie Tulliver, in her quest for Tom on that last night, 
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facing alone the dark waters of the Floss—how striking an 
image of woman, alone and unprotected, facing the dark waters 
of life. 

To all such—gazing, solitary, upon the desolation of a loveless 
future—Death comes, as it did to Maggie, as the great deliverer. 


There is no Englishman, it may be assumed, no English man 
of the world, who, whatever his creed, whatever his nature, has 
not at one time or other of his life—whether in reality or in 
imagination—sighed at the feet of some ‘ Lady of the Camellias,’ 
who has not been perplexed and perturbed by the insistent 
question why the lawful joys of matrimony are wont to bear so 
faint a resemblance only to the dreams of bliss conjured up at the 
thought of some ‘ Dame aux Camélias.’ 

And yet how many, we wonder, of those whose hearts have been 
stirred by the younger Dumas’ world-renowned drama realise that 
here in this story of illicit love—presented with the consummate 
skill of the artist who is a great moralist, of the moralist who is a 
great artist—we have the answer to this much-vexed and vexing 
question, have an inspiring illumination of the great problem of 
love between the sexes ? 

It would be impossible to imagine this play to have been 
written by an Englishman, let alone an Englishman of twenty- 
three. For it reveals not only a profound knowledge of life (and 
the Englishman under thirty is a mere child), but—and this is the 
important point—an extraordinary insight into the psychology 
of woman and of love. And where woman and love are concerned 
the Englishman, we know, ceases to be a psychologist. 

The Englishman’s sense of chivalry—and chivalry is the 
corner stone of the comprehension of woman—is based entirely 
upon his conception of woman as a platonic being. Once she 
leaves the platonic pedestal, woman no longer interests the 
Englishman except in connection with his baser instincts. 

Owing to his method of keeping all the elements composing 
his nature each in its own airtight compartment, we have the 
paradoxical phenomenon of the Englishman—the most romantic 
and spiritual of men in theory—as the most matter-of-fact and 
prosaic in reality. 

Like the cave-dweller who, by shunning the light, lost his sight, 
so the Englishman, by shunning woman, has lost his power of 
comprehending her, has never acquired that power. 

Like Hamlet—and with more truth than Hamlet—the English- 
man might declare: ‘ Woman delights me not.’ How should she, 
since woman, like all great realities, is a mystery, and the English- 
man instinctively shuns mystery ? 

No Englishman could have created the character of ‘ La Dame 
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aux Camélias,’ because an Englishman would not believe in her 
existence. Even whilst spellbound by her he would regard her 
as a hallucination of the senses, for the Englishman—endowed 
with the digestion of the ostrich as regards conventional vice~ 
does not admit unconventional virtue. 

Convention to the Englishman is the synonym of—and 
frequently the substitute for—morality, just as passion to him 
means physical desire. 

Although not more moral than the Frenchman the Englishman 
preserves the appearance of morality, because—unlike the French- 
man—he never loves, or dreams to love, his mistress. 

Hence he deliberately chooses her from among the women 
who do not count, and thus avoids all disturbances of the heart and 
hearth. 

Hence also the Englishman, having derived his knowledge of 
woman as woman from this source, displays in marriage a 
profound and pathetic ignorance of the essential nature of women 
who do count. 

Hence even the well-bred Englishman will reveal in his marital 
relationship a crudity, a lack of delicacy and refinement,. an 
absence of romance and poetry, strangely in conflict with his 
innermost self, and which would shock the average Frenchman, 
but which the Englishwoman (most unimaginative and least 
exacting of beings where man and love are concerned) tolerates 
placidly as a regrettable but inevitable attribute of man. 

Woman for the Englishman (we have but to open half a dozen 
English novels to convince ourselves of this truth) is the elaborately 
bound but unread book which convention and tradition alike 
oblige him to number among his household gods, the orthodox 
classic he is scrupulous to respect and—to avoid. The book 
which fate on occasion has a trick of prompting him to open in 
middle life—with dire results to his peace of mind. 

For it is when the tempest of passion touches the mature 
Englishman’s heart that the true process of moral growth begins 
within him. It is then that we see emerge from their hiding 
places all those noble qualities of his: his silent endurance ; his 
selfless devotion ; his singleness of mind ; his fidelity ; his child- 
like humility and trust; his chastity of soul. It is then that 
we see revealed the true knight, the perfect lover. 

Who can tell whether the ideals of modern feminism are 
destined to inspire and satisfy this perfect lover ? 

The original of Marguerite Gautier—‘ La Dame aux Camélias’— 
was, we know, Alphonsine Duplessis, a simple farm servant, whom 
the vicissitudes of fate had swept into the stream of Paris life, 
one of those strangely beautiful creatures, one of those last 
femmes galantes, who, as Dumas tells us, were endowed with a 
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grace, a charm, a distinction, which, in spite of their sordid 
calling, frequently caused them to be mistaken for ladies of 
quality. 

And, indeed, this distinction is apparent in ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias.’ 

From the very first she stands out in relief against the back- 
ground of her surroundings and her companions. 

There is about her an atmosphere, a glamour, an elusiveness, 
a quality in fact, which makes it obvious that her boisterous 
gaiety, her craving for luxury and extravagance, her bold cyni- 
cisms, are but so many devices for the concealment of her real self, 
of that spiritual, that virginal, self which bursts into being at the 
call of true love. For ‘a woman's virginity does not belong to her 
first lover, but to the first man she loves.’ 

Only a Frenchman could have discovered so subtle and pro- 
found a truth. 

With her love for Armand Duval begin the purification and 
regeneration of Marguerite Gautier, until—in the famous scene 
with her lover’s father, in the little villa at Auteuil—we see her 
attaining her full moral stature. 

Would an English aristocrat, we wonder, one of those delightful 
men of the old school, who are all reverence and chivalry for 
woman, have risen to the moral height of this simple, unassuming, 
middle-class Frenchman, face to face with a woman whom the 
verdict of the world brands as of no account ? 

There is here no trace of social or moral snobbery, no appeal 
to those hollow maxims of convention on which rests the fabric 
of our social morality. 

Here we see only the man of the world, who knows life, and 
human nature, and the power of temptation, and the folly and 
frailty of youth—the man who, at the sight of woman’s fall and 
degradation, remembers those significant words, ‘ Thou art the 
man,’ and who has no stone to cast. 

For even his harshness is assumed—man’s protective armour 
against the wiles of woman. But at the first glimpse of this frail 
creature’s true self, as he realises the tragedy of this young 
and broken life, the depth of her despair at an irrevocable 
past, and the strength and purity of her love, as he sees the 
hidden moral beauty of this lost soul, this mere plaything 
of men’s desire, there stirs within him the spirit of ‘ noblesse 
oblige.’ 

it is then that there becomes apparent the true aristocracy of 
the heart, which recks nothing of social barriers, the instinctive 
chivalry of a race whose traditional (and often misjudged and 
misrepresented) worship of woman is based upon centuries of 
intimate comprehension of the lights and shades of woman’s 
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nature, upon a deep-seated belief in the civilising power of her 
love, in the moral and spiritual value of woman as woman. 

In this heartrending scene, which has immortalised Dumas’ 
play and novel, we witness a contest of true nobility, generosity 
outrivalling generosity, woman’s self-sacrificing love triumphant 
in tragedy. 


Marguerite Gautier and Maggie Tulliver, these two, poles 
apart, yet one in the magic of their love, in the sublimity of their 
self-sacrifice, relinquishing the heart’s desire that another woman 
might love and live—of a certainty much shall be forgiven her 
who loves much ! 

Are there then indeed those who would deny the spiritual 
quality of passion, the purifying nature of its fire ? 

Can we doubt that, like the two men who, year after year, 
came to visit the grave of Maggie Tulliver in that quiet English 
churchyard, so the thousands who on All Souls’ Day flock to the 
last resting place of ‘La Dame aux Camélias’ at Montmartre come 
to pay their tribute, unconscious though it be, to the inspiring 
power of love, to the victorious forces of the eternal feminine ? 


M, T. E. SANDWITH. 
(Odette St. Lys.) 





THE PERSISTENT IMAGE IN SHELLEY 


Few poets have suffered like Shelley in having so many policemen 
prying into their lives, and so few critics intent upon the study of 
their poetry. From the mass of biographical material there has 
emerged the just and scholarly life by the late Professor Dowden, 
but still after a hundred years the critical balance remains to be 
restored. Of the imaginative quality in Shelley’s poetry Francis 
Thompson has written ina manner too superb even for praise, 
but Shelley’s faith and its poetical expression are paths which, 
as a Catholic, he is unable to explore. To him Shelley was 
some radiant reflection of the Divine, a beautiful child playing 
in the golden sunlight blowing iridescent bubbles and catching 
their colours into the captivity of his verse. But Thompson 
might have known from his own poetry that there was mystery 
as well as innocence in the eyes of a child. 


But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies. 


To other critics Shelley’s poetry has always possessed a Divine 
elusiveness, a mist charged in some unearthly manner with 
gorgeous hues, and bursting sometimes with flashes of many- 
coloured flame, yet always meaningless. Or they will see him 
like his own skylark permeated with music, to be poured forth in 
unpremeditated song ; but for sense, or intelligible purpose, they 
would repeat Swinburne’s verdict on Prometheus Unbound, 
‘Absolute futility!’ Here we would look again at some of 
Shelley’s poems, in the belief that his mind was there as well as 
his soul, that his faith was there as well as the music. We would 
look again at those blown bubbles, for through them Shelley may 
have seen the world. 

Shelley’s last complete sentence in his Diaries, as published by 
the Bibliophile Society (Boston), reads : 


We feel more than all may see. 


The line was written over his original, incomplete version : 


Till the time 
I We shall... 


791 
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Shelley’s poetry has never attained a complete ‘I We’ 
position—the writer and reader have never entered upon his 
world of beauty and vision in companionship and security. 
Wherever we follow him, it is to find that he has soared on 
ahead ; if we meet him face to face in The Sensitive Plant, 
it is but to find that he has entered the empyrean of his 
Prometheus Unbound, feeling more than all may see. 

Francis Thompson has mentioned the distinguishing element 
in Shelley’s poetry. ‘ The sources of his figurative wealth are 
specialized, while the sources of Shakespeare’s are universal.’ 
The statement demands qualification, for Shelley has an adequate 
range of imagery for the conventional purposes of poetical orna- 
mentation; but it is true of Shelley that certain figures—the 
sphere, the star, the boat, the lake, and the autumn leaves— 
remain persistent images threading themselves through his poems. 
Even the early reviewers had been disturbed by something strange 
in Shelley’s use of images. The Edinburgh reviewer was troubled 
by Shelley’s lines in the Ode to the West Wind : 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 


This was all wrong: how can ghosts explain autumn leaves? 
Vergil had the matter in a decent sequence, using the leaves to 
explain the ghosts : 


Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia. 


The reviewer left the matter there as a troublesome but quite 
inexplicable blemish. But the autumn leaves explain a peculiarity 
of Shelley’s imagination, and illustrate the growth of one of his 
permanent images. The image was not an inversion of a Vergilian 
reminiscence, but a recollection of a definite imaginative experience. 
The leaves in Shelley are always leaves which, already fallen, are 
driven along the road to the surface of a stream where they pass 
in rapid and irregular course. The experience is a vivid one, and 
Shelley, as he lay back in his boat, sees those leaves again in the 
great stream of the sky : 


Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed. 


As the autumn leaves become a permanent experience in 
Shelley’s mind they begin to gather a definite associative value, 
the value seen in the Ode to the West Wind ; the driven leaves 
become driven souls; the leaves at rest are the dead bodies 
of men: 
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Among those sleepless multitudes 
Madness and Fear and Plague and Famine still 
Heaped corpse on corpse as in autumnal woods 
The Forests. 


Examples might be multiplied. There is nothing to indicate 
that this definite associative value was a thing of conscious or 
formal growth. In the example we are now considering it would 
seem otherwise, for a certain free association remained along with 
the permanent value. This much, however, is true, that ghosts 
and leaves were things equally familiar to Shelley’s mind, and 
that he thought of them together, and so frequently, that it was 
as natural for him to compare leaves to ghosts as ghosts to 
leaves. 

With the images of Boat and Lake and Cavern the relation of 
simile to its associative value is more definite. Shelley’s life was 
largely spent on water. As a boy he loved to sail paper boats 
upon the Isis ; as a man he was never happier than when at sea. 
For the importance of these images we have but to look at his 
notebooks. He has just finished the Florio and Lelio scene in the 
Cyprian, his translation from the Magico Prodigioso of Calderon, 
and there follows, quite unconnected with anything else, a sketch 
of a yawl with a gaff topsail. In the same notebook there is a 
draft of Charles I., and above the words ‘ The End—Stafford’s 
Death’ there is drawn in ink ancthes sketch of a yawl, more 
elaborate and finished. 

These are not isolated examples ; the figure comes again and 
again, together sometimes with the sketch of astream. The boat 
and stream seem to be the figures which dominate his mind when 
at rest, and they become associated with the permanent experience 
of life, the experience of living itself. Life has frequently appeared 
to the mystic as the journey of a pilgrim along a road ; to Shelley 
the pilgrim’s voyage is in a boat, down a stream by caves and 
thick foliage, to the Temple of the spirit. The most formal use 
of the boat and the stream is in Canto XII. of The Revolt of Islam. 
The two lovers, Laon and Cythna, are bound together on a pyre ; 
flames arise; there is stillness, and then... the pyre has 
disappeared, and the lovers are seated upon a sandy bank by a 
stream. A boat approaches, and in it a child, radiant like the 
morning star : Cythna’s own child has come from among the dead 
to welcome them. Thus they are borne along a river, described 
with that attention to realistic detail which often obscures the 
symbol in Shelley, to a lake where the final dwelling-place of the 
spirit stands. 

Shelley never indulged in such a formal treatment of these 
figures again, but, though less rigidly, their meaning can be again 
discerned in Hellas. Mahmud wishes to speak with Ahasuerus, 
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the Wandering Jew. In Queen Mab the Jew was clearly a figure 
for the human mind ; here he stands for the whole of knowledge : 
from his eye looks forth 

‘A life of unconsuméd thought which pierces 

The present, and the past, and the to-come, 
He is this omniscient spirit who 

May have attained to sovereignty and science 

Over those strong and secret things and thoughts 

Which others fear and know not. 
Hassan instructs Mahmud how this sage is to be found. In the 
low-tinted twilight, with the moon westering amid the great 
stretches of sapphire water, the lonely helmsman must guide his 
boat. At the end of the journey the Spirit of Knowledge will arise 
from his cave to meet them. The same imagery and the same 
values are found more obviously in the early poem of Alastor. 
The young restless spirit makes his journey in life, and it is a 
journey down a stream in a boat. 

It would perhaps be unfair to drive this permanent image too 
hard and to trace a precise allegorical meaning for The Witch of 
Atlas. This at least may be reasonably urged. A poem written 
in three days will contain only such elements of the poet’s imagina- 
tion as remain continually with him ; and further it seems clear 
that the rigid associative value of the boat and stream was again 
used in this poem. The critics who refuse to grant Shelley an 
intelligible meaning in his poetry speak of the poem in the strain : 
‘ There was a witch : rather a protean witch : and she had a boat, 
of course she had a boat ; everybody in Shelley has a boat.’ But 
the Witch was the Lady Bountiful of Shelley’s ideal world, the 
very antithesis of La Belle Dame sans Merci. Like all spirits in 
Shelley, when at rest she dwells in a cavern. When as the Spirit 
of Beauty she makes her voyage through life, playing her delicate 
and kindly pranks, she journeys in ‘ the fairest and lightest boat.’ 
The description of the Witch’s boat is important for Shelley’s 
conception : 

some say Vulcan wrought 
For Venus, as the chariot of her star ; 
But it was found too feeble to be fraught 
With all the ardours in that sphere which are, 
And so she sold it, and Apollo bought 
And gave it to this daughter from a car 
Changed to the fairest and the lightest boat 
Which ever upon mortal stream did float. 


The comparison is frequent in Shelley, for as he sailed his own 
boats on one of the Italian lakes he had watched the horned moon 
sailing in the wider sea of the sky. 

We have mentioned the cave as the dwelling-place of the spirit 
in Shelley. It would be somewhat tedious to multiply examples 
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here, for Shelley is rigid in an almost mechanical manner in his 
use: in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty the Witch Poesy has her 
cave ; in Prometheus, Fame ; in the Ode to Liberty, Indignation ; 
in the poem To Night he writes : 
Swiftly walk o’er the western wave 
Spirit of Night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave. 


We turn to a more difficult example, the use of the lamp and 
the sphere, or star. The star is the light of the spirit. The image 
is closely connected with that of the boat and the cave. The boat 
in which the spirit journeys, whether that of Mahmud, or of Laon 
and Cythna, or of the Witch, is guided by a star. The symbol of 
the star is paralleled to some extent by that of the cave. For the 
cave is a gloomy place until it is filled with the light of the spirit. 
Generally it may be said that Shelley uses the light of the Morning 
Star for the light of the spirit, particularly the Spirit of Love, and 
the lamp for the light of the individual life. The simile of the lamp 
and the soul is used quite formally in The Cenci. Giacomo speaks : 

So wastes and sinks 
Even now, perhaps, the life that kindled mine 


But that no power can fill with vital oil 
That broken lamp of flesh. 


It is commonly used elsewhere with greater symbolical certainty. 
As early as Queen Mab the soul is said to remain even ‘ when the 
lamp of earthly life’ has faded. In The Revolt of Islam the spirit 
of the old Hermit grows to be a ‘lamp of splendour,’ while in 
Epipsychidion Emilia’s soul is described as a ‘sweet lamp.’ These 
are but a few examples ; they could be multiplied from any period 
of his poetry. The significance of the lyric When the Lamp is 
Shattered lies in the supreme value and intimacy which the simile 
had for Shelley’s mind. 

The star as the light of the spirit, as we have seen, is closely 
connected with the symbol of the boat. It recurs persistently 
with the same rigid value in Shelley’s work. In Prometheus 
Unbound, Ione describes Asia, as she grows radiant with her new- 
found love : 

Sister, it is not earthly : how it glides 
Under the leaves !| how on its head there burns 
A light like a green star. 


Closely connected with these symbols of star and lamp is that 
of the sphere, which stands out so beautifully in Adonais : 


The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to pieces, 
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We have chosen but a few examples to illustrate this element 
in Shelley’s mind. It would be difficult to say that he selected 
these images deliberately ; they seem rather to have grown by 
the very vividness of the experience which gave them a permanence 
in his mind. This we know, that in his poetry when he wished to 
express his vision of the world it was often to these images that 
he turned, for they had once awakened in him a memory of some 
long-forgotten past, part of the great memory of the world in 
which all men’s sorrow and effort and life are buried and yet 
remembered. 

Shelley’s most continued and formal effort to express his mind 
by these images is seen in the first Canto of The Revolt of Islam. 
It was not a success ; he seemed to be battling without result on 
the frontiers of his thought. He had to move away from these 
definite images to breathe a vital life upon an old mythology before 
he could give his full vision of the world in Prometheus Unbound. 
There he shows through his half-ethereal figures the growth, first 
of life upon earth, and then, developing from that primeval Urge, 
the wonderful descent in Prometheus of a self-conscious mind and 
willin Man. Asia explains the development (Prometheus, II., IV.), 
and shows, further, how man has been misled to establish images 
of Tyranny in heaven and of Hateonearth. Man’s Will alone can 
restore Love, and Love alone can make a future different from the 
past. It was this belief that Shelley so wonderfully adorned. 

The power of the permanent image for Shelley can, however, 
be established nowhere with greater strength than in Prometheus 
Unbound. The drama itself closes legitimately with the third act, 
but Shelley, as if driven by some power stronger than himself, adds 
a fourth act—a lyrical hymn of praise. The images of boat and 
stream and star and sphere return, as if Shelley, faithful to these 
symbols of his earlier vision, determined to enshrine them here. 
In that act the earth appears to Panthea, and aad sees it in the 
image of a sphere : 

Ten thousand orbs involving and involved 
Purple and azure, white and green and golden, 
Sphere within sphere. 


And the Spirit of the Earth, which in the form of a child lies asleep 
within the sphere, recalls the image of the star : 


And from a star upon its forehead, shoot, 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears, 
With tyrant quelling myrtle intertwined, 
Embleming heaven and earth united now. 


The moon too is described, the horned moon, as always in Shelley, 
and the imagery which we have previously described returns again : 
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I see a chariot like that thinnest boat 

In which the Mother of the Months 

By ebbing light into her western cave 

When she upsprings from interlunar dreams. 


We have isolated here an aspect of Shelley’s imagination for 
an arbitrary treatment, and with some exaggeration, perhaps, of 
its importance. Shelley saw many other things besides these 
images, but in them he saw much of life : life as a journey guided 
by a spirit, or life as a gloom without a spirit. A sterner and less 
ornate expression of his belief comes out in the rugged lines in 
Julian and Maddalo : 


We are assured 
Much may be conquered, much may be endured, 
Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suffer—what we know not till we try 
But something nobler than to live and die. 


Shelley’s whole life and work would leave us with many things 
difficult to explain, and a few irretrievably foolish. But a poet, of 
all people, must be sought at his best, when his whole being has 
been agitated by fear and love and loneliness and consciousness of 
some sublimity, present but incommunicative. Shelley has those 
moments out above the world. He chose his own teachers, his 
own mode of life, and his own morals, so that when he spoke the 
whole man could speak without the remembrance of any com- 
promise to hamper and hedge in his soul. Without hesitation, 
without a single stumble, he sought along the way Truth had fled, 
following his destiny without a backward look. It was an 
adventure of a human soul, leaving its sorrows and its broken 
hearts, but we have been led deeper into some of the recesses of 
life than ever before. 

B. I. Evans. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE HERBERT HORNE FOUNDATION, 
FLORENCE 


(FONDAZIONE HERBERT HORNE) 


THE final steps have now been taken in Florence to install as a 
museum and render serviceable to the public the noble palace at 
6 Via de’Benci, which, standing at the corner of the Corso dei 
Tintori, is best known to the Florentines as the Palagetto degli 
Alberti. It was acquired in 1489 by the Corsi family, who most 
probably had it rebuilt in its present form from the designs of 
Giuliano da San Gallo. Yet, in spite of Horne’s endless research, 
its past history cannot with certainty be determined. 

There were, of course, in Florence at a remote period numerous 
palaces occupied by members of the Alberti family, who originally 
came from Catenaia in the Casentino. They were invariably 
Guelphs and had successful houses of commerce at numerous towns 
in Belgium, France, and even England. 

This Palagetto degli Alberti was occupied by Herbert Percy 
Horne for but a few months previous to his death there on 
April 14, 1916. 

Although by turns architect, collector of English water-colours, 
connoisseur, and writer on the Florentine art of the Renaissance, 
Horne was but little known to the general public, and that largely 
because he was supremely indifferent to public opinion and latterly 
lived the life almost of a.recluse. As the years go on his name will, 
nevertheless, become known to an increasingly wide circle of 
travellers, students, and writers as a thoroughly trustworthy and 
conspicuously conscientious critic of Italian painting. 

Posterity has too often been deprived of the right material upon 
which to base a just estimate of the work of notable persons. For 
trustworthy records have frequently been overlooked in out- 
standing instances, while the fast-perishing opinions of well- 
esteemed critics and personal friends naturally go the way of all 
flesh. It may, therefore, be wise to collate data regarding Horne 
without delay. 

His parents, Horace Horne and Hannah Louisa Gibson, were 
mayried in London early in 1863. Their eldest child, Herbert 
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Percy, was born on February 18, 1864, at the house of his maternal 
grandfather, John Rowland Gibson, surgeon, at 10 Russell Square, 
London. During his infancy Horne’s parents lived at 92 Ports- 
down Road, Maida Vale, but by 1873 they had removed to 21 
Hereford Square, South Kensington. They had as their neighbours 
on either side Robert Collinson, a painter of domestic genre and 
exhibitor for forty years at the Royal Academy, and George 
Borrow, the author of Romany Rye, Lavengro, and The Bible in 
Spain, who was sixty years Herbert Horne’s senior. It would be 
interesting to know whether the small boy of nine ever sat at the 
feet of ‘ Mr. George Borrow, the author of many works relating 
to gipsies,’ to quote from the obituary notice in The Times of 
July 30, 188z. Borrow, however, had given up his house at 
22 Hereford Square during the summer of 1874. By that year 
Horne was a daily pupil in the small school kept by Miss Mary 
E. C. Moore, at No. 8 in the square, only 50 yards or so away 
from his home. 

In time he was articled as an architect to A. H. Mackmurdo, 
with whom he was in partnership from 1882-90. Working daily 
at an office in Southampton Street, Strand, Horne’s sympathies 
soon widened and his circle of friends rapidly extended. Regarded 
by his intimates as a young poet of considerable talent and 
possessing a love for architecture, music and painting, he esteemed 
the friendship of William Morris, Walter Pater, Rossetti and their 
distinguished circle. In this way Horne’s activities increased, 
his tastes widened, and his artistic and literary pursuits became 
manifold. From 1886 he was by turns contributor to and editor 
of the Century Guild Hobby Horse, a short-lived magazine which 
in 1893 abbreviated its title to The Hobby Horse, tout court. 

In 1887 he published his Nevo, and edited with notes Robert 
Herrick’s Hesperides. Four years later many of his poems were 
republished by the Chiswick Press in book form under the title of 
Diversi Colores, but a copy of that work is now very rarely met 
with. We may quote, from the pages of The Hobby Horse, Horne’s 
sententious remarks on Inigo Jones, the much-travelled 
seventeenth century architect, 
whose genius [wrote Horne] is in one regard comparable to that of Milton : 
for the one in architecture, and the other in poetry, were the first English 
masters who accomplished Great Creations with art, the spirit, and taste, 
according to those traditions of antiquity which were revived in the Italian 
Renaissance. 


In 1889 Horne paid his first visit to Italy, mainly as a pre- 
liminary to building and decorating the Memorial Church of the 
Redeemer in the Bayswater Road. But he was not in Italy more 
than five weeks at that period. His architectural achievements 
include the new buildings in Brewhouse Court, Eton College, the 
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Baptistery of St. Luke’s, Camberwell, and various private houses. 
But much of such work seemed to Horne to be perfunctory. We 
do not wonder that in 1894 he wrote a book on The Binding of 
Books. 


In France alone [Horne therein contended] has book-binding been 
continuously practised and encouraged as a fine art since the revival of 
learning. But to Italy must be conceded the introduction of gold-tooling 
into Europe. 


A year later he began to collect water-colour drawings, but of this 
we shall say more later. 


By now Horne was contributing articles to various art publica- 
tions, notably to the Magazine of Art and the Architectural Review. 
Truth was ever his aim ; he was a sound critic, but could ill brook 
incompetence or pretentiousness. It was characteristic of him 


that he should write in the Monthly Review in IgoI as 
follows : 


In how many successive editions of the National Gallery Catalogue, 
I wonder, has this pedantic piece of absurdity appeared and reappeared ; 
by how many successive Directors has it been allowed to go unquestioned, 
as a matter of course? I do not exaggerate when I say that this is a fair 
instance of the way in which the History of Art is studied at Trafalgar 
Square. 


When he was not writing The Story of a Famous Botticelli for 
the Monthly Review, or contributing from the outset to the 
Burlington Magazine, he would be writing (in 1903) the ‘ Life of 
Leonardo da Vinci : done into English from Vasari.’ A year later 
he was the author of ‘ The Life of the Divine Michelagnolo Buonar- 
roti, collected in Italian by Ascanio Condivi, First printed at 
Rome on 16 July, 1553, by Antonio Blado, and now done into 
English by Herbert P. Horne, and newly printed at Boston in the 
United States of America at the Merrymount Press, Sept. 1, 1904, 
with the types and ornaments designed by the translator.’ 

From about 1905 he had taken up his residénce in Florence. 
In consequence he decided to sell to Mr. Edward Marsh his 
collection of drawings. From this moment onwards he became 
immersed in the records of Italy, so that in 1907 he wrote An 
Account of Rome in 1450. He based his views to some extent on 
the Zibaldone, which Lord Westbury had inherited from Temple 
Leader, of Florence, who had purchased it from the Rucellai 
family about 1850. Most of it had been written by Giovanni 
Rucellai, who began the manuscript in 1457, it being mainly a 
codex of 253 leaves of paper in the writing of professional scribes 
or clerks. Painting, however, engrossed his attention, and the 
records had always to be delved into, whether for an article on, 
say, The Battle of the Centaurs and the Lapiths or in the achievement 
of his magnum opus on ‘ Alessandro Filipepi commonly called 
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Sandro Botticelli.’ Years must have been spent in gathering 
material and preparing for the press this great work. It 
eventually appeared in 1908. It was perhaps characteristic of 
Horne that he did not bother to compile an index, but lived on 
in the hope that its proper place would be at the end of a second 
volume that should be given up to The School of Botticelli. He 
turned over innumerable records, examined countless photo- 
graphs, carried on a vast correspondence, and so achieved in a 
great part his manuscript for that volume. But he did not live 
to see it in the press. 

Living for many years at 8 Lung’Arno Archibusieri, he was 
frequently visited by English travellers. For during the last few 
years of his life he very rarely came to England. His friends used 
to say that Horne had done so much research among the records 
of fourteenth century Florentine painters that he knew much of 
the private life of Giotto (who died in 1337) and could give you 
details of many of ‘ Mrs. Giotto’s washing bills !’ Those who are 
in a position to know believe that he left much literary material 
of a high quality, including finished manuscript for books on 
Pesellino and Bianca Capello. 

It was after long years of patient waiting that he at last 
succeeded in acquiring the Quattrocento Palace, which stands at 
the corner of the Via de’ Benci and the Corso dei Tintori. It had 
fallen into a very neglected state. Indeed, in some respects it no 
longer conformed to the original design. Possibly he acquired 
this property because it was near to the small Piazza Cavallegieri, 
which will have greater prominence on the Lung’Arno when the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale is at last finished. It was patent 
to everyone that Horne’s bodily health was rapidly failing ; but 
he could never persuade himself that his end was really near, for 
he had many interests, not to say many daily occupations, as the 
absorbing idea of his life was to restore to its original condition 
and correct architectural standards his new home. Yet Horne, 
who never married, had no fancy for the essentially modern. 
Thus he spurned the installation of electric light, and a continuous 
hot water supply had no attractions for him; but he lavished 
much care on the once exquisitely carved Renaissance capitals, 
on the simple and spacious windows and doors, on the finely 
vaulted rooms, and on the characteristic Florentine loggia of the 
inner courtyard. All this, however, had not been carried to com- 
pletion when he died in one of the small upper rooms. Still, he 
had taken care to surround himself with manuscripts, books, fine 
bindings, paintings, and many of his other treasures. Most people 
would consider that he lived in great disorder. But this 
appassionato knew his possessions so well that, although most of 
the pictures were piled up in one small stanza which opened out 
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of the principal room, he knew where to put his hand on whatever 
he might wish to examine. 

Life in Florence at the time that Horne passed away was, 
owing to the uncertainties and anxieties of the Great War, far from 
gay. Yet some of his old friends dropped in from time to time 
to see him. In fact, only two or three days before his death he 
showed to Mrs. Berenson an oblong panel which proved to be his 
last acquisition—a very interesting little picture of St. Catherine 
by Signorelli. The strange thing is that, although his health had 
long been so bad, he was in the end really ill for only two or three 
days. It had long been known to his immediate circle that he 
intended to bequeath his palace, together with its contents, to the 
Italian State. But it was in accordance with long-standing 
Italian custom that he did not make his will until 7.30 in the 
evening, and that only three days before he passed away. He 
appointed as his heirs, in regard to such property as he possessed 
in England, his sister Beatrice Ethel Horne and his brother 
Horace Louis Horne. And he directed that in accordance with 
English laws a trust should be constituted during his lifetime. 
As to his property in Italy he bequeathed his 
residence in the Via de’ Benci at the corner of the Corso dei Tintori together 


with everything that is contained therein in the way of objects of art, 
drawings and library (nothing excluded or excepted) to the Italian State, 


on the express condition that the building and all the things contained in it 
should be preserved for the benefit of studies and that, if possible, the 
collection should be increased. 


He expressed the wish that his private correspondence should be 
handed over to Mr. Randall Davies, of Chelsea. He also directed 
that the Italian State should institute such property in perpetuity 
in Florence as an autonomous entity under the name of the Horne 
Foundation, with a council of members whom he appointed 
—viz., Count Carlo Gamba, Dr. Giovanni Poggi, and Signor 
Flaminio Anan, the lawyer. Any vacancy, it was stated, should 
be filled up by appointment by the Prefect of the province of 
Florence from a list to be presented by the two other members 
of the council. Upon the death of his sister Beatrice Ethel Horne 
or of his brother his property deposited in London was to devolve 
to benefit the Horne Foundation or Institution, which, he directed, 
‘shall retain as caretaker, my faithful servant Santina Messeri, to 
whom there must always be paid a monthly allowance of 50 lire.’ 

Such was the will of Horne, who, in the words of Enrico 
Parronchi, the Florentine advocate and notary, was ‘born in 
London, of independent means, and domiciled in Florence.’ 

On March 15, 1917, letters of administration were granted to 
Beatrice Ethel Horne, a sister and one of the next-of-kin. A 
further grant was made on September 14, 1919, following on her 
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death, to Mrs. Alice Elizabeth Vigers, when the effects were sworn 
at 7393/. 

Some of these facts would not have been easy to collate had 
it not been for the exhibition, held at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in December 1916, of the collection of drawings, with special 
reference to Alexander Cozens, which had been formed by Horne 
some twenty years earlier and been surrendered by him, when he 
finally decided to reside in Florence, to his friend Mr. Edward 
Marsh. For on that occasion Mr. Randall Davies, a former 
schoolfellow of Horne’s, wrote a sympathetic introduction to the 
catalogue and set out many biographical data. 

Subsequently as the war progressed and the Italian Govern- 
ment became increasingly active in the cause of the Allies they 
took upon themselves the responsibility of proceeding with the 
work of restoration that Horne’s death had brought to an abrupt 
end. That work being at last concluded, the public now has 
access to the Palace and its contents. 

On the left of the entrance hall is a memorial tablet duly 
inscribed with a modest record of the munificent bequest by 
Horne of this ‘ ancient palagetto of the Alberti,’ together with its 
contents, to the Italian nation. The rooms on the ground floor 
are not yet furnished, but are ample in their proportions. 

The three rooms on the first floor contain some of the principal 
pictures, pieces of furniture, and sculpture. The pleasure-seeking 
tourist and the dilettante can here examine innumerable domestic 
objects that were used in a prosperous citizen’s home during the 
Florentine Renaissance and study the surgical and mathematical 
instruments of that remote period. But the main contents 
of the house have for the art student a less ephemeral 
attraction. 

In Sala I. is the Allegory of Music by Giovanni Dossi, which 
was formerly in a villa belonging to the Borghese family. Every 
eye will fall on the small St. Catherine seated upon a wheel by 
Signorelli, for Horne’s fingers toyed with it in his last hours. The 
cupboard on the left contains a small diptych of the Madonna and 
a Pieta by Simone Martini, which seem to have once belonged to a 
certain Giorgio di Tommaso. Here also are diminutive works 
of St. Ursula and St. Apollonia by the gentle Sassetta. Their 
reticence is in marked contrast to the energetic terra-cotta bozzetto 
of Angels, characteristic of Lorenzo Bernini. 

Simple in their Florentine solidity are the fourteenth century 
round-backed chair and the cassone attributed to Ammannati, 
which are shown in the same room. The works of Ceccarelli are 
so rare that his Madonna is worthy of notice, even though the 
bottom edge of the panel has been cut away. The late Luigi 
Cavenaghi, of Milan, while restoring the tondo (31), brought to 
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light under a rather unattractive sixteenth century Visitation a 
good St. Jerome by Piero de Cosimo. 

A Madonna and Saints and a Crucifixion exemplify the work 
of Bernardo Daddi. A large unfinished and rather dark Deposition 
by Benozzo Gozzoli, formerly at Pistoia, is one of the few instances 
of Cavenaghi’s unsuccessful restoration. In this room may also 
be examined Sienese and Florentine plaquettes and small bronzes, 
as well as an ivory-framed fourteenth century mirror, together 
with kindred articles used by Florentine and Venetian ladies at 
their toilet. 

The outstanding picture in Sala II. is the fine monumental 
panel of St. Stephen, which is near to, if not demonstrably from the 
hand of, Giotto ; it is claimed by Horne to have been at one time 
part of a polyptych which Giotto painted for the high altar in the 
Badia, but others have ascribed it to his pupil Taddeo Gaddi and 
to Bernardo Daddi. This half-length figure with a finely carved 
background is, in any event, in a very fine state of preservation. 

From among works of varying excellence and widely differing 
periods we may select a Deucalion and Pyrra by Domenico Becca- 
fumi, a Salvator Mundi, noteworthy for the glassy eye which 
marks the style of Boccaccinoa, nd a not very inspiring Lot’s Wife 
by Francesco Furini. Much more attractive are the fifteenth 
century Italian majolica boccale or handled vase, the drinking 
glasses, the drug pots, the late fifteenth century collection of forks, 
and a number of other objects intended for table use. 

We believe that the fine ceiling of Sala III. was once concealed 
by whitewash, which was, however, detected by the vigilant eye of 
Horne, who spared no pains to restore it, as far as might be, to its 
original state. The outstanding feature of this room, and indeed 
one of the gems of the collection, is the small marble tondo of St. 
John the Baptist by Desiderio. If it is reminiscent of a work 
attributed in the Bargello to Donatello, the polychromed wooden 
statue of St. Paul recalls a work in stone from the hand of 
Vecchietta in the Loggia dei Nobili known to all visitors to 
Siena. 

Passing again up the typical Florentine staircase, we find that 
the claims of art students are here considered to be paramount. 
For Horne’s intention was that this floor should be used mainly 
by them. Thus in Sala IV. we may linger over coins and stuffs, 
drawings and prints. Here we may trace the hand of Raphael 
and Pontormo, Guardi and Parmigianino, Tiepolo and Claude 
Lorrain. Yet there are also pictures by Bartolommeo della Gatta 
and school paintings of the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. 
In Sala V. and Sala VI., more than elsewhere in the house, we are 
reminded of the research work of Horne. In the former, indeed, 
are amassed 3000 volumes, together with the registers of the 
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Archivio of St. Onofrio, while in the latter are preserved the 
benefactor’s innumerable manuscripts. 

Thus by easy stages we mount to the characteristic Loggia on 
the third floor : although roofed, it faces south, and so is open to 
the sun; it was, doubtless, used for drying wool in the fifteenth 
century. In conclusion a word of appreciation should be bestowed 
on the brief but adequate catalogue, which has, as its frontispiece, 
a reproduction of the portrait which Mr. Harris Brown painted of 
the kindly English benefactor, who is represented as holding before 
him a bronze statuette by Giovanni da Bologna. 

It is clear to see, in the well-chosen words of Mrs. Bernhard 
Berenson, that ‘ architecture, documents, music and his collections 
were the dearest objects of Horne’s life.’ Truly his activities were 
those of ‘ un vero ¢ genuino uomo di studio.’ 


MAuRICE W BROcCKWELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WATER-SPRINGS IN ENGLISH LIFE 


UNLESS rain recurs regularly, large parts of England, including 
many of the most populous towns, are still faced with the prospect 
of a water famine. In every summer of normal dryness both 
town and country subsist to a very great extent on the accumu- 
lations of rain from the past winter, stored up in the recesses of 
the soil. The proverbial ‘ three fine days and a thunderstorm ’ 
of English summer weather are an admirable provision of Nature 
for supplying our current needs at a time when the thirst of 
growing vegetation is enormous and evaporation is high. But 
summer rains do little or nothing to feed the deeper subterranean 
reservoirs, unless they are so heavy and persistent as to ruin the 
crops. The whole fabric of society is maintained by the winter 
rains, which fill the wells and springs and supply the greater 
part of the accumulated stores of towns. English life has been 
built up on a rainfall which varies from 140 inches a year in the 
wettest inhabited station to about 22 inches on the driest parts 
of the east coast. The average allowance for normal country 
districts may be set down very roughly at about 35 inches a year. 
In London, which is mainly supported by water brought by the 
Thames from wetter regions, the average annual rainfall is between 
24 and 25 inches. In such a year as 1921, when the rainfall in 
London was halved, and a very large part of the country was 
dry in proportion, the population was forced to draw deeply on 
accumulated stores. 

Like squirrels and ants, which store up nuts and grain, man 
in civilised societies has learnt to augment by vast reservoirs 
the natural cisterns of the soil. But the huge artificial lakes 
which now environ London and feed other great cities are merely 
a supplement to the earth’s natural resources. The life of the 
country still mainly depends on the collection of the winter rainfall 
in the vast and intricate ramifications of the water-bearing strata 
and its dispersion through the conduits of the springs. 

Riding down the valley of the Wiltshire Avon in 1826, William 
Cobbett counted the sites of twenty-nine parish churches, besides 
twenty-four ancient manor-houses, between the source of the 
river and Salisbury. On the crests of the neighbouring chalk 
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hills, in whose scenery he so justly delighted, he might have 
counted an equally remarkable proportion of ancient British 
camps. Though the Saxon settlements clung so numerously 
about the Avon or its contributory springs, the camps or towns 
of the neolithic peoples stand high above it; and this at first 
seems remarkable. But water is like fire—indispensable, but 
mischievous in excess ; and the ancient hill fortresses show that 
their builders were rather repelled by it than attracted. We 
shall see elsewhere that settlers avoided too close contact with 
certain rivers at a much later date. Much ink has been spent 
in debating whether these neolithic ramparts were built to keep 
out wolves or men, whether they were temporary refuges during 
a raid or permanent settlements, and whether their occupants 
drank water collected in dew ponds or carried it up from the river. 
For the present purpose there is no need to examine these rival 
theories, all of which may have been true at different places or 
in different times. It is plain that the hills were sought and 
strongholds built upon them because the low ground was unsafe ; 
and it was unsafe because excess of rainfall and lack of drainage 
made the lowlands a maze of morasses and quagmires, waist-deep 
in sedge beds and huge clumps of hassock grass, tangled with 
willow and alder, and with thorn brakes and briery thickets 
densely covering the firmer mires. The actual rainfall—in the 
broad sense of water precipitated from above—must have been 
very much greater when almost the whole land was shaggy with 
wood. Mists rising from the undrained soil were condensed by 
the boughs and returned to earth in a steady drip; this process, 
and its abundant precipitation of moisture, can still be seen in 
any wood on a foggy day in autumn or winter. Trees fell and 
crumbled as they lay, covering the earth with a chevaux de frise 
of branches, and with a network of mouldering trunks into which 
the foot sank as it fell. The extreme difficulty of traversing 
virgin forest even in the temperate zone can hardly be judged 
from the surviving woodlands in most civilised countries, where 
dead wood is removed as it falls and most trees are felled before 
they decay. Most of the downland was probably more thickly 
wooded than we see it to-day, like the open moors and mountains 
in the north of England, where the roots of the old scrubby 
thickets of oak and alder and birch are still preserved in the peat. 
But the woods on the chalk were varied with wide clearings 
and juniper-clad sheep walks, and the chalk soil was firm and 
dry; and as long as the watersides were hostile to settlement 
the dry hills and heaths of the south of England were the chief 
centres of life. The period of Cissbury and Stonehenge is sharply 
contrasted with all later stages of British civilisation by a sort of 
social hydrophobia. 
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If Stonehenge and Old Sarum stand as monuments of the 
water-fearing peoples, the new landmarks of a changed epoch 
are the holy wells. Their memory chiefly survives to-day in those 
western parts of Britain where we have seldom to look far for 
water ; and it is often surprising that in a land of streams, where 
their music underlies every silence, a special esteem and worship 
should have been attached to individual springs. The actual 
veneration that was paid them may partly have been propitiatory 
in origin, and derived from the same fear of a hostile element 
which we may ascribe to the dwellers on the downs. Even 
to-day we feel something sinister and unaccountable in a deep, 
dark pool ; and every well-spring is a kind of miracle. But when 
we gaze on the succession of nooks and slopes in some Welsh 
valley, where the saints of strange names choose each his sacred 
enclosure and his holy spring, we realise that they were rare 
connoisseurs in landscape of the sound materialist kind, and that 
in a countryside of diverse waters they liked to choose not only 
the purest, but the most accessible. A man must be less than a 
saint who, with all the ground between the Breidden and Cader 
Idris to choose from, would settle down where he had to draw 
his water at all times of year from a running stream. Moor- 
landers know better than town dwellers the limitations of the 
crystal stream—it may be clearest to the eye after performing 
its priestlike task of pure ablution of some decaying body. 
In flood—and floods come often in the hills—it is turbid, and may 
be perilous to approach. Pure water is a natural symbol of 
candour and truth, and it is all the easier to believe in the sanctity 
of the most obscure Welsh founder of a ‘ Llan’ when we can still 
see his well trickle, though with shrunken volume, over a clean 
turf lip below the primroses. 

In the hill-countries of the north and west, the problem of a 
household water supply was simple to an earlier generation. 
The rainfall is high—usually ranging round 40 inches annually— 
the rocks, with the salient exception of the mountain limestone, 
are sufficiently impermeable to throw out springs at high altitudes ; 
beds of moss and peat form natural reservoirs in the hills; and 
clay vales and plains are infrequent. The land is full of brooks 
and rivers, each with its contributory springs; and this abun- 
dant distribution of water has left its mark on the settlement of 
the people. The compactly clustered villages, like bee-swarms, 
which characterise the more easterly parts of the country, are here 
rare; outlying hamlets are far commoner, houses cling by twos 
and threes to threads of water in solitary hollows, and there are 
remote and almost furtive homesteads hidden among the hazel 
copses in the crevices of the hills. These scattered and, as it were, 
unsociable parishes are commonly regarded as preserving the 
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habit of the Celts, while the compact and clustering villages are 
taken as the type of Anglo-Saxon communities. Without ques- 
tioning the general truth of this distinction, it also coincides with 
the natural capacity of the soil. If the Angles and the Saxons had 
entered England not from the east, but the west, they would have 
been strangely blind to their convenience if they had adhered to 
the compact type of village in a land of ramifying valleys and 
abundant springs. We know too little of the distribution of the 
Roman-British inhabitants of the more eastern counties to say 
how far it conformed to the pattern of their still surviving settle- 
ments among the older soils; but we may suspect that when 
Nature invited them to collect round abundant but sparingly 
distributed waterheads they obeyed her. In that broad south- 
eastern half of England which has suffered most severely from the 
recent drought, a certain distribution of the villages and demarca- 
tion of the parochial territory very regularly recurs. The villages 
lie in a long string at the foot of a range of hills, on a terrace over- 
looking the vale. This arrangement is seen most commonly under 
the hills of the chalk formation which characterise so many 
counties from Dorsetshire to Norfolk, and from Kent to Yorkshire. 
The chalk is one of the most massive formations in these islands ; 
its depth in certain districts does not fall far short of 2000 feet. 
It is highly permeable by water, and forms a vast but porous layer 
through which the rains of winter sink until they reach an imper- 
vious layer at its base—the sticky chalk marl. All along the base 
of these hills spring after spring breaks out and pours its water 
into the vale. This line of almost inexhaustible springs gave the 
founders of scores of English villages exactly what they needed. 
Here was an unfailing supply of water, clear as crystal, never 
submerged or defiled by floods, and accessible on firm ground up 
to the very brim. The whole surroundings of the spot were equally 
attractive to agricultural settlers. The terrace beneath the hills, 
through which the spring often breaks to the surface in a deep 
and picturesque dell, is partly formed of the stiff chalk marl, 
which makes good wheat land, and partly of the upper greensand 
which immediately underlies it. This greensand forms one of the 
most fertile and easily workable belts of soil in the kingdom ; it 
is still mainly arable, even in days when arable farming has so 
greatly declined, and is equally productive of fruit. Here was the 
best possible site for the village settlement—on the sheltered yet 
commanding terrace under the lee of the high chalk hills, yet well 
above the encumbered marshes of the vale. While the arable 
strip provided bread and water—the prime necessaries of life— 
the hills above and the vale beneath furnished its supplements 
and luxuries. The sweet grass of the downs provided excellent 
grazing for sheep, and in certain broader valleys a little above 
VoL. XCI—No. 543 3H 
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the village the richer pasturage will still support cattle also. 
‘Cow commons’ are not infrequent in such undulating country 
at the base of the chalk downs ; at Ewelme, under the Chilterns, 
in South Oxfordshire, the village cattle can still be seen daily 
grazing under the charge of a herd-boy or old men—a sight 
unusual in England. Higher up, the dense beech woods and 
scattered brakes of whitethorn and juniper formed at a later date 
the ‘ waste’ of the manor, less valuable than the fertile lands 
beneath, but providing firewood and bracken for the cottagers 
and a hunting-ground for their lord with hawk or hound. On the 
lower side of the village, where the church tower now arose among 
the tuft of elms shading the cressy spring, the lower and wetter 
land was also made fruitful. From the first there were green 
glades and primitive meadows among the oaks on the clay, and 
the willows and alders on the spongy mires, which gave pasture 
and hay ; little by little the oak woods were narrowed, the wet 
meadows were widened and drained, and the lowlands, once 
abhorred by the hill-dwellers, became rich pasturage for the 
service of men. Even the wettest and lowest peninsulas, that 
long remained as hoary fen, were not without profit and pleasure : 
they gave reeds for thatching, withies for basket-making and 
many farm and garden uses, as well as wildfowl in season, and 
pike and tench from the pools. With the villages strung so thickly 
along the road that runs under the hills, the distribution of the 
territory was bound to be vertical rather than lateral. We find 
parishes in these districts to-day which are seven miles from end 
to end, with an average width of less than a mile. At one end 
they abut on the distant ridge of the downs, where some smooth 
green dyke, or track of probably equal antiquity, marks the 
boundary of a corresponding parish reaching to meet them from 
an inner valley. At the other end, their usual limit is some slow 
brook, deep in the hay meadows, beyond which the land gradually 
rises to a ridge of abrupter contour than the chalk, where the 
church and the farmhouses are built of stone of an unfamiliar 
consistency and colour, and the very grass and trees are different. 

In other English districts, though the land is less regularly 
parcelled into diverse shares, the same influence of the springs is 
manifest. A great number of country towns and villages stand 
at the junction of a sandy or gravelly cap which collects the rains, 
and a clay substratum which flings them out to the surface. 
Actual well-springs, into which one can plunge a pitcher, may be 
missing, though the land-springs that break out in a wet February 
on the surface of the grass fields below the village betray the 
moisture in the soil. Such villages drew their water from shallow 
wells, and many do so still. The prime necessity is a combination 
of a porous layer to hold a season’s rainfall and an impervious 
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layer to throw it out at the right place. Without the dry sponge 
to be filled, a clay district is wholly dependent on supplies from 
streams or ponds, or from artificial reservoirs or cisterns. There 
are objections to drinking ditch-water even in seasons when it is 
frequently diluted by rain; and in dry seasons such a source of 
supply is not merely unattractive and dangerous while it lasts, 
but is likely to vanish altogether. Clay flats may be as waterless 
in severe droughts as the most porous limestone uplands, or the 
thirstiest summits of the chalk. Certain clay districts in the 
eastern counties were among the greatest sufferers last summer, 
and are menaced still. The clay districts of North-west Middlesex 
remained conspicuously empty of population until they were 
opened up, quite lately, by the water companies’ artificial supply. 
On most sides of London, however, the London clay is plentifully 
capped by islands and zones of gravel which facilitated settlement. 
Many clay hills and hills of sand or gravel were unpeopled until 
engineering science lent its aid; but when a slope of clay was 
surmounted by a water-bearing layer, like a natural water tower, 
there was an easy supply by gravitation, as well as in most places 
from wells. The village of Hampstead is one of the best-known 
examples of such a site. The junction of the Bagshot sands with 
the underlying clay is still easily noticeable at various points on 
the flanks of the Heath. These old watercourses are now usually 
dry, but the spots where the springs broke out are often marked 
by a lusty willow. As time went on, both at Hampstead and 
many other places, the original supply of water ceased to be 
adequate. Surface wells are easily contaminated, and, with the 
increasing drainage of a thickly-populated neighbourhood, they 
tend to fail. As the whole landscape becomes submerged by 
modern dwellings, the older settlements come to depend on artifi- 
cial supplies of water almost equally with the new ; but where the 
buildings retain the character of earlier centuries, we may be sure 
that we are not far from the ancient springs. 

Larger rivers and wide tracts of marshland were for long 
sufficiently hostile to be treated with a very careful discrimination, 
which we can best appreciate when the landscape is transformed 
by flood. In dry weather one site for a riverside village may 
seem almost as good as another ; it is only when the waters break 
their bounds that we can see why it stands in its own place. 
Almost always it was founded just beyond the reach of the river 
in its mood of enmity; though suburbs of modern villas may 
be submerged and exploring swans float thoughtfully over inun- 
dated recreation grounds, the ancient settlement stands safe 
and dry above the flood. The same precision is evident in the 
siting of many isolated farmsteads in wide green vales. We may 
pass them a score of times in dry years without noticing the 
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trifling rise in the road that leads to them ; then comes the rainy 
autumn or a flush from a late snowfall in spring, and when the 
rest of the vale is a waste of pale water chequered by black 
hedge-tops, the farms are seen each on its low island or snugly 
crowning a promontory by the new sea. When the key to such 
a landscape has once been given us in this way, we study it ever 
after with an exacter interest. Where a river flows through a 
wide vale of clay or loam, devoid of all knolls on which a hamlet 
can safely perch itself, the riverside may beabsolutely uninhabited, 
The upper Thames from Lechlade almost down to Oxford is one 
such lonely waterway. The villages avoid the river bank, and 
cling to the skirts of the low hills. Even Reading does not stand 
on the Thames, but on the Kennet ; only its modern extensions 
have touched the larger river. In the clay Vale of the White 
Horse, in North Berkshire, so modest a stream as the Ock, that 
winds its way to Abingdon, has set a print of wariness on the 
villages. They, too, stand on little rises above the interlacing 
brooks with their restless silver willows, and some bear the names 
of islands—Charney, Hanney, or Goosey—like the greater Isle 
of Ely, in the east. 

Apart from seaports and navigable rivers, where the influence 
of water expresses itself in a different way, the movement of the 
population of England for many centuries was from the hills 
to the valleys, and from the dry soils to the conquest of the 
marsh. In the abandonment of Old Sarum, on its chalky mound, 
for Salisbury, among the Avon meadows, we have a single historic 
migration which is symbolic of nearly three thousand years of 
history. If any other event is of equal import, it is the draining 
of the eastern fens. That was a far more lengthy process, but 
may be regarded as the final subjugation of the hostile marsh. 
For many centuries the Fen Country remained the least affected 
by human changes of all great tracts of English landscape. The 
chalk downs, though now so lonely, are scarred and roughened 
not only by the barrows of the ancient dead, by the ramparts 
which tell of their alarms and wars, by the long dykes which 
suggest their obscure tribal divisions, but by the ‘ lynchets,’ 
ranged in tier over tier, which link them to modern life by the 
common interest of agriculture. Even the rain-swept wastes of 
heather in the north, or in Wales, retain their ancient monuments 
to testify to a bygone population, and have lost their old mantles 
of wood. The fens, however, retained, to the best of our know- 
ledge, the same aspect practically unchanged from the time 
when the subsiding area was first waterlogged and covered with 
peat until all but the last relics were reclaimed in the nineteenth 
century. Yet so far, while the lowlands were being reclaimed, 
only the bleakest and barest of the hill countries were deserted. 
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It is remarkable at what pains many of the higher villages and 
farms in the chalk countries were provided with water. Some 
of the wells are 300 feet deep ; besides the great initial labour of 
sinking them, this involves an immense daily expenditure of 
horse-power or human energy merely in using them. Only a few 
of the deeper valleys in the chalk have perennial streams, or 
even the periodic ‘ winter bournes,’ and water stands nowhere 
on the surface, except in carefully prepared ponds or here and 
there in some casual hollow in the woodlands, where the under- 
lying chalk is masked by a reddish clay. Even more than on 
the clay plains of the east, rural life on these chalky uplands is 
threatened with a serious and possibly permanent reduction if 
the drought recurs. For many months last year it was necessary 
to haul water several miles a day not only for domestic purposes, 
but for farm stock. At a period when the collapse of prices for 
farm produce has involved agriculture in one of the most serious 
crises in its history, there is a great danger of farms becoming 
derelict if this strain continues. It is now almost too late to hope 
that the water-bearing strata which feed the deeper wells will be 
sufficiently replenished for the needs of the coming months ; 
and unless there are constant rains to tide through the summer, 
many farmers may be compelled to strip the land of the stock 
which they cannot maintain. Though much of this high chalk 
land is naturally arable, since wheat-growing has again become 
unremunerative, stock-farming has in many cases become the 
last resort; and if that is once interrupted, there is a serious 
risk that many of the hill farms will be abandoned. As was lately 
pointed out by the Chairman of the Thames Conservancy, it is 
possible that certain districts will actually become uninhabitable 
for want of sufficient water to carry on life. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has offered to share equally with owners the expenses 
of schemes for the provision or improvement of farm water 
supplies, to be completed before the coming summer; but, in 
view of the inevitable high cost of bringing an adequate supply 
to the farms most in need of it, it is doubtful whether this offer 
can be of immediate use. Life has been ebbing from these remote 
upland parishes for a generation past ; the combined influence 
of agricultural depression and the attraction of town life bears on 
no districts more hardly. They were the cradle of an agricultural 
population to which their dryness was their chief recommendation. 
Whether this dryness will finally depopulate them may depend 
on the next few months’ rainfall. 


ANTHONY COLLETT. 
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THE CIRL BUNTING 


It is evident that from its general similarity to the yellowhammer 
the cirl bunting escaped the notice of the earlier ornithologists. 
Even Gilbert White, a very acute observer, makes no mention 
of it, though it occurs in the neighbourhood of Selborne at the 
present day. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, more or less, it is possible that 
the cirl bunting was far less widely distributed even than it is 
in our time, and that in the districts frequented by Gilbert White 
it was not present. 

Be this as it may, the cirl bunting was not recognised as a 
separate species until 1800, when Colonel Montagu—a well-known 
ornithologist of the day—discovered it near Kingsbridge, in South 
Devon, and ‘ procured several specimens of both sexes,’ as he 
says in his Ornithological Dictionary. The nest was found in the 
following year. 

Since Colonel Montagu’s day this bird has been noted all 
along the south coast, where it nests much more frequently than 
in inland districts, in which it gets more and more scarce towards 
the north. Devon is probably more favoured by its presence 
than any other district, and in some parts of the county it actually 
outnumbers the yellowhammer. The two birds seek slightly 
different quarters for nesting, it is true: the yellowhammer 
appears to prefer more upland country and the neighbourhood 
of gorse and common land, while the cirl bunting—at least in 
Devon—usually restricts its choice to hedges near a high-road or 
lane. It has a decided partiality for arable fields and the 
proximity of scattered elm trees in convenient places, from the 
tops of which it utters its rather monotonous song. 

I fear ‘monotonous’ is the word that best describes the 
quality of the cirl bunting’s little ditty ; even a lover of this 
bird cannot claim it as a singer, though its efforts are dignified 
for politeness’ sake by the name of song. When heard close 
at hand this ditty—a single note repeated more or less rapidly on 
one tone—cannot well be confused with that of any other bird. 

At a distance, however, a resemblance to the rattle of the lesser 
whitethroat is very noticeable—I have once or twice mistaken 
one for the other—and there is also a likeness to the yellow- 
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hammer’s song, though it lacks the final syllable known as 
‘cheese.’ The curious notes (well described as the jangling of 
a bunch of keys) of the corn bunting bear a kindred resemblance, 
though the two can hardly be confused. 

The songs of all these three buntings bear to the hearer a 
somewhat depressing effect, though doubtless their mates are of 
a contrary opinion. The monotony of the notes seems to be 
heightened by the immobility of the birds while uttering them. 

A cirl bunting will sit in the same position on a perch for half 
an hour, giving out its simple ditty every ten seconds or so, though 
in this respect it is less lethargic than the corn bunting. 

The song is frequently given in the neighbourhood of the nest, 
but, in my experience of this bird in Devon, it sings just as 
often from positions varying from 50 or 80 to as much as 200 yards 
away in different directions, though always within hearing of the 
mate on the nest. I should think it a very unsafe rule always to 
look for the nest near the spot where the cock is singing. 

It may not be generally known that this species has the 
power of altering the pitch of its song. One day last May I 
was passing a hedge on which a cirl bunting was singing. I 
stopped and began to ponder the possibility of a nest near by. 
Instantly the bird, as I watched it, checked its notes for a moment 
and then began again at a much higher pitch. The change 
appeared to denote agitation, and in a few moments the bird 
flew away. Such a feat is surely most unusual, at any rate in 
a bunting, of whatever kind. 

I have more than a strong suspicion, but as yet no sbalats 
proof, that the female also sings, though her notes are less loud 
and decided. 

The song of the cirl bunting is very persistent at almost all 
seasons of the year. From the beginning of March to early 
August it may be heard at frequent intervals all day long, and is 
so constantly repeated as to become wearisome. During August 
and September there is not much singing, but all through October 
and November, and even in December in good weather, the 
familiar notes are heard once more, though they are rather 
subdued ; in fact, in winter the cirl bunting often sings in an 
undertone. 

In January the song is very occasional, but throughout 
February, depending on the weather, it may be heard any day, 
though not with much frequency. It would appear, as the 
song is given in summer and autumn, that there cannot be much 
time for change of plumage. The moult of the adult cirl bunting, 
however, seems to be a rather unimportant business, and as it 
may take place at different times in different individuals, the 
song may seem to be more continuous than it really is. When 
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the nesting is over the buntings sometimes shift their place of 
abode slightly—it may be only a few hundred yards—thus making 
it more difficult to decide in districts where they are common 
the exact sihging period of a particular bird. 

The usual call-note is a thin, high-pitched ‘ tsip,’ which may 
be described as a cross between the call of the robin and that of 
the yellowhammer. 

It is subject to considerable variation both in the speed and 
also in the intensity with which its repetitions are uttered. 

In size the cirl bunting is rather less than the yellowhammer, 
and much the same as the reed bunting. It has a rather dumpy 
appearance, especially when perching. The male is easily 
differentiated from the yellowhammer, which it most resembles, 
by a black throat, an olive-green head, and a black streak running 
through the eye. Above and below this black streak runs a 
yellow one; the upper part of the breast is greyish green; the 
centre is yellow, the sides having a strong chestnut tinge. The 
back is ruddy brown, but the cirl bunting lacks the very rufous 
rump and upper tail coverts which so distinguish the yellow- 
hammer as it flies away from the observer. This difference is 
even more marked in the female and young birds. 

The female is dull in plumage as compared with her mate. The 
various stripes are less clear, and the black, green, and yellow 
fade into brown, buff, and pale yellow. Young birds are still more 
indistinctly marked, and the plumage is much streaked with black, 
brown, and buff. 

I believe these birds to be as little migratory as almost any 
bird in the country. All the year round they may be found more 
or less in the same spots, to which they cling with persistency. 

Those that do roam further afield and are noted in unusual 
places are probably birds of the year that have not yet settled 
down as ‘ stay-at-homes,’ like their parents. A few adults, as 
well as young birds, do undoubtedly join the large flocks of mixed 
finches that frequent stubble fields and ricks in the winter-time, 
but these are exceptions to the general rule. 

It is at once a fairly conspicuous and very retiring bird. 

Singing as it does generally from a point of vantage, unless 
very high in an elm, it may easily be picked out, and sometimes 
closely observed from below. More frequently, however, on one’s 
near approach, it abruptly ceases its ditty and drops into cover. 

It is conspicuous also when it suddenly flits out of a hedge 
just in front with two or three repetitions of its indrawn call or 
alarm note. It will then momentarily seek the shelter of the 
hedge and repeat the manceuvre perhaps until the limit of its 
‘ beat ’ is reached, when it doubles back on the further side of the 
hedge to its original position. 
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More generally, as is well stated in D’Urban and Mathew’s 
Birds of Devon, the cirl bunting ‘ is fond of concealing itself in the 
spring and summer in thick hedges, where it creeps about out of 
sight at the bottom, and where its presence can only be detected 
by the sibilant call-note.’ 

When singing the bird is apt to sit rather hunched up with 
its head down between its shoulders, and sometimes utters the 
monotonous notes as if it were half asleep, as does the corn 
bunting. 

On occasions, however, it can get quite excited, especially in 
spring, when two males chase one another in rivalry, or a male 
sports with his mate, dashing about in rapid flight, and quickly 
repeating the call-note. It is most probable that in this case, as 
in so many other instances, from the repetition of the call-note 
the song has been gradually evolved. 

Nesting operations begin earlier than one would gather from 
many ornithological books, at least in the particular district of 
the west country of which I write, and in which the cirl bunting 
is a common bird. Very occasionally nests are begun by the 
middle of April and the eggs laid in the fourth week. As a rule, 
however, early May is the more usual date for egg-laying, and the 
young leave the nest about the end of that month or early in June. 

After a very brief interval the parents prepare for a second 
brood, which is on the wing about or before the middle of July. 

Not infrequently a third nest is built about the end of July, 
and eggs may be found in August. Indeed, when one takes into 
consideration the fact that some clutches of eggs are taken and 
that accidents befall the young before they leave the nest, it is 
not surprising, in a district where these birds are fairly numerous, 
that eggs may be found at almost any time between the fourth 
week in April and the second week in August. The nests of 
different pairs of buntings overlap one another, and, naturally, in 
some cases it is almost impossible to tell whether one has found, 
for instance, a belated first or a rather early second brood. 

The position of the nest in the district under review is fairly 
regular. One may confidently look for it, as mentioned above, 
in or very near a hedge, or on the bank just below it, bordering 
a road, or, at any rate, a field with a road not far away. 

The hedge is generally not too thick or too high, and the nest 
is placed among the outer twigs and well supported by upstanding 
shoots of thorn, gorse, holly or bramble that may form part of the 
hedge or be growing up the bank just below it. Now and then it 
is placed on the bank itself at the base of the hedge, but in any 
case not more than five feet above the ground. 

Most nests are rather roughly put together and require the 
support of upgrowing shoots. Moss is used as a foundation, the 
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actual cup being made of bents and lined with roots and plenty of 
horsehair. Generally speaking, the nest is not very well con- 
cealed, much less so, indeed, than that of the yellowhammer or 
corn bunting: 

The actual cup of the nest varies in size, some being rather 
large and untidy, with the ends of the bents left sticking out here 
and there, while others are small, far better constructed, with all 
loose ends neatly tucked away, and therefore less conspicuous. 

The hen does not generally sit very tight in the early stages of 
incubation, but slips off the nest even when one is at some dis- 
tance, and flies unobtrusively away. When the eggs are hard set 
or hatched she sometimes leaves the nest and flutters before 
one on the ground, trailing a wing as if wounded. Should this 
manceuvre succeed in enticing one away, she presently abandons 
pretence, and doubles sharply back on the opposite side of the 
hedge with what sounds like a call of triumph. 

The cock-bird gives, at least in my experience, no clue whatever 
to the position of the nest until the eggs are hatched, and sits 
stolidly on his perch some distance away uttering his wheezy 
notes. When the young are out, he becomes more agitated should 
an intruder draw near the nest, and flies up and down in the 
neighbourhood with an anxious ‘ tsip tsip.’ 

The eggs are usually three or four in number in about equal 
proportions, occasionally five. They resemble the eggs of the 
yellowhammer more than those of other British buntings, but vary 
less and are generally slightly smaller in length and larger in 
breadth. They are bluish or greenish white, even quite white, 
in ground colour, whereas yellowhammers’ eggs have usually a 
purplish tinge. The streaks, blotches and spots are more decided, 
and are black rather than brown ; they are also not so numerous 
and larger. 

In a long series of eggs of both species a few may be found 
that are difficult to differentiate, but in the main these distinctions 
hold good. 

W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE 


In recent years our conception concerning the origin of the 
Scottish people has undergone a radical change. The older 
historians could think of only one approach to Scotland from the 
Continent, namely, that taken by the Romans across the Straits 
of Dover, through England and over the Tweed. What has 
led to the abandonment of the single approach theory is the 
discovery that the seas and channels of western Europe were 
highways of human traffic at a much earlier date than was formerly 
believed. There is evidence that the east coast of Scotland 
was in communication with the opposite shores of the North Sea 
2000 years before the birth of Christ. If this was not so, how 
are we to explain the occurrence of early prehistoric burials in 
Yorkshire, Scotland, and Denmark carried out in precisely the 
same manner and the occurrence of a block of Scottish granite 
in a Swedish tomb of the early Bronze Age? The boat dug up 
in the Carse of Falkirk in 1726, 36 feet long and 4 feet wide, is 
presumably of an earlier date than the second millennium B.c. 
Mr. Henderson Bishop found evidence in the island of Oronsay, off 
the west coast of Scotland, that the ‘ harpoon people ’ who settled 
there on the retreat of the vanishing ice-sheet had free communi- 
cation with the mainland, entailing a sea journey of at least five 
miles. 

In the third millennium B.c. the Baltic people were passing 
by sea from island to island. The knowledge that at least for 
2000 years before the Roman invasion the east coast of Scotland 
from John o’ Groats to Berwick was open to north-western and 
central Europe, while her west coast from the Orkneys to the Mull 
of Galloway was in touch with France, Spain, and the Mediter- 
ranean, has necessarily caused a revolution in the minds of the 
men who are investigating the problems relating to the origin of 
the Scottish people. ° 

Several other circumstances have altered the outlook of the 
historian. It is no longer possible to believe that 6000 years ago 
the west of Europe was a virgin country across which swept 
wave after wave of people from the east. Before the Ice Age 
Europe was inhabited ; at the close of that epoch the men living 
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in the south of England and on the Continent had many points 
of similarity to the men who are now natives of the countries in 
north-west Europe. It is no longer possible to accept the 
simple dictum of Sir Daniel Wilson, the pioneer of Scottish 
prehistorians, that Scotland before the Roman invasion had been 
occupied in succession by three different peoples or races—first 
by neolithic immigrants, then by a Bronze Age folk, and thirdly 
by an Iron Age or Celtic race. No invading army can exterminate 
a people; extermination is only possible by colonisation, and 
colonisers, to be successful, must not only be superior in courage 
and art to the natives, but they must be so different from them 
physically that crossing gives rise to manifest bastards. If the 
progeny which arises from crossing is such that it may pass 
undetected as a member of the father’s or of the mother’s race, 
then extermination by colonisation becomes impossible. We 
have no reason to believe that the original or post-glacial settlers 
of Scotland have ever been exterminated. We know now that the 
spread of fashion, of knowledge, of religion, and of commerce by 
contact, and not by invasion, is not a modern but a very ancient 
circumstance of human life, dating back to early glacial times. 
If the people in the west of Scotland in olden times used the same 
fashion of stone tombs as did the Irish, the Welsh, and the French, 
that need not mean that they were of the same blood as these 
peoples. Customs may spread without the aid of invading hordes. 
Further, there has come the realisation that evolution is true, 
that no single land has now or ever has had a monopoly in the 
production of new forms of humanity, new varieties of speech, 
or even revolutionary inventions. In all times and in all places of 
the human world invention and evolution have been at work, 
but not at equal rates ; undoubtedly there have been centres of 
plasticity, centres of evolutionary creation, just as there are 
now. The old idea that Scotland was in former days merely a 
passive receptacle for the overflow from the creative centres of 
southern Europe and of the East has to be placed in the historian’s 
lumber-room. Evolution has been and is now at work in Scotland 
as elsewhere. 

Tacitus introduced the Scot to written history as a German, 
and asa fighting man. This picture does not appeal to the modern 
native of Scotland, because he is convinced that the Saxon and 
Celt are very different kinds of beings. Yet all the discoveries 
and observations of recent years justify the conclusion reached 
in 1851 by Sir Daniel Wilson in Scotland, and Professor Anders 
Retzius in Sweden, that the highlanders of Scotland and the 
Scandinavians, the Nordic variety of Saxons, are of the same race. 
Only last year my friend Mr. Halfdan Bryn published measure- 
ments made of over 2000 recruits, aged twenty-two, drawn from 
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the district of Trondhjem in Norway. With the Norwegian 
measurements we may compare data collected by Professor 
R. W. Reid from students at the University of Aberdeen, the 
majority of whom were natives of the north-east of Scotland. 
In stature the Norwegian recruits measured 1720 mm., the 
Aberdeen students 1717 mm.—both approaching 5 feet 8 inches. 
As regards stature the Scots and Scandinavians, when other 
data are considered, are identical. In length of head the Nor- 
wegian recruit measures 195°4 mm., the Aberdeen student 
194°8 mm. ; in width of head the first measures 152-4 mm., the 
second 153°4 mm. The Norwegian recruit has slightly the longer 
head, the Aberdeen student slightly the wider, the proportional 
width or cephalic index of the first being 78, of the second 78°8. 
In the majority of both peoples the face is long in comparison 
with its width ; in both a long and narrow nose is the prevalent 
form. As regards colouring there is a difference ; light-coloured 
eyes combined with fair hair are twice as common amongst the 
Trondhjem recruits as among the Aberdeen students. Red hair is 
particularly abundant in Scotland as in Scandinavia, and also 
in Wales. Among Aberdeen students 4-8 per cent. were red- 
haired ; among Trondhjem recruits 5-7 percent. Light-coloured 
eyes are more than three times as frequent in Norway as in 
Scotland; dark eyes are twice as common in Scotland as in 
Norway. The Scots are darker people than the Scandinavians, 
and yet, in the matter of pigmentation, the Scots stand much 
nearer to the Scandinavians than to the people living on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We must conclude that the peopling 
of Scotland and of Scandinavia are part and parcel of the same 
problem, for how otherwise are we to explain the close physical 
and mental resemblance of their native inhabitants ? 

An inquiry into the origin of the Scots and Scandinavians 
has this advantage over all problems of a similar kind—the 
countries they came to occupy were left virgin lands as the 
ice-sheet retreated and the last great period of glaciation came 
to an end. The problem as to whether or not these lands were 
inhabited before they were covered by an ice-cap does not con- 
cern us now; probably they were, for man was a denizen of 
neighbouring European lands before the last great cold age set 
in. As to when these lands became fit again for human habitation, 
we may accept, with some degree of assurance, the estimates of 
Scandinavian geologists—particularly of Count de Geer, who 
has calculated that the southern coastlands of Sweden began to 
be exposed about 11,000 B.c. At this time the North Sea was an 
estuary open to the north, bounded on one side by the German 
shore, on the other by the British. These shorelands were 
occupied by what I venture to call the ‘harpoon people,’ 
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members of the primitive North Sea race. We have not yet 
found actual remains of the harpoon men ; we know them only 
by their shell heaps, their hearths and their peculiar implements— 
particularly their bone harpoons—which they have left on 
ancient shorelands in Denmark, on the west coast of Scot- 
land, at Oban and Oronsay, and at certain intermediate 
points. What kind of men they were we can guess with some 
degree of confidence. Their culture can be traced to a southern 
European source, so we may legitimately assume that the men 
who spread along both shores of the northern estuary were those 
living in middle and southern European lands in the later phase 
of the Ice Age. The skull from the paleolithic cave at Engis in 
Belgium, so far as its dimensions and proportions are concerned, 
agrees with the Scottish and Scandinavian type; the same may 
be said of the skull from Briinn in Moravia, or of the cranial 
features of the Cromagnon folk of France, or of the crania of the 
Langwith, Cheddar, Tilbury or Halling men. I am thus seeking 
to trace the North Sea stock, which took possession of the virgin 
lands of the north and became their primitive inhabitants, 
from the southern European men of the later paleolithic period. 
. This gradual human drift to the extreme north I suppose to have 
been taking place some 6000 or 7000 B.C. 

We have always imagined, and rightly so in my opinion, that 
the late paleolithic men of south Europe were dark complexioned 
and black haired, for their skulls are apt to show traits which 
may be regarded as negroid. But I am presuming that evolution 
has always been at work in shaping human material into distinct 
races; we have every reason for regarding the northern clear 
skin and fair hair as characters which have come into existence 
late in the evolution of man in Europe. There can be no doubt 
that fairness reaches its highest point among the peoples living 
round the Baltic shores, and we may presume that this region is 
the cradle of the blonde man. It is possible of course, indeed it 
is probable, that the darker complexion of the highland Scot 
as compared with the Scandinavian is due to a later infusion of 
Mediterranean blood ; yet this may not beso. The difference may 
be one of evolution, the Scot retaining more of the ancestral 
pigmentation of late paleolithic man than his Scandinavian 
cousin. 

If we admit that the primitive North Sea people had reached 
Scotland some 6000 years before the birth of Christ, we have to 
own that their history for a period of nearly 4000 years remains 
almost a blank, one which investigations made between the 
50-foot and 25-foot beach levels of Scotland may yet fill in. 
The Carse of Stirling has yielded traces of the life led by early 
neolithic man in Scotland, but no remains of the men, women and 
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children of this remote period. We have to come down to the 
second millennium of the pre-Christian era to find the beginnings 
of the authentic history of the Scottish people. By this time the 
lamp of modern civilisation was well alight. Already the great 
pyramids of Egypt were a thousand years old and more ; agricul- 
ture, the most fateful of all human discoveries, had by then been 
practised on the banks of the Nile and in Mesopotamia for 3000 
years at least. What surprises us most is that the North Sea 
and the Irish Sea were already highways of communication along 
which the pulses of European civilisation could reach Scottish 
shores. No one can examine the evidence contained in that 
treasury of early Scottish history, the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquarians of Scotland, or in the writings of the late Mr. Joseph 
Anderson, of the late Sir William Turner, of Lord Abercromby, 
of Professor T. H. Bryce, of Professor R. W. Reid, or of the many 
archeologists whom I must leave unnamed, without being con- 
vinced that at the beginning of the second millennium B.c. 
Scotland had already two great portals through which fresh blood 
and new ideas could reach her. The two portals were her eastern 
shores—her front door—and her western shores—her back door. 
Only I must add, in case my simile be taken too literally, the 
more polite and apparently more welcome visitors were received 
at the back, or western, door. 

In Professor Bryce’s opinion—and I agree with him—both 
doorways were being freely used when the second millennium 
dawned on Scotland. Through her western doorway she was in 
touch with the civilisation of the south, of the Mediterranean, 
and the countries of south-west Europe. It is, however, her 
more important eastern doorway which is to engage our attention 
first. Through this she was brought into communication with 
the men and the culture of central Europe. The evidence of 
this communication is abundant and definite. All along her 
eastern shorelands we find short-cist graves of this early period 
containing men and women with rounded heads as different in 
form to that of the primitive and modern Norsemen as heads 
can be. Their weapons or implements were of stone; Lord 
Abercromby has traced the pattern of their beakers, or drinking 
cups, and of their other pottery to Central Europe—to the upper 
reaches of the Rhine. The Aberdeenshire round-headed invader 
is not quite of the same breed as the men who settled in Fifeshire 
and the Lothians at the same period—the late neolithic period. 
Nor have we difficulty in tracing these round-heads to their 
country of origin. Scandinavian archeologists find them in the 
later neolithic tombs of islands in the Baltic and in tombs along 
the coast lands of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. These early 
round-headed invaders of north-west Europe were in the Baltic 
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before they reached the Scottish and English shores of the North 
Sea. In the Baltic they were also intruders. There is thus the 
clearest evidence that early in the neolithic period, at least 
3000 years B.C., round-heads were ousting the long-heads in 
north-western Europe as well as in Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, and France. Even in late paleolithic times sporadic 
traces of their arrival in western Europe are to be noted. Our 
search for the centre of dispersion—the metropolis—of the round- 
headed races carries us to the south-eastern confines of Europe 
—towards Turkestan, Persia, and Mesopotamia. 

To have any reasonable appreciation of the round-head 
invasion of Scotland—by far the most potent she has ever suffered 
—one must look closely at the conditions which give a race the 
power to expand and conquer. In the greater part of North 
America Anglo-Saxon speech and blood has replaced Indian speech 
and blood. That is because the early colonists had three advan- 
tages: they could make a piece of land on which a single Indian 
could not eke a livelihood produce enough to feed a hundred men ; 
they had superior means of offence and defence; they had a 
superior fertility. When we seek for an explanation of the 
movement which led on to the round-head invasion of Scotland 
I know of only one which is really helpful. It is not necessary to 
determine the site at which agriculture was first made an effective 
art ; it is enough for our present purpose to suppose that in the 
fifth millennium B.c. the inhabitants of Mesopotamia and of 
that fertile region to the east of the Caspian had discovered or 
learned the art. By this discovery it became possible to convert the 
produce of the field into human communities at a rate which was 
absolutely unprecedented. A centre of human production is thus 
started, and it must spread, not by hordes of people making 
rambling and endless tramps across continents like mammals 
under a migratory impulse, but by gradual and ever-widening 
eddies spreading over the scattered inhabitants of surrounding 
lands. Agriculture was the wizardry that turned the black soil 
of the earth of our anthropological Garden of Eden into tramping 
mobs of men, women and children. If we grant that the master 
invention, if not made, was utilised more than ever it was before 
by a round-headed people living south and east of the Caspian, 
then we have a key which unlocks many of the puzzles of early 
Aryan days. We see why there should be a variegated carpet of 
allied tongues extending from Ireland to India, for the primitive 
conquering agriculturists will spread their tongue as they transport 
their art of living ; we see why the round-headed peoples should 
be ever extending their boundaries in Europe during the fourth, 
third, and second millennia B.c., ever encroaching on the long- 
heads of the west, still dependent on the natural produce of land 
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and shore. The Gaelic tongue which is spoken by a remnant of 
the highland Scots and the Teutonic speech of the Scandinavian 
and other Aryan tongues of Europe may all of them be evolu- 
tionary modifications of the speech of the round-heads who first 
carried a knowledge of agriculture into western Europe. The 
discovery of agriculture gave the round-heads a start in the race 
for life, and gave their civilisation and their speech early dominion 
in Europe. 

We shall see presently how far we can trace in the modern 
population of Scotland this early invasion of round-heads. Mean- 
time we must turn our attention to what was taking place at the 
same period at the western gateway of Scotland. All along her 
western coast—as on both shores of the Irish Sea, and also on 
shorelands as far north as Orkney and Scandinavia—are to be 
found a succession of tombs which are fashioned on models to 
be traced to a southern or Mediterranean origin; they are of 
various types and of various dates, but most if not all of them 
may be assigned to the second millennium before Christ. These 
western invaders were people using stone implements and 
weapons : their pottery is quite different from that of the eastern 
invaders ; it has the influence of the south on it. The men and 
women buried in these ancient tombs are people with narrow, long 
heads, such as we know to occur in Mediterranean peoples, but also 
in shape and size similar to the primitive inhabitants of Scandinavia 
and north-west Europe. How far the people buried in these tombs 
represent natives of Scotland or invaders from the south we 
cannot tell. Professor Bryce identifies them with the people 
buried in the long barrows of England. These early western 
Scottish skulls show the long and rather massive faces which 
are still to be seen amongst Scotsmen ; so does the skull found in 
the Oban cave, which may be of much earlier date than the 
people buried in the megalithic tombs of western Scotland. 
The spread of a fashion in funereal rites is more likely to indicate 
a missionary spirit—a spread of religion—than the actual spread 
of a people. The case for supposing that our megalithic tombs 
contain ancient natives of Scotland is as good as the one which 
can be put up for claiming them as people from Spain or France. 
Still we have to explain the darker tint in hair and eye which 
prevails amongst the modern inhabitants of the west of Scotland, 
and it may be due to an infusion of Mediterranean blood. We 
must recognise, at least, that some 4000 years ago the western seas 
from Spain to Norway had become the highway of the ancestors 
of the peoples who now speak a Celtic tongue in the British Isles. 
The western seas had become the highway of the people now 
represented by the ‘ Celtic Fringe.’ 

Although nearly 4000 years have come and gone since the 
Vor. XCI—No. 543 31 
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round-head invasion swept into the eastern coast lands of Scotland, 
its marks can still be traced among the modern inhabitants of 
the eastern counties. The researches of Sir William Turner leave 
us in no doubt as regards this point. The flitting and shifting from 
east to west and from west to east which has taken place since 
southern Scotland became an industrial country has not oblite- 
rated the ancient distinction between the long-heads of the west 
and the round-heads of the east. The majority of the Scottish 
skulls examined by Sir William Turner were gathered from 
graveyards in the eastern coast lands; amongst them he found 
20 per cent. of round-heads and 28 per cent. of long-heads, the 
remaining percentage being ‘intermediates.’ In a large collec- 
tion of skulls from a disused graveyard in Glasgow, a city that 
draws and has drawn its inhabitants chiefly from the south- 
western and western counties of Scotland, Dr. Matthew Young 
found there was only a little over 2 per cent. which were of the 
round form ; round-heads are nearly ten times as numerous on 
the eastern as on the western seaboard of Scotland. Pure long- 
heads, on the other hand, are twice as numerous in the west as 
in the east. The average Glasgow head is slightly longer and 
slightly narrower than the prevailing head-form in Scandinavia, 
but Scandinavians and Scottish heads are of exactly the same 
type. In the coastal lands of Norway and Sweden the influence 
of the round-head invasion is to-day as marked and distinctive 
as in the eastern counties of Scotland. 

So far as we yet know the Roman occupation left no permanent 
trace on the population of Scotland. Early in the fifth century, 
when the Roman legions had departed from Britain, we find the 
western and eastern portals of Scotland busy with traffic of the 
ancient kind—military enterprise, trade enterprise, and missionary 
enterprise. The Dalriad Scots from the north of Ireland entered 
by the western gateway, bringing fresh blood into Scotland. 
Early in the second millennium before Christ there is evidence, 
as Professor Bryce has shown, of a free communication between 
the north of Ireland and the west of Scotland. The landing of 
the Dalraid Scots and of Irish missionaries in Scotland were no 
unprecedented kinds of invasion. The Irish may have brought 
a new tongue to Scotland, but they brought no new type of 
manhood, for all the evidence at our disposal points to the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Ireland—particularly of the north of Ireland— 
as being of the same stock as the people who first settled in 
Scotland and Scandinavia. 

We have now to deal with the fresh blood which entered by 
the eastern seaboard of Scotland during the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries of our era. During the first half of 
this period the colonists who settled in Scotland sword in hand, 
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were drawn chiefly from Denmark and the coastal regions to the 
south of Denmark ; during the latter half they hailed mainly 
from the coastlands of Scandinavia, using the western as well as 
the eastern portals to Scotland. But it is clear from what has 
been said that these regions from which the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Norsemen came were the homelands of the primitive North Sea 
stock, the harpoon people, who were the original settlers of 
north-west Europe. Hence, although the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norse settlers may have brought a tongue which was new to 
Scotland as well as traditions and other manners which were 
strange to that country, they introduced no new physical type 
of manhood. They were of the same lineage as the primitive 
Scots. The essential physical difference between the highlander 
and lowlander was established much earlier by the landing of 
the round-heads late in the neolithic period. 

Professor Karl Fiirst, of Lund, holds that the mass of the 
inhabitants of the central area of Scandinavia are the descendants 
of the people who settled in the north when the ice sheet retreated. 
I hold a corresponding opinion regarding the origin of the inhabi- 
tants of the central and highland parts of Scotland: they are 
the descendants of the people who first occupied the land north 
of the Tweed. Scotsmen and Scandinavians are essentially of 
the same Nordic stock; hence+their resemblance. Into the 
eastern lowlands of Scotland, as into the coastal regions of 
Scandinavia, has been poured a large infusion of a round-headed 
people of the same lineage as the various round-headed nationali- 
ties which now dominate central Europe. To some, but only 
a limited, extent has the Scottish type been modified by the 
introduction of blood from the south—of Mediterranean or Iberian 
origin. Highland Scot and highland Scandinavian are of the 
same lineage—one we call Celt, the other Saxon. 

No history of the Scottish people could prove acceptable 
which leaves the Pict altogether out of its pages. If the 
inhabitants of any part of Scotland may claim direct and pure 
descent from the Picts, this claim may be made on behalf of the 
majority of the modern natives of Aberdeenshire. The writer 
was born and bred in this county, and has been informed that he 
has some grounds for claiming descent from a man mentioned 
in the Book of Deer, and may therefore claim to be a Pict. What- 
ever tongue his Pictish ancestors may have used in the eighth 
century, they were Gaelic speakers in the fourteenth, when the 
lowland tongue began to replace the Celtic. If the writer is 
accepted as a Pict, then he may add that he is over 5 feet 10 inches 
in height ; in his youth he was fair-haired ; the length of his skull 
is estimated to be 195 mm., its width 145 mm. ; in head form he 
falls in the middle group between long and round. The investi- 
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gations of Dr. James Tocher and of the late Mr. John Gray have 
shown that the writer’s head form is a common one in Aberdeen- 
shire: his face is of medium length, but somewhat narrow and 
hatchet-shaped. It may be added that in his youth he considered 
himself to be Saxon in type, but afterwards found that he possessed 
all the essential characters which the great masters of anthropology 
had ascribed to the Celts—the highland Celts of Scotland. Then 
as he got to know Danish and Scandinavian anthropologists he 
found that they one and all claimed him as a Norseman. Then 
he discovered, as men like Beddoe, Rolleston, Huxley, Duckworth, 
and many others had done before him, that in their physical 
characters our Swedish Celt and Saxon differ only in minor details, 
so that it is impossible to tell the skull of one from the skull of 
the other. Dr. Matthew Young was surprised by the close 
similarity of Glasgow skulls to those from graveyards in the 
East End of London. This need no longer astonish us when we 
remember that the Saxons who settled in Essex are of the same 
ancient lineage as the western Scot. 

From a consideration of my own case and the other circum- 
stances already mentioned, I draw the conclusion that Pict, 
Celtic Scot, and lowland Saxon are all descendants of the same 
Nordic stock; they have been separated by space and time, 
acquiring different tongues, different traditions, and different 
habits. From a political point of view these differences are of 
the first importance, but they should not mask the essential unity 
of origin. No race mark is of real importance unless its members 
can be detected at sight. Anyone who has sought in the streets 
of a Scottish town to separate the Saxon from Celt among the 
passers-by will realise how intangible is the difference between 
them. Such an experience will lead the inquirer to accept the 
thesis maintained in this article: that the people of Scotland are 
essentially of one race and type—the Nordic. 


ARTHUR KEITH. 





THE ROMANCE OF MATHEMATICS 


AT a time when education is being so much discussed and its 
commercial value being so much weighed in the scale of taxes we 
may not unfittingly consider what is the debt the world owes to 
one of the main subjects of every school curriculum, and to one 
which is especially singled out as being abstract. Very few of us 
are without some definite and readily recalled memories of our 
school mathematics. The subject occupied so large a part of our 
time, was so devoid of interest or so full of it, was taught so 
superficially or so inspiringly, was so much a dreary round of 
mechanical manipulation or so full of joy for the consciousness of 
growing power, that it cannot but hold a special place in our mind 
as we look back upon the past. But the position which the 
subject holds in our memory is unique in another way. We 
realised, though perhaps with feelings of wonder, that Latin and 
Greek had been spoken languages, that the books which we read 
had been written by men who lived long ago, that in some vague 
way our social structure and thoughts, our laws and our customs 
were based upon them; modern languages were the speech of 
to-day ; science dealt with the laws of Nature, and was interesting 
because of experiments and explosions ; but mathematics was too 
often just a dead school book which had to be learnt for examina- 
tion purposes and for apparently very little else. It was not 
associated in our minds with human concerns, or with growth, 
least of all with romance. We were just fogged in the mist of 
its symbols, and in the unexpectedness of its processes. The 
great majority of us shared the curiosity of ‘the beginner who is 
said to have asked Euclid in his lecture room at Alexandria, 
‘ What is the good of learning all this stuff?’ And, after all, the 
subject is full of a wonderful romance, of the story of marvellous 
achievements which have been of benefit to us all. These are 
scarcely ever mentioned in any class-room. 

How examinations and the text-books written specially for 
them kill education and kill, too, the desire for knowledge as 
being a worthy object in itself! Every teacher must get far 
away from the debasing influence of them if he is to inspire 
his pupils with something of his own enthusiasm. 
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Let me notice some of the achievements which we owe ulti- 
mately to the patient, often unrewarded and unrecognised, labour 
of the skilled mathematician, for he has done work in his study 
which has se¢med to be devoid not only of all human interest, but 
even of all contact with life, and yet to have been fraught with 
far-reaching consequence to us all. He has worked with his 
symbols, his lines and his curves, with all the paraphernalia of his 
subject, and has invented new processes when the old ones seemed 
to be inadequate ; he has given full play to his imagination ; and 
here are some of the results of his work. To mention Lord Kelvin 
alone, by his theoretical investigations of the conditions under 
which electrical currents move in long insulated wires he made the 
submarine cables possible, and was indeed responsible for the 
successful laying of the first cable; he made travelling by sea 
much safer and so more popular, and added immensely to the 
pleasures of thousands, by reforming the mariner’s compass. 
He made it possible to design the Dreadnought type of battleship 
by working on the mathematical conditions of stability of floating 
vessels, and by working on problems connected with compressed 
cooled air he showed how cold storage chambers could be con- 
structed, thus enabling the produce of one continent to be brought 
fresh and sound to another, and by so doing he both reduced the 
cost of living and considerably added to the variety of our food 
supply. He was always most anxious to translate the results of 
his theoretic work into such concrete form as might be applied to 
human needs, and the above are instances of how he did it. The 
progress of civilisation owes him an enormous debt. 

Again, to the students in such a theoretical subject as 
geometrical optics, and not to the invention of a new glass, we 
owe the greater safety of the seas through the increased power of 
the lighthouse. Mathematicians set themselves to consider what 
must be the curve of the lenses and of the reflectors, and what 
must be the angles of the prisms, that the maximum amount of 
available light might be thrown to the greatest distance on the 
sea. To arrive at definite results difficult algebraic equations had 
to be solved, and the results obtained then interpreted into 
concrete form. The makers of optical instruments would be 
instructed to make glasses of such and such a definite curved 
surface and of such and such a shape. The important thing 
would be the curve, for all depends on its radius; and that the 
mathematician found out. To make a large lens to the necessary 
degree of accuracy, and especially if it is required for astronomical 
work, is a most difficult piece of work, which necessitates the 
labour of highly skilled workers and sometimes extends over years. 

I will mention one other way in which the researches into 
geometrical optics have been translated into practical value of 
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immense importance. Among the greatest, perhaps the greatest, 
of all advances made in medical science during the past half- 
century, has been the discovery of bacilli—organisms so small that 
many thousands can be placed on a pin point. This discovery was 
rendered possible by the improved microscope, and this improve- 
ment was due to theoretical work, work dealing with x’s and y’s. 
The student solved the problem of finding how the magnifying 
power of the microscope could be measured, and what must be 
the radii of the various lenses that this magnifying power could 
be as great as possible. From the discovery of bacilli the physician 
has acquired greater power over disease and thus has added to the 
health and happiness of mankind. 

To the pure mathematician again is ultimately due the petrol 
engine, which alone made motors and aeroplanes possible. Indeed, 
there are very few of the many forms of activity around us which 
have not benefited by the penetration of the mathematical 
student into the realms of the abstract. He, with given data from 
observed facts, works out some formula, which is in itself just a 
dead thing, but by his imagination he infuses it with life, sees what 
it means, what is its purpose, and makes it subservient to the 
needs of life. Plato was more right than he realised when he 
reproduced the lesson which he himself had learnt in the school of 
Pythagoras (about 540 B.c.) and wrote with prophetic insight that 
‘in numbers lay the secret of the universe’ ; believing as he did 
that God was a great geometer, he had these words inscribed over 
the door of his own school : ‘ Let none that is ignorant of geometry 
enter my doors.’ 

How did this wonderful science begin? Probably much as 
every child begins to-day, in simple addition sums. Primitive 
man must soon have learnt that 1 sheep added to r sheep made 
2 sheep, that 1 goat added to r goat made 2 goats, and perhaps 
after many years of gradual development realised that x and I 
must always make 2. From this small beginning, as we think— 
though it really is not small, representing a great stride in deduc- 
tive power and in the conception of the abstract—there has 
grown up as from a small seed a great tree. Mathematics is 
not the doing of sums, it comprehends many subjects each so 
vast in itself that great mathematicians who are specialists in 
one may yet be very ignorant of another, and when I write of the 
romance of mathematics, I am thinking of the amazing way in 
which these subjects have grown under the influence of men 
gifted with imagination. We may compare it to the growth of a 
great forest tree which in process of time has put forth many 
branches, which, except that they come from the same trunk, 
have no contact with one another, may even be invisible to one 
another, yet every one having its own strong vitality. Along one 
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such branch may work the student in applied mathematics, and 
there are many offshoots from it. He may scarcely know which 
to tackle. Shall it be electricity or wave motion? Shall it be 
astronomy or some branch of optics, or what? Along another 
may work the student in pure mathematics, and what a multitude 
of offshoots are here! If he works on one, let us say algebra, and 
finds out how to solve equations which at present cannot be solved, 
he may make possible the solution of many a difficult problem 
which baffles the engineer, such as finding how to provide for the 
automatic stability of the aeroplane, just as the pure mathema- 
tician made it possible to design ships which would not turn 
turtle. It is only given to the very few, to those rare spirits 
which come at long intervals to enrich our life by bringing into 
it something from the infinite, to work at will along any branch 
of our imaginary tree. Such a one was Newton, and it has been 
said of him that perhaps he was the greatest man of intellect who 
has ever lived. 

The story of the growth of this tree is lost sight of altogether ; 
indeed, has never been visible at all to the great majority of boys 
and girls who spend long, laborious hours doing sums, or hunting 
the unwary x, or juggling with the apparently meaningless tangle 
of lines and circles which is called geometry. If the beginning 
of it all is lost in the distance of the ages we cannot conceive of 
a time when there was not some kind of calculation, some kind of 
barter. Counting must be as old as speech, probably much older 
than writing, and must have been carried on by gesture language. 
Savage tribes whose numerals do not go beyond some low number, 
as five or ten, are well known to be able to reckon much farther 
on their fingers and toes, thus using gesture language where word 
language fails. There are said to be people in the forests of South 
America even to-day who have no words to express numbers 
greater than three, and are unable to count beyond that. 
Perhaps we must pass over many centuries in the ‘ march of mind’ 
before men became conscious of the length of a day, of the time for 
the return of winter and summer—for this meant familiarity with 
units in which to make their reckonings—and even then we must 
pass on for very many years more before they learnt how to 
measure time by water clocks or hour-glasses—the time taken by 
a given amount of water or sand to run through a small hole— 
but such clocks are known to have been in existence 1000 
years B.c. Clocks which are worked by wheels, as those of 
to-day, were not invented till about the thirteenth century. 

However long it may have taken for the science to grow, we 
have, at any rate, in the great Pyramid of Egypt a lasting monu- 
ment to the high standard of mathematical knowledge which 
had been reached in the year 2000 B.c. The four sides of the 
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base point very nearly exactly N.S.E.W. The architect of the 
Pyramid probably found out their position by careful obser- 
vation of the rise and setting of a star, no easy task; but the 
Egyptians were very particular about the orientation of their 
temples. More mathematical knowledge was shown by the 
architect, for if we multiply the height of the Pyramid by 
a thousand million we get the distance of the earth from the sun 
more accurately than was known till 1860. Thus, while civilised 
nations have spent fabulous sums in trying to find this exact 
distance, it was there already for thousands of years. Lastly, 
these old Egyptians had solved a problem which puzzled much 
later generations of other people: ‘How many times does the 
length of the circumference of a circle contain its diameter ?’ 
We know the answer to this question to be 3-1416, but these 
Egyptians knew it too; if we divide the length of a side of the 
base of the Pyramid by its height, we get just half this number, 
namely, 15708. Are these facts merely strange coincidences ? 

The work of the Egyptian priest Ahmes is very strong evidence 
that they are not. This priest’s work, written on ecclesiastical 
papyrus, is now in the British Museum. It is some 4000 years 
old, but has only been deciphered within the past thirty years. 
He has this heading attached to it, ‘ Directions for knowing all 
dark things,’ as if it were a handbook of conjuring, but the ‘ dark 
things’ are the processes of what we now regard as elementary 
arithmetic and some geometrical propositions. The words 
suggest the mystery which is so often associated with numbers. 
Though Ahmes deals chiefly with vulgar fractions (even to-day 
a difficult subject) and areas, his work shows that 4000 years 
ago the standard of mathematical attainment was high. Possibly 
the time is more than 4000 years, for the work is believed to be 
a copy, with corrections and additions, of an older treatise dating 
from 3400 B.c. One example taken from Ahmes’ book will be 
of interest. He draws an isosceles triangle with the two equal 
sides 10 units long and base 4 units, and finds its area to be 
20 square units, whereas the correct answer is 19.6. Boys of 
to-day would have to work at mathematics for some considerable 
time before they could do the questions which Ahmes set for the 
élite mathematicians of his time. 

But I pass on many hundreds of years. There are few stories 
of human life more fascinating than that of the old Greek geometer 
Euclid. Even to-day, more than 2000 years since he wrote it, 
his book on geometry, the Elements, is the book which counts. 
‘ Einstein has upset the basis of Euclidean geometry ’ according 
to a modern writer, and this is said to mark the beginning of a new 
epoch, a new order of things altogether. But what did Euclid 
do? Whowashe? Nay, more, what is geometry ? 
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The word, geometry, means land measurement, and the science 
of geometry is said to have originated in Egypt in the practical 
requirements of the land surveyor; it was not primarily an 
educational Subject at all. The Greek historian Herodotus 
gives this explanation of its origin ; he says that about the year 
1400 B.C. the land of Egypt was divided up into equal square 
plots for taxation purposes, i.e., for the raising of the State 
revenue, and that the boundaries of these plots were frequently 
obliterated by the overflowing of the Nile. Land surveyors were 
appointed (xr) to adjust the claims of the tax collectors—a man 
could not pay for land which was unproductive and under water— 
(2) to restore the boundaries when the waters receded. This 
explanation of Herodotus seems not improbable; at any rate, 
he suggests reasons for the scientific development of geometry. 
Men then were not so familiar with units in which to measure 
areas and volumes as we are now; they could measure length 
easily by some standard of the human body—a finger’s breadth, 
or a span, or a foot—longer distances by a stone’s throw or a day’s 
march, and so on; but areas were harder. One owner might 
possibly exchange a piece of land of one shape for a piece of 
another shape, and the distance round the sides of one might 
be the same as the distance round the sides of the other, but 
the areas would be quite different ; and in this way the study of 
geometry, as we know it, would arise from difficulties connected 
with land measurement. 

Euclid, the geometer, was a Greek, a professor of mathematics 
at the new University of Alexandria, a city founded by Alexander 
the Great as the capital of his empire and to commemorate his 
world conquests. Alexander wished to attract to this University 
the most learned men he could find. Naturally he looked to 
Athens, the home of learning, and from the school of Plato there 
he took Euclid. Some time between the years 306 and 283 B.C. 
Euclid delivered a series of lectures, perhaps to an audience mainly 
of slaves, on lines and triangles and circles. And the way he 
taught, not so much what he taught—for many men before him 
and after him too taught geometry—so fascinated the intel- 
lectual world that his published work has formed the basis of all 
systems of geometry to the present day. In process of time he 
lost his individuality in his subject, and ceased to be a man at 
all; he became geometry. And what a far-reaching influence 
his book has had, an influence far greater upon human life and 
thought than any mechanical invention! It has served as a 
training in logic for many generations, has helped on intellectual 
development which has found its expression in numberless fields 
of human activity ; it has taught men to know what was a proof 
and what was not ; it has led them on step by step, as by scientific 
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law, to right conclusions through a maze of tortuous difficulties, 
and with such sureness that mathematical certainty has become a 
proverb ; it has never asserted without proof, nor had to retract 
what it has proved. The work done at Alexandria 2000. years 
ago is as perfect in its kind, as beautifully set out, as unerring 
in its appeal to the intellect, as if it had been done yesterday in 
the newest University. And such an influence has produced an 
atmosphere which has been beneficial to the progress of civilisation 
and helped to elevate the minds and thoughts of men who may 
never have read Euclid at all. 

Further, to have had one text-book which has met with general 
approval, and which has, as it were, standardised a training in 
logical sequence, has been an enormous economy to education by 
freeing intellectual energy for useful ends which would otherwise 
have been spent, and been spent in vain, in seeking for some text- 
book upon which all could agree. And if the rigidity of his 
methods, with their exaggerated terrors, often choked off the not 
too eager schoolboy, the joy, very real joy, at being able to see 
the next step stimulated others. Let it never be supposed that 
the long reign of Euclid did not bring to mankind many blessings, 
both directly and indirectly. 

Archimedes, who lived between the years 287 and 212 B.c., is 
the only other man of the old world to whom I will refer. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gow, the historian of Greek mathematics, ‘he was 
the greatest mathematician of antiquity.’ None of the many 
books which he wrote has come down to us with great prestige. 
A famous and rather difficult cattle problem of which he is said 
to have been the author is known, but I refer to him especially 
because he was one of the few men of antiquity who worked at 
the application of mathematics to practical life; so many of 
these learned men of old, who ‘ sought in numbers to find the 
plan on which the Creator worked,’ regarded with contempt every 
effort to adapt their theories to the satisfaction of daily needs. 
Archimedes was a pioneer in a subject which has occupied the 
time of men of genius in many ages. He applied mathe- 
matical theory to machinery, showing, for example, why a pair 
of nutcrackers could do the work which the fingers failed to do, 
and why a wheelbarrow made it easy to lift and move heavy 
weights beyond man’s strength. He knew something about 
centres of gravity ; and some most useful mechanical contrivances 
were due to his ingenuity, among them a screw for lifting water 
out of mines, which is still in use. The pitiable fact that more 
than 2000 years ago science was being perverted to the con- 
struction of engines of destruction just as it was in the Great 
War shows that human nature was the same then as to-day. 
Archimedes made a catapult which was equally serviceable at 
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long and short ranges, and which could be applied to a small 
loophole in a wall; with it he for a long time kept the Romans 
at bay when they besieged Syracuse. He is said also to have 
arranged ‘ burning glasses’ which so concentrated the heat of 
the sun on to some of the Roman ships that he set fire to them. 
Probably this story is legendary, though experiments tried in 
Paris some years ago showed that it was not impossible. There 
is a touch of pathos in the manner of the old man’s death (he 
was seventy-five). When Syracuse fell he was working in his 
study at a mathematical problem, being absorbed in the figure 
which he had drawn in the sand on his floor. A Roman soldier, 
flushed with victory, entered. Archimedes told him not to 
tread on the figure, and the soldier killed him. To the honour 
of the Roman general, it should be said that he had given orders 
that when the city fell Archimedes was not to be hurt. 

But let me pass on in the telling of the connection of mathe- 
matics with human life, pass on from the world of antiquity 
to more modern times, and come to the story, the pathetic story, 
of Galileo (1564-1642). His fate was that of many a man who 
has made discoveries which have upset the cherished traditions 
of his age. Of course, it was a shock to the conscience of the men 
of his time, who had been brought up in the narrow ecclesiasticism 
of the schools which were the only schools, to be told that the 
earth, for which such a stupendous Sacrifice had been made, 
was not the centre of the universe, that it was one, and but a 
small one, among many great revolving worlds. We find it 
difficult, even if possible, to realise what this meant to them. 
To them the shock would be greater than was the teaching of 
Darwin to the last generation, for not only did Galileo’s discoveries 
tend to lessen the importance of the earth in the scale of creation, 
but they tended also to undermine many of the claims which were 
based upon the conviction that this planet was the centre of all 
things. So, indeed, it is always when we are unwilling to admit 
that intellectual progress, whether in science, or in art, or in 
literature, or in religion, is the work of revelation, and that before 
such revelation may fall traditions which we hold most dear. 

To Galileo we owe much in the long tale of scientific progress. 
Yet mere chance led him to the pursuit of mathematics. A 
newly awakened delight in the subject and the feeling that it 
satisfied his intellectual cravings diverted him from his intended 
career. He was studying medicine at Pisa University when he 
wandered into a lecture-room where geometry was being taught— 
a lecture probably on the Elements of Euclid, for the first six 
books were then required of every candidate for the M.A. degree— 
and I like to think the beauty of the work of the old geometer 
so fascinated his young mind that out of sheer pleasure he devoted 
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all his spare time to it and eventually gave up all thoughts of 
being a doctor. To him we owe the beginning of the study of 
Dynamics: without him we should have known much less 
about the motion of the earth, about the whole solar system, 
about the tides, the possibilities of gunpowder, the flight of a 
bullet, and about everything in motion. By his discoveries he 
prepared the way for the Gravitation laws of Newton. When 
we remember how imperfect were his instruments—there were 
no such accurate clocks as we have to-day ; he, indeed, laid the 
foundations of the knowledge which made the construction of 
such clocks possible—we can more easily realise how great was 
his intellectual power. To the knowledge of dynamics we owe the 
Nautical Almanac, which is published several years in advance, 
a work of interest to all and of inestimable value to a seafaring 
nation. This foretells the time of high tide at any place five years 
in advance, predicts future events such as eclipses without a 
mistake, and is essential to the sailor in his search for a path 
across the trackless sea. 

The following notice taken from a recent daily paper is only 
possible because of the knowledge of this subject at which Galileo 
was the first to work : 


Some astronomers lately left England for Christmas Island for observa- 
tion work in relation to the total eclipse of the sun which takes place on 
September 21 next. The observers will be six months on the island before 
the eclipse takes place, obtaining photographs of the region of the sky for 
comparison with photographs of the actual eclipse. The eclipse is expected 
to afford a favourable opportunity for further tests of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. 


The day is known, the part of the sky known where this event 
takes place, and the place on the earth from which the best view 
can be obtained. 

The stories about Galileo which are most familiar are, on the 
one hand, his watching the swinging of the sanctuary lamps 
suspended from the high roof of Pisa Cathedral and from his 
observation being led on to apply a pendulum to clocks, the piece 
of mechanism which regulates the time, and, on the other, the 
moving accounts of his being compelled, with the threat of torture 
before him, to deny publicly the truth of some of his discoveries, 
and of his sotto voce remark : ‘ They are true all the same.’ 

He constructed a telescope, still known as Galileo’s telescope, 
with which he delighted the people of his time by showing them 
the wonders which it revealed. The ordinary pair of opera 
glasses, now so familiar, is due to him, and is a case in point 
of the way in which mathematical science has contributed to what 
we consider are our practical needs. Other very common scien- 
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tific instruments such as the thermometer and the ordinary pump 
are due tohim. He showed that no pump without force could lift 
water beyond a certain height. The story runs that one of his 
fellow townsmen asked him to construct a pump which would lift 
water to the height of some 30 feet, and he at once replied: ‘ Can 
it be done?’ A little later one of his pupils showed that it could 
not be done except by force. There is no need to refer to the 
many books which he published ; they are as the surf which marks 
the advancing tide of knowledge, but I pass on a little. 

Not long after Galileo came the days of Newton, and then the 
incoming tide of knowledge rolled on apace. These are great days, 
perhaps the greatest in the great advance which mathematical 
science has made. There existed then a kind of international 
rivalry ; a student of one country worked at some subject in which 
he was deeply interested, made a discovery, and at once sent a 
challenge to the mathematicians of other countries to solve a 
problem within a given time, say six months. One such challenge 
reached Newton from Bernouilli, a distinguished mathematician 
of Swiss nationality. The challenge consisted of two distinct 
problems, and so great a student as Leibnitz took six months to 
work out the solution of one of them. Newton received the 
questions on January 29, 1697 (he would then be fifty-five years 
old), and not only gave the complete solution of both next day, 
but carried the second question even farther into the unknown 
than the original propounder had been able to carry it. Newton 
sent his solution anonymously, but Bernouilli recognised its 
author, ‘ Even as the lion is known by his paw.’ 

Newton’s early days were not altogether unlike those of Galileo. 
He was intended for another career than that which he ultimately 
followed, and had very little of what would nowadays be called 
education. He was to have been a farmer like his father, but 
farming had little attraction for him. He spent most of his time 
‘solving problems, making experiments or devising mechanical 
models,’ so much so that his mother, seeing that he was not meant 
for a farmer, sent him back to school, and from there he went up 
to Cambridge in 1661. Then for the first time he found himself 
amid stimulating surroundings. He never looked back ; his life’s 
work is one long record of brilliant discoveries, to which our every- 
day matter-of-course life owes much. Mathematics is thought 
to be a rigid, dull science of fact, but how little this is true in the 
hands of such a man as Newton! By his wonderful imagination 
time after time he found a way into the regions of the unknown 
and there discovered new tracks and new processes which alone 
have made the work of the practical physicists and engineers 
possible. So much of the work of these men is based upon 
theoretical work dealing with strains and stresses, with resistances 
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and forces. If this theoretical work cannot be carried to the 
necessary stage of finality, what the engineer constructs can at 
the best only be empirical. Newton left the world much richer 
than he found it, in the branches of mathematics which he 
invented and developed, by the use of which (and there is no 
other way) can the difficult problems of the Physicist and 
Engineer be solved. 

The study of his chief work, his Principia as it is called, is 
for the specialist ; I cannot do more than refer to it. He sets out 
his discoveries on dynamics, and on the motion of the bodies in 
the solar system, in the form of propositions after the manner of 
Euclid. A well-known authority writes thus of it: ‘ This transla- 
tion of numerous theorems of great complexity into the language 
of the geometry of Archimedes and Apollonius is I suppose among 
the most wonderful intellectual feats ever performed.’ Newton 
had not the use of methods now familiar to many a schoolboy, 
for they were quite unknown. He limited his proofs to the 
methods of classical geometry in the hope that his discoveries, 
the importance of which he realised, might not be overlooked, and 
that his critics would not lose sight of their truth and their value 
by reason of ignorance of the medium through which they were 
presented. In addition to dynamics he worked at astronomy, 
at wave motion, at optics, at acoustics, and discovered vast 
subjects in the range of pure mathematics. For memorial there 
is a beautiful statue of him in the ante-chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and he rests with the great heroes of our race in 
Westminster Abbey : a man among the greatest men of all time. 

I come now to two centuries later, to the story of the finding 
of a new world—a story as marvellous as any which ever came 
from the brain of an imaginative writer. It is almost incredible, 
if anything can be called incredible when highly gifted men apply 
their powers to unfold the hidden secrets of the world. The 
story was well known to a generation passing away. We now 
approach Nature at her vastest. 

Uranus, a far away planet (it is 1800 million miles from the 
Sun), was noticed to be wandering among the stars out of the 
path which was expected of it; careful and minute observations 
made by astronomers with powerful telescopes revealed inexpli- 
cable irregularities. What caused them? The planet could not 
depart at will from its ordained course. The problem attracted 
the attention of a young mathematician named Adams. He was 
then at Cambridge and had just taken his degree ; he was Senior 
Wrangler. At the age of twenty-two he set himself to solve the 
problem, and with a marvellous piece of deductive reasoning 
showed the vagaries of Uranus to be due to the attractive force 
exercised by another planet the very existence of which was not 
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known. After two years’ work he sent the result of his labours 
to the Astronomer Royal, and said that if the latter would turn 
his telescope to such and such a part of the heavens he would there 
find a new world. This new world, christened Neptune, was 
found where Adams had predicted. It is much farther away from 
the Sun than is Uranus, and comes third in the list of the greatest 
planets, being about a hundred times as large as this earth. 

With such an illustration the human mind fails to set any limit 
to the possibilities of investigation. To notice among the stars— 
“ even as the sand that is upon the sea-shore in multitude ’—that 
one planet was pursuing a tortuous, unrecognisable course among 
them, to deduce that there was some strange unseen body pulling 
it away, and to state where that body must be, what was its size, 
and what must be its own orbit, is to fill one with awe and wonder 
and reverence at the power of the human intellect in its highest 
manifestations. A science which can do this is a Science of 
Romance beyond the dreams of imagination, and no bounds can 
be placed to what it shall accomplish in its beneficent work (if it 
be allowed) for the human race. 

Many names and many great achievements could easily be 
added to those which have been mentioned, but my purpose has 
been to tell something of the story of the growth of the subject 
and to show how work, too often assumed to be useless and 
abstract, has contributed to our civilisation, to our necessities, as 
well as to our luxuries. Sometimes amid the mass of symbols 
and technical terms in which it is wrapped we forget that mathe- 
matics is a living power of enormous vitality. No subject has 
suffered more, indeed probably none has suffered so much, from 
the degradation which is put upon it for examination purposes, 
and perhaps as we open a dull text-book, endeavouring to make 
all things easy, with its hackneyed type of example, there may come 
before our mind the thought of the valley of dry bones seen in the 
vision of the prophet Ezekiel, and we ask as the prophet asked : 
“Can these dry bones live?’ The men whose names I have 
recalled and thousands of others rise up an exceeding great 
army, and point to the landmarks of that human progress to which 
the science they loved with a passionate devotion has so fully 
contributed. School mathematics is but the beginning of a 
wonderfully fascinating subject. Let this side of its story never 
be forgotten. 

C. H. P. Mayo. 





BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS 


IN the first part of the seventeenth century one of the now most 
famous of English writers was occupying himself with the com- 
position of one of the most celebrated books in the literature of 
natural science, and in doing so he produced a work which has 
perhaps been more discussed than any other of its kind written 
in the English language, without, however, producing any result 
at all answerable to its author’s design and expectations. 

Francis Bacon’s work in its entirety was never indeed written. 
Only the first part, that which appeared in English in 1605, 
under the title Advancement of Learning, and fifteen years later 
in Latin, somewhat revised, as the De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
was completed. The second part, the Novum Organum, was 
published incomplete, its composition being interrupted in order 
that Bacon might get a specimen of the third part of his great 
work, a description of the phenomena observable in nature, 
passed through the press. The three remaining parts of his 
projected work, which, if completed, would have given to the 
world a perfect encyclopedia of scientific facts, were not put 
systematically in hand, and are to-day represented, if at all, only 
by fragmentary writings to be found scattered among his collected 
works, but in an entirely incondite form. 

It is perhaps no matter for surprise that a work left in so 
unfinished a state should have fallen short of effecting what its 
projector hoped to accomplish by means of it. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that Bacon’s work was ineffective because 
he was not able to carry it through to completion. In the full 
sense of the word ‘ completion,’ he did not at any time expect to 
complete it. The encyclopedic scope of the plan precluded any 
such expectation, and hence, mindful of the risk, amounting in 
effect to certainty, that he would not live to see the coping imposed 
upon his edifice, he divided it up into distinct parts, and so 
distributed his labour as to leave the work, when leave it he must, 
in the best possible plight for completion by other hands. This 
modified, even modest, ambition was one that he could reasonably 
entertain, and it is possible to suppose that he did in a considerable 
measure attain that result. Whether a few years added to his 
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span of life would have enabled him to add anything to his work 
which would have made it easier for a successor to take it up and, 
catching his mantle, to carry on his ministry is not perhaps a very 
profitable iriquiry. In fact, he left no Elisha behind him, and 
to-day it seems less probable than ever that any writer, or any 
combination of writers, will hereafter, taking ‘ all knowledge for 
their province,’ attempt the production of that Philosophia 
Secunda sive Scientia Activa in which all the knowable facts 
about nature will be collected, stated with precision, and explained 
by the application to them of a limited number of accurately 
stated laws of nature. The bounds of human knowledge have 
been greatly increased since Bacon’s time, but the augmentation 
of knowledge is a small matter by comparison with the vista of 
things unknown which has opened before our wondering eyes. 
Bacon proposed to lay as the foundation of his encyclopedic 
account of the universe a carefully compiled natural history in 
which should be collected all the observed and observable facts 
worth consideration as tending to throw light on the problems 
of the composition and interaction of material things. When 
challenged as to the dimensions of such a natural history he opined 
that it might attain to twelve times the dimensions of Pliny’s great 
work. When such a view of the extent and complexity of the 
material universe was possible it must indeed, to a mind susceptible 
of the noblest kind of ambition, have seemed a perfectly feasible 
project to proceed by orderly and well-devised induction to the 
effective subjugation of all knowledge, and it is easy to understand 
the scorn which Bacon felt for fragmentary science and desultory 
methods of attack on the unknown. Indeed, to-day, although 
we look with very different eyes from his upon the primeval 
forest of the things in nature which pass our understanding, that 
would be but a poor and limited intelligence that would not be 
stirred by the emotion of hope and the excitement of high resolve 
that informs the passage in which Bacon announced his great 
plan for raising the pursuit of knowledge to a higher plane of 
effort and achievement than that on which he found it. 

‘ There remains,’ says he, ‘ but one thing to be done, that is, 
to make a fresh start with better equipment, and that an Instaura- 
tion should be produced of sciences and arts and all human 
knowledge upon properly laid foundations. And, if it seems to 
demand an unmeasured effort and one beyond the strength of 
mortals, yet to attempt it will be found to be more sane and sober 
than what has hitherto been practised. For this road leads some- 
whither. But in those courses which are now followed in the 
pursuit of science there is, as it were, a vertigo and perpetual 
agitation and return upon the path. Again, it is not to be over- 
looked, to how considerable an extent this experiment must be 
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made in solitude, and that it will be a hard thing, and hardly to 
be expected, that the project should be made good. Nevertheless, 
the author has resolved that he would not despair either of the 
undertaking or of himself until he had attempted the one road 
which lies open to human faculty. For it is better to make a 
start along a road which has an issue than in such as have no 
outlet to find oneself shut up to perpetual study and contention.’ 

Having regard to the character of Bacon’s aims, it is less than 
ever surprising that he should have founded no school and left no 
successor. But still the question remains, ‘ What is to be said 
about the compassable part of his programme?’ The second 
part of the grand Instauration was devoted to the Novum Organum, 
the theory and practice of induction as the appropriate and 
permanent method of penetrating into Nature’s secrets. This 
division of the work, as. has already been remarked, was left 
unfinished. What is to be said of it? Has any other hand 
undertaken to finish it? Has it produced any traceable effect ? 
To what extent can we be said to owe our advance in scientific 
knowledge to the rules which he laid down or to the impulse which 
he then set moving? These are questions to which a full answer 
cannot easily be given. But interesting light upon the answers 
may be collected from certain very modern facts which can be 
shortly brought to mind and easily appreciated because they are 
facts of our own time and can therefore be apprehended without 
the special knowledge of literary and scientific history necessary 
to appreciate the issues raised by Bacon as they presented them- 
selves to the minds of himself and his contemporaries. 

The Novum Organum, as it was left by Bacon, consisted of two 
books. The first is polemical, and in it he criticises the method in 
which scientific inquiry was prosecuted by writers before his day. 
Stating his case quite shortly, one may say that he accuses them 
of complete want of any sound method so that they fall victims to 
every danger that waylays the human mind in its pursuit of truth. 
This topic he illustrates profusely and with an elaborate system. 
By a singular and striking use of the word ‘Idolon’ he has 
natualised the term in the literature of philosophy, and classifies 
under four groups of ‘ idols’ the shortcomings which disqualify the 
mind for the successful prosecution of the investigation of natural 
laws. These he terms, in the figurative language to which he was 
addicted, 

1. Idols of the tribe. 

2. Idols of the den. 

3. Idols of the market-place. 
4. Idols of the theatre. 

The classification is based upon the distinctions to be observed 
when one considers the provenance of these idols. Idols of the 
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tribe are inherited, as limitations or propensities of the human 
mind, by every member of the tribe of man. Idols of the den 
arise from the play upon the individual mind of those influences 
to which his habits of thought or the course of his personal ex- 
perience lay him particularly open. Idols of the market-place are 
those limitations and conditions which are imposed upon his mind 
by the language in which he habitually thinks, speaks, and is 
spoken to. Idols of the theatre are the mischievous influences 
brought to bear upon him by incompetent instructors and faulty 
systems of instruction and philosophy. This branch of Bacon’s 
philosophy need not detain us, since we are now concerned rather 
with the effect than with the merit of his work, but it is hardly 
possible to pass in even the most cursory way over this classi- 
fication of the sources of fallacy without being struck with. the 
great and unusual importance which Bacon attributed to the 
influence of language on the thinking faculty. Of his four classes 
of idols three comprise numerous examples. He discusses in 
detail seven idols of the tribe, four of the den, and he dismisses, for 
the most part, the idols of the theatre as being too many and too 
polemical for detailed treatment. But the class of idols of the 
market-place comprises one species only—the tyranny of words. 
This is, perhaps, one of the most striking instances that Bacon’s 
work affords of the penetration and originality of his thinking. 
The world even of to-day has something to learn from Bacon on 
this subject, and something that might well be recalled when the 
education of the opening mind of children is the subject of debate. 
But great as was the care which Bacon bestowed upon his doctrine 
of idols, it was not of the essence of his philosophic system : it was 
in the nature of an apparatus of criticism which enabled him to put 
clearly, and with great force of statement, his complaint concern- 
ing the science of the earlier time ; it formed the foundation of the 
destructive, not of the constructive, part of his work—it was 
preparatory, and in this sense the whole of the first book of the 
Novum Organum was preparatory, to the second book. 

With the second book Bacon enters upon his great task—the 
introduction of a better system of philosophising. This division 
of the work is introduced in the final paragraph of the first book, 
a passage which, having regard to Bacon’s plan, is so extraordinary 
that it must be transcribed as a text for the further discussion of 
the question here proposed, namely, Bacon’s place in the history 
of scientific thought. 


But it is time [says he] for us to lay down the art of Interpreting Nature ; 
to which we attribute no absolute necessity (as if nothing could be done 
without it) nor perfection, although we think that our precepts are most 
useful and correct. For we are of the opinion, that if men had at their 
command a proper History of Nature and Experience, and would apply 
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themselves steadily to it, and could bind themselves to two things: (1) to 
lay aside received opinions and notions ; (2) to restrain themselves till the 
proper season, from generalization, they might, by the proper and genuine 
exertion of their Minds, fall into our way of Interpretation without the aid 
of any Art. For Interpretation is the true and natural act of the Mind 
when all obstacles are removed: certainly, however, every thing will be 
more ready and better fixed by our Precepts. 


In the limitations which Bacon here accepts we seem to get 
some indication of one reason at least for the ineffectiveness of his 
work. Manifest it is that when those words were written he had 
not come to grips with his subject. This is a point upon which 
even the least of modern writers may speak with confidence, for 
in our own time the task which Bacon thus proposed to himself, 
but never, in fact, accomplished, has been taken in hand by John 
Stuart Mill, and it is easy, by comparing his System of Logic with 
the second book of Bacon’s Novum Organum and by attempting 
to apply to Mill’s work the language which Bacon here applies to 
his own, to discern how far the older philosopher was from having 
gone to the root of the matter which he had under discussion. 

One striking illustration may serve to make this point clear. 
Bacon thought that in carrying through a sound process of induc- 
tion it was necessary to keep the mind closed against any infer- 
ences which would not fall into a certain order of thought. This 
rule of his grew out of his antagonism to the crude method of 
theorising which deduces a general proposition from particular 
instances. The principle of it is stated in the first book of the 
Novum Organum, par. CV., in which he says : 


In forming Axioms, we must invent a different form of Induction from 
that hitherto in use ; not only for the proof and discovery of principles (as 
they are called) but also of minor intermediate, and in short every kind of 
Axioms. The Induction which proceeds by simple enumeration is puerile, 
leads to uncertain conclusions, and is exposed to danger from one contra- 
dictory instance, deciding generally from too small a number of facts, and 
those only the most obvious. But a really useful Induction for the dis- 
covery and demonstration of the Arts and Sciences should separate Nature 
by proper rejections and exclusions, and then conclude for the affirmative 
after collecting a sufficient number of negatives. Now this has not been 
done, or even attempted, except perhaps by Plato, who certainly uses this 
form of Induction, in some measure, to sift definitions and ideas. But 
much of what has never yet entered the thoughts of man, must necessarily 
be employed in order to exhibit a good and legitimate mode of Induction 
or Demonstration ; so as even to render it essential for us to bestow more 
pains upon it than have hitherto been bestowed on Syllogisms. 


This passage expresses, somewhat loosely, a sound principle, 
and one which Mill makes the subject of a very searching discus- 
sion, but, like other loosely stated principles, it may be elaborated 
into sound or unsound rules of practice. Let us see how Bacon 
himself worked it out in practical rules. In the fifth paragraph of 
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the second book he addresses himself to the rule to be observed 
in investigating the essential nature of the changes which we find 
in Nature, and this brings him to such questions as the nature of 
rotation, attraction, the magnetic force, etc., and incidentally 
it brings into view a question which greatly moved the scientific 
thought of his own days, the question, that is, of the diurnal 
motion of the heavens—was it due to the rotation of the heaven or 
to that of the earth? In 1543 the posthumous work of Copernicus 
had been made public and had aroused acute controversy, for 
Copernicus had shown reasons, which appealed to his contem- 
poraries, for thinking that it was the earth which rotated. A 
little later Galileo had adduced even more startling proof by 
demonstrating the succession of phases, like those of our moon, 
in the appearance of Venus as she travelled round the sun, and so 
extending the phenomena of night and day to that other planet 
with the all but irresistible inference that the night and day of 
which we, on this globe, have experience was the result of a 
motion proper to the earth. Like other people of his time, Bacon 
held a strong view upon this subject, and, like most of his con- 
temporaries, he thought the theory of Copernicus and Galileo to 
be preposterous. In one place (Book III. of the De Augmentis) he 
makes allusion to it as ‘manifestly quite false,’ and here, in 
laying down a fundamental rule as to the way in which the true 
inwardness of Nature’s operations may be discovered by a sound 
system of induction, he says : ‘ Let no one hope to determine the 
question whether the earth or the heaven revolve in the diurnal 
motion unless he have first comprehended the nature of spon- 
t aneous rotation.’ 

Now here res ipsa loquitur. We at least have no doubt that 
the question which Bacon posed has been resolved. Yet if any- 
body asks to-day why all the planets revolve in one direction 
about the sun, and why in the observed direction rather than in 
the opposite direction, he makes us keenly aware that we are still 
far from comprehending the ‘ nature of spontaneous rotation.’ 

In the passage above quoted Bacon speaks with forcibly 
expressed contempt of the induction which proceeds by ‘ simple 
enumeration,’ and his comment is acute. The view which it 
expresses has even been cited by his successor Mill as that which 
best entitles Bacon to be styled the father of inductive philosophy 
(Logic). But, tested by a high standard, it is found to be lacking 
in profundity. Mill also treats, as needs he must, of induction by 
simple enumeration and has laid bare its inefficiency. But he 
does not make it the subject of unqualified denunciation. He 
discusses it at length, and, in one of the most striking passages of 
his work, he shows that when sufficiently extended it becomes the 
basis of one at least of our most profound convictions, that it is 
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imbedded in the very foundations upon which all reasoning by 
induction rests, and that no convincing proof, save by a process, 
extended without limit, of simple enumeration can be given on 
which to ground our belief in the uniformity of natural law. 

The difference between the two philosophers here may be said 
to be the difference between a finished and an unfinished work. 
Bacon’s work is what he might, probably would, have himself 
called a ‘ first vintage.’ With longer cultivation and more ela- 
borate pressing later vintages might be expected to improve, and 
Bacon, if he were replying to this present criticism, might well 
speak of Mill’s great work as a later vintage derived from the 
vineyard which he himself had planned, surveyed, and planted. 
The claim would be a just one, but the implied admission dis- 
closes at least one reason why the results of Bacon’s labours have 
proved unequal to Bacon’s hopes. 

Another reason for this result was suggested half a century 
ago by Mr. Spedding. Discussing this point in a preface to the 
Parasceve, he suggests that Bacon’s philosophical method had 
never been put in operation down to that time, and that our 
system of extending the bounds of science, although inductive, 
is not Baconian because it is not based upon such a detailed and 
comprehensive natural history as Bacon prescribed for the indis- 
pensable condition of successful working by his method. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Spedding makes his 
point with great force of argument. It is for that reason the more 
interesting to be able now to indicate one large undertaking that 
has been carried through, since Mr. Spedding wrote, exactly on 
Bacon’s lines. It is thus that the Oxford Dictionary has been 
compiled, and it, in itself, affords the best imaginable commentary 
upon Bacon’s work. It may, or may not, be the case that the 
projectors of that great undertaking were consciously guided by 
Bacon’s advice. That is a matter upon which information is not 
easily accessible, and on which, moreover, it is not very important 
that we should be informed. The Oxford Dictionary—not at first 
identified with the University—was planned by the Philological 
Society in 1857. The thing to be arrived at was to furnish, in 
dictionary form, an adequate account of the meaning, origin, and 
history of English words now in general use or known to have 
been in use during the last seven hundred years. That is to say, 
taking the English tongue to be one sub-division of Natural His- 
tory in the old, comprehensive sense in which Bacon used that 
term, the object is to give an adequate account of that in which 
it consists. 

Now this is the precise object which Bacon set before himself 
in his scheme of philosophy. Summarising in the 124th chapter 
of the Novum Organum, he writes: ‘We are founding a real 
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model of the world in the understanding, such as it is found to be 
not such as man’s reason has distorted.’ Now this ‘ real model 
of the world,’ in Bacon’s view, included not the material world 
only, but the, entire universe of science, comprising, among other 
things, that notable instrument of thought and intercommunica- 
tion the English tongue. Thus, in the 125th chapter he writes : 
* Again some may raise the question whether we talk of perfecting 
natural philosophy alone, according to our method, or the other 
sciences also such as Logic, Ethics, Politics. We certainly intend 
to comprehend them all.’ Thus in the Oxford Dictionary we have 
a project which falls into place as an item in Bacon’s programme. 

Next, as to the way of setting about the work. The pro- 
moters of the plan published their project, fixed upon the middle 
of the twelfth century as the date to which the now living English 
language goes back, dedicated themselves to the systematic 
exploring of the literature of the period since then elapsed and the 
recording in a collected, written form of the results of their 
exploration. They called for assistance from the world of scholars, 
and in the course of twenty years they recruited 1300 readers, 
who, between them, explored a literature of 5000 authors and 
embodied their results in a series of 3,500,000 filed and indexed 
extracts. Not till this material had accumulated and been reduced 
to available form did the great work of compiling the dictionary 
itself commence. 

In this operation we see the rule followed out which Bacon laid 
down as the universal rule of procedure in scientific inquiry. 


We must not only search for and procure a greater number of experi- 
ments, but also introduce a completely different Method, Order, and 
Progress of continuing and promoting Experience. For vague and arbi- 
trary Experience is (as we have observed) mere groping in the dark, and 
rather astonishes than instructs. But when experience shall proceed 
regularly and uninterruptedly by a determined rule, we may entertain 
hopes of the sciences. 

But after having collected and prepared an Abundance and Store of 
Natural History, and of the Experience required for the operations of the 
Understanding, or Philosophy, still the Understanding is as incapable of 
acting on such Materials of itself with the aid of memory alone, as any 
person would be of retaining and achieving by memory the Computation 
of an Almanack. Yet Meditation has hitherto done more for discovery 
than Writing, and no Experiments have been committed to paper. We 
cannot however approve of any mode of discovery without Writing, and 
when that comes into more general use we may have further hopes. 

Besides this there is such a multitude and host as it were of particular 
objects, and lying so widely dispersed as to distract and confuse the Under- 
standing ; and we can therefore hope for no advantage from its skirmishing, 
and quick Movements and incursions, unless we put its forces in due order 
and array by means of proper and well-arranged, and as it were living tables 
of discovery of those matters which are the subject of investigation, and 
the Mind then apply itself to the ready prepared and digested aid which 
such tables afford. 
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Now this is as far as the making of a dictionary goes. It 
constitutes a collection of what Bacon calls ‘ literate experience,’ 
that is to say, of carefully collected and digested facts reduced to 
written and tabulated form, and this has been now preserved for 
use as required and published for the information of those who 
desire to use it. It is a matter of common consent that in this 
great work the English language is exhibited with a perfection 
with which no other language, ancient or modern, ever has been 
exhibited to the eyes of students. Here, then, we find a notable 
result achieved by the use of the Baconian method. 

It may be convenient to take an illustration of the greatness 
of this result, applying it in the way which Bacon recommended. 
For it is to be observed that the production of a Natural History 
does not carry with it its own justification in Bacon’s mind. The 
object of thus laboriously collecting and arranging facts is to 
enable the inquiring mind to look through them and discern their 
‘inwardness,’ the informing principles that make them severally 
what they are, or cutting down the phrase ‘ informing principles ’ 
to Bacon’s technical term, to discover in the facts the ‘ forms’ 
to which the facts conform. We may use the dictionary in that 
way. Thus, let it be proposed to test, by its means, Horne Tooke’s 
theory of the essential nature of the conjunction in English. In 
1829 Horne Tooke produced an elaborate work on English 
philology which is well known under its subsidiary title of the 
Diversions of Purley. In that work he discusses, among other 
subjects, the etymology of the English conjunctions, and he defines 
the conjunctions as being corrupted forms of verbs in the imperative 
mood. Thus ‘if’ is a mutilated form of ‘ Gif,’ the imperative of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb ‘ Gifan’—to give. For instance, ‘ How 
will the weather dispose of you to-morrow? If fair it will send 
me abroad: if foul it will keep me at home.’ may be expressed 
thus: ‘ It is fair weather, give that, it will send me abroad ; It is 
foul weather, give that, it will keep me at home.’ In like manner 
the conjunction ‘ but’ is the imperative—misspelt—of beon-utan, 
a verb signifying to be out. With this idea Horne Tooke goes 
through the list of English conjunctions and reduces them all to 
forgotten verbs by a procedure similar to that illustrated in these 
examples. To a modern reader this narrowly systematic way of 
treating a philological question does not seem very convincing, 
but when the work appeared it was thought to have laid the 
foundation of English etymology upon an imperishable scientific 
basis. Horne Tooke’s method was inductive, he brought great 
industry to bear upon his research, and so satisfactory did his 
result seem to his contemporaries that it became the basis upoa 
which Charles Richardson worked in the composition of his 
dictionary—a notable book which has attained a respectable and 
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respected place in English literature. Now Horne Tooke’s theory 
of the English conjunctions, which a hundred. years ago seemed 
plausible, if not fully convincing, can to-day be disposed of in 
half an hour by a few references to the Oxford Dictionary. To-day 
we merely open at the page which bears the word ‘ if,’ and the 
history of the word from the dawn of English literature lies before 
us. We see that there was a basis for Horne Tooke’s hypothesis, 
inasmuch as the word ‘ give ’ does sometimes occur when the con- 
junction ‘ Gif’ is meant ; but far from being the original form it is 
of comparatively late introduction, not being noted before the 
year 1500, and, when it does occur, occurring only occasionally. 
Taking other instances, the reader finds even less to be said for 
the Horne Tooke hypothesis, and altogether, with the material 
now at command, the student of the English tongue can decide 
confidently and without effort in half an hour a question which a 
hundred years ago could only be investigated with great labour 
and was, in fact, so investigated with very poor success by learned 
and industrious scholars. Here we see the Baconian method in 
operation. 

Among the first impressions which are produced by such an 
illustration as this of Bacon’s system is that it derives its merit 
in part from the nature of the subject-matter treated and would 
not be equally applicable to all branches of science. Take for 
example Astronomy. In some respects it also is a favourable 
subject for treatment by the Baconian method. Thus in Astro- 
nomy, as in language, experiment is almost excluded, and the 
material of the science may be said to consist entirely of observa- 
tions. That greatly favours the Baconian method, for it is much 
easier to record an observation than an experiment. And hence, 
in this science, there has been accumulated a large body of facts 
answering to Bacon’s natural history. How far then and in what 
way does that record serve the purposes of science? Obviously 
Astronomy differs in these respects very widely from Philology. 
For one thing, the recorded facts are unintelligible apart from 
theory. Thus, when casting about for the facts of Astronomy the 
reader probably thinks first of the Nautical Almanack as being a 
great repertory of such facts. But then a second thought warns 
him that he is on the wrong track altogether. The Nautical 
Almanack is not a record of facts at all. It is published three 
years in advance of the events which it records, and every state- 
ment which it contains is the result of a calculation. That implies 
that we must rule out for this purpose all those observations, such 
as the rising and setting of stars and planets, eclipses and occulta- 
tions—everything in fact which anybody, except the expert 
astronomer, can observe in the heavens. Moreover, the astronomer 
must be equipped with telescopes, spectroscopes, and all the other 
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tools of his craft.. Now in the case of most of these instruments 
the observation itself is only possible by bringing some theory to 
bear upon it. For instance, if an astronomer employs his spectro- 
scope to determine the velocity with which an approaching star 
is travelling towards us, he is in so doing building upon an hypo- 
thesis concerning the way in which the appearances caused by the 
star in his spectroscope will be affected by the advancing motion. 
He cannot first collect his facts and then by a process of induction 
infer their real character, for until he has worked out the problem 
hypothetically he will not know how to set about looking for the 
facts. Not one observation in a thousand made by astronomers 
is made on the Baconian system of sweeping everything into the 
natural history before starting on the work of theory-making. 
Even the planet Neptune was discovered by a calculation and 
seen only when the observing astronomer turned his instrument 
upon the part in the heavens which a calculating astronomer had 
identified. The astronomical observation verified, but did not 
disclose, the existence of the planet. 

There is, however, a certain amount of astronomical work which 
is being done on Bacon’s lines. Most of the great observatories 
of the world are co-operating at the present time to produce a 
photographic map of the heavens, and on this map routine 
observations are made by astronomers’ assistants whose labour 
is rewarded by gleanings of uncalculated phenomena. How do 
these Baconian facts affect the science of astronomy? For the 
answer to this question an astronomer must be consulted, but even 
one who is not an astronomer may venture a guess that, however 
valuable the result may eventually be, it will not greatly expedite 
the advance of our knowledge of the stellar system. If we pos- 
sessed the results of a photographic survey of the heavens made 
a thousand years ago it would shed light upon many of our astro- 
nomical problems, but an astronomical survey made to-day can 
give us comparatively little information which is not accessible 
to the telescope. The value of the camera record will increase 
with time, and time for this purpose should be reckoned, not by 
years or decades, but by centuries and millenniums. 

Taking this as a typical instance of the bearing of Baconian 
facts upon the science of astronomy, let us now turn back to 
Bacon’s programme. Discussing in the 112th chapter of the 
Novum Organum the immense amount of material which would 
have to be collected for his natural history, he writes : 


In the meantime let no one be alarmed at the multitude of particulars, 
but rather inclined to hope on that very account. For the particular 
Phenomena of the Arts and Nature are in reality but as a Handful, when 
compared with the fictions of the Imagination removed and separated from 
the evidence of facts. The termination of our method is clear, and I had 
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almost said, near at hand; the other admits no termination but only of 
infinite confusion. For men have hitherto dwelt but little, or rather only 
slightly touched upon Experience, whilst they have wasted much time on 
theories and the fictions of imagination. If we had but any one who could 
actually answer our interrogations of Nature, the Invention of all Causes 
and Sciences would be the labour of but a few years. 

We think some ground of hope is afforded by our own example, which 
is not mentioned for the sake of boasting, but as a useful remark. Let 
those who distrust their own powers observe myself, one who have amongst 
my contemporaries been the most engaged in Public business, but who 
am not very strong in health (which causes a great loss of time), and am the 
First Explorer of this course, following the guidance of none, nor even 
communicating my thoughts to a single individual ; yet having once firmly 
entered in the right way, and submitting the powers of my mind to things, 
I have somewhat advanced (as I make bold to think) the matter I now 
treat of. Then let others consider what may be hoped from men who enjoy 
abundant leisure, from united labours, and the succession of ages, after 
these suggestions on our part, especially in the course which is not confined, 
like theories, to individuals, but admits of the best distribution and union 
of labour and effect, particularly in Collecting Experiments. For men will 
only then begin to know their own power, when each performs a separate 
part, instead of undertaking in crowds the same work. 

Utterances like this—and many more to the like effect could 
be quoted from Bacon’s writings—give to modern readers the 
impression that Bacon had not even a faint notion of the time 
and labour involved in the task to which he thus dedicated him- 
self and for which he would fain recruit his readers. Would it be 
possible to call a halt in the spinning of astronomical theories until 
a new photographic survey of the heavens—or even until the one 
now in progress—has been carried through? The question 
answers itself, and if we look back upon the history of astronomy 
to see by what influences its progress has, as a matter of fact 
been promoted, our intuitive conclusion on the subject is, so far as 
history goes, confirmed. Copernicus formulated and advocated 
the theory of a solar system half a century before any conclusive 
proofs of it were forthcoming. When Newton first formulated the 
law of universal gravitation the facts, as then apprehended, were 
so inconsistent with it that he dared not at the time to publish 
his result, and if he had waited until the facts themselves were 
more accurately known he would equally have been obliged, by 
the nature of the case, to construct his theory on the basis of 
hypothesis and look to the phenomena for the verification only, 
since the explanatory fact eluded observation, and even eludes it 
to this day. The evidence of history is not conclusive upon such a 
point. It is possible to suppose that better methods than those 
actually employed would have yielded a better return than we 
have actually realised. But the Baconian method of collecting 
the facts and setting to work upon the theory when the facts have 
been garnered seems from our present knowledge of the subject 
to be wholly inapplicable to such a science as astronomy. 
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If we take the cases of other sciences we may easily find more 
conspicuous illustrations of the imperfectness of Bacon’s method 
than astronomy affords. Take meteorology, for example. What 
are the facts of meteorology which have to be collected? Are 
the changes of the moon and the conjunctions of the planets 
material facts ? Probably not, but who can say with confidence ? 
We know that the moon powerfully affects the tides of the ocean ; 
we can hardly resist the inference that it also affects the tidal 
movements of the earth’s atmosphere, and that indirectly, at 
least, it has a powerful effect, as a consequence, upon the weather 
which we experience. But even if it be so, would anybody suggest 
that by making up the natural history of the moon’s relation to 
the observed weather we could hope for any elucidation of the 
subtle laws by which lunar tides in the earth’s atmosphere act 
upon the conditions of visibility or the amount of rainfall ? 

Illustrations such as these—and they will crowd into the 
reader’s mind—suggest that the real value of Bacon’s work lay 
not in its constructive merit, for that hardly extends, if at all, 
beyond the subjects to which his method would have been applied 
through force of circumstances, whether he had proposed it or 
not, but must be sought in other directions, among which the 
most obvious is the critical and destructive work to which he 
devoted the first book of the Novum Organum. 

For such a task Bacon was exceptionally well fitted and 
equipped. A clear thinker, well versed in the literature which he 
undertook to criticise and with a horror of mere disputation and 
dialectical display, he possessed in abounding measure the facul- 
ties which enable the critic to discover and identify the weak 
points in writers and their writings. Being the master of a grace- 
ful and pellucid style, he was equally well able to make intelli- 
gible and forcibly to state the points which he was so eminently 
fitted to apprehend, and, in that view of it, his work abundantly 
justifies the great reputation in which it has been and continues 
to be held. Yet even here there is to be noted an impetuosity— 
an enthusiasm for his point—which calls for constant vigilance 
on the reader’s part if he is not to be carried away and lost at sea 
upon the tide of Bacon’s flowing eloquence. After descanting in 
the Proemium to his works (‘ Franciscus de Verulamnio sic cogi- 
tavit’) on the imperfections of the science of his own day, he 
proceeds to state his own project in the passage already quoted 
above beginning ‘ There remains only one thing to be done.’ 

Here we have a fine thought finely expressed, but whither 
does it lead? To that question let Bacon himself give the answer. 
In the second book of the Novum Organum he undertakes to illus- 
trate his subject by putting in hand an investigation into the 
nature of heat. He did not complete and for the purpose to 
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which he applied it he did not propose to complete it. His 
method proceeds by stages, and he carried this illustration through 
the first stage. The narrowest generalisations are to be inferred 
by systematic, induction from garnered facts, and these limited 
theoretical results, being treated as facts in their turn, are to be 
used as materials from which by induction larger, that is to say 
more comprehensive, generalisations may be made. Now Bacon 
considered himself to be in possession of a sufficient number of facts 
to be able to establish certain of these preliminary generalisations 
and so to carry through the first stage of the investigation into 
the ‘form’ of heat. In his own phrase, there was ready to his 
hand enough material for a ‘ first vintage,’ and he undertook to 
express it. Here, then, we have the Baconian method applied by 
Bacon himself to the investigation of the nature of heat, and by 
its means we are put in possession of four generalisations which 
Bacon has himself recorded. It is a remarkable result that every 
one of these generalisations is incorrect, and if used as material 
for a second vintage, would tend to spoil the whole result. They 
are contained in the 20th chapter of the second book and are 
set out very fully by Bacon. They all relate to matters which 
are to-day commonplaces in the theory of heat and so may be 
shortly summarised here. 

1. The first is that heat is an expansive motion by which a 
body strives to dilate itself and to occupy a greater space than 
before. 

This was an inference quite compatible with all the facts 
present to Bacon’s mind, but so far is it from being true that if 
Bacon had asked himself why ice floats in water that is only a 
little warmer than the ice itself he would have been forced to the 
conclusion that the heat which causes ice to melt produces a 
diminution in its bulk. It is now well known that ice is not alone 
in this respect. Many similar cases can be cited, so that the 
notion that heat is an expansive motion has been wholly given 
up by physicists. 

2. The second generalisation which Bacon deduces from his 
observations is that heat is an expansive motion tending towards 
the exterior but at the same time bearing the body upwards. 
Here it is sufficient to quote; the mistake is too obvious to our 
modern eyes to need to be insisted on. 

3. The third is that heat is an expansive motion of the small 
particles of the bodies. The error here is not so obvious as in the 
former cases, for, although the motion which we identify with 
heat is not an expansive motion, it is a motion, not of tangible 
bodies as a whole, but of small particles—molecules or atoms, 
possibly, in the case of latent heat, of the parts of which atoms 
and molecules consist. If, then, we ignore the qualification of the 
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motion as expansive and apply the proposition to particles such 
as Bacon had not even thought of, we can make the language fit 
the facts as we know them. But, so doing, we should put upon 
Bacon’s words a construction wholly foreign to his intention, 
and this is made clear by his fourth generalisation, which is 
this : 

4. The motion which is heat takes place not in the very 
minutest particles, but rather in those of some tolerable dimen- 
sions. This proposition not only rules out molecular motion ; it 
also gives us to understand what Bacon means when in his third 
proposition he attributes the motion which constitutes heat to 
the small particles of a body. He makes his fourth proposition 
good by comparing the ravages of time with the disintegration 
wrought by heat. Both, says he, reduce things to ashes, but time 
works slowly, heat quickly. That is because time works on the 
smallest particles, heat on the particles of larger size. It is fair, 
therefore, to say that all four of Bacon’s first vintage conclusions 
are unsound as formulated and stand in need of correction if they 
are to be used as materials in a further process of induction. 

It is here that we touch the inherent flaw in Bacon’s system. 
It cannot be better stated than in the words which Bacon’s great 
contemporary put into the mouth of Hamlet: ‘ There are more 
things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 


philosophy.’ The natural philosopher who would advance the 
bounds of knowledge must be prepared to profit by his mistakes. 
The right way to utilise Bacon’s first vintage is not to treat his 
generalisations as facts and rely upon them, but as hypotheses 
and to discuss them. To this point Bacon was not insensible. 
The 20th chapter, from which we have been quoting, opens with 
these words : 


Since, however, Truth emerges more readily from error than confusion, 
we consider it useful to leave the Understanding at liberty to exert itself 
and attempt the Interpretation of Nature in the affirmative, after having 
constructed and weighed the tables of preparation, such as we have laid 
them down, both from Instances there collected and others occurring 


elsewhere, Which Attempt we are wont to call the Liberty of Under- 
standing, or the commencement of Interpretation, or the first vintage. 


Thus Bacon may be said to have himself put forward the first 
vintage for criticism and to be quite alive to the possibility of 
error and therefore to the need of correction. This is undoubtedly 
the effect of his language in this place, and if the thought which 
is here embodied had been a formative element in his system 
we should be expounding Bacon, and not criticising him, when we 
insist upon the point. But if this thought had moulded Bacon’s 
system we should have found the elimination of error as an essen- 
tial part of it co-ordinate in importance with, if not indeed of 
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superior importance to, the avoidance of the error in the first 
instance. But what we do find is that while Bacon elaborately 
works out rules for avoiding error in the primary inductions he 
nowhere treats of the elimination of errors that have obtained a 
lodgment. It is no answer to this remark to say that a large part 
of Bacon’s system was never reduced to writing and that the treat- 
ment of mistake may be supposed to form the subject-matter of 
one of the unwritten books of the Novum Organum. In words 
that may be propounded, but if we try to adopt the idea we are 
in difficulty. Take, for example, the following passages, selected 
at hazard from his general references to the topic (Book L., 
chapter 57) : 


Our method of discovering the sciences is such as to leave little to the 
acuteness and strength of art and indeed rather to level art and intellect. 
. . . For as in the drawing of a straight line or accurate circle by hand 
much depends on steadiness and practice but if a ruler or compass be 
employed there is little occasion for either, so it is with our method. 


This is quite intelligible when we consider that Bacon had in 
mind a royal road to all knowledge in which the mere observance 
of rule and ordinary diligence would bring the traveller successfully 
to the end of his journey. But if the most formidable of all the 
difficulties to be encountered, and one that must be encountered 
again and again in the search for knowledge, is the extricating of 
oneself from mistake, is there any meaning in the suggestion that 
a mere method of working will do anything worth speaking of to 
level art and intellect ? The dull man in the grip of a mistake 
presents the most hopeless plight in all the world. Bacon could 
not have written that sentence if he had thought that the elimina- 
tion of errors collected in the course of early vintages was going to 
be a large part of the problem of discovering scientific truth. 

Again, take this passage from the opening of the 71st chapter : 


The sciences we possess have been principally derived from the Greeks. 
. . . But the wisdom of the Greeks was professorial and disputatious and 
thus most adverse to the investigation of truth. 


Or this from the 12th, 13th, and 14th aphorisms : 


The present system of Logic rather assists in confirming and rendering 
inveterate the errors founded on vulgar notions than in searching after 
truth, and it is therefore more harmful than useful. 

The syllogism is not applied to the principles of the sciences and is of 
no avail in intermediate axioms, as being very unequal to the subtilty of 
nature. It forces assent therefore, not things. 

The syllogism consists of propositions, propositions of words, words 
are the signs of notions. If therefore notions (which form the basis of the 
whole) be confined and carelessly abstracted from things, there is no 
solidity in the superstructure. Our only hope then is in genuine induction. 


Here again we see how little Bacon is impressed with the 
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importance of eliminating the inevitable mistake. For this 
purpose the syllogism is the principal instrument and disputation 
the indispensable condition. The last errors that we discover are 
our own, and hence the method of disputation is indispensable to 
rapid progress, if not indispensable to any progress at all. There 
is no doubt much to be said for Bacon’s view that disputation 
largely serves vainglorious ends at the expense of advancing 
knowledge. But that is only part of the case. It is of equal truth 
and greater moment that mistake waylays the inquirer at every 
point of divergence on the road, and that, however careful may be 
the advance and however sound the rules upon which the advance 
is made, even though Bacon himself is the traveller, mistake will 
be incurred. Mistake must be dealt with, therefore, and no less 
carefully for the purpose of eliminating it when it has been con- 
tracted than for that of excluding it from the collected material 
of our philosophical system. 

It is obvious to-day, and will be universally admitted, that 
Bacon was over-sanguine in thinking that all knowledge could be 
reduced, like a consul’s province, within the measure of a well- 
constructed census. May it not be submitted that he was equally 
at fault in thinking that induction, carefully conducted, would 
grow by small degrees into a perfect model of Nature, a temple 
undesecrated by the idols of understanding and undisturbed by 
the ‘ loquacious wisdom ’ of the Greeks ? 

This last is a consideration which is as deserving of attention 
to-day as it was when Bacon was writing. The liability of thinkers 
to fall into mistake does not diminish with the passing of the years, 
and the ability to escape from the toils of misapprehension is not 
less valuable, not less indispensable, to the advancement of learning 
to-day than it was 300 years ago. Trial and error is the routine 
by which thought, no less than art, advances. That imports that 
the moral qualities of candour which recognises mistakes and of 
tenacity which refuses to be thwarted by them, also the intel- 
lectual equipment of an acute critical faculty which discovers 
them, are all as necessary to the advance of science as the compre- 
hensive and well-digested natural history which constitutes its 
raw material. These are some of the leading points which emerge 
upon a review of the outcome of Bacon’s great work, and they 
were never more worthy of note than at a time when systems of 
education are being busily discussed and energetically pushed with 
a view to the development and diffusion of scientific knowledge. 


J. W. GORDON. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SCIENCE AND THE MORAL LAW 


AT the present time, alike in the political affairs of nations and as a 
consequence in the social affairs of the individuals composing them, 
chaos either reigns or seems to be approaching. Nor would he be 
without some apparent justification who affirmed a similar condi- 
tion to prevail amongst the warring creeds of this heaving world. 
For save in the Roman Church, where hard negation bars the 
inrush of modern thought, and perhaps in some sections of the 
Mohammedan realm where fierce fanaticism closes the door to new 
ideas, doubt, like a dissolvent acid, eats away the former framework 
of belief, and confusion is covering like a sea old boundaries and 
ancient beliefs. 

But above these tossing waves of corrosive uncertainty, 
unmoved amidst this surge of contending impulses and conflicting 
desires, the march of science still continues on a path pointing to an 
infinite stability and an infinite peace. Its true goal, indeed, in 
the nature of things, can never be attained. For that goal is 
infinity—the infinity of knowledge. But on the long road on 
which it travels—that road upon which the human race has 
reached as yet only the early beginning—bright already are the 
lamps which science has kindled, and full at once of hope and of 
warning are the rays sent forth. In the material universe with 
which it deals an immense order is seen to obtain. Of the minutest 
particles of matter (particles of negative or of positive electricity) 
which the human mind has yet discerned, and of the vastest solar 
systems or groups of such systems, or nebule wherein their prodi- 
gious birth is being conceived, this order may be predicated with 
an absolute assurance beyond the reach of dispute. And through- 
out the whole enormous length of the bridge lying between 
the single electron and the immeasurable aggregate of the par- 
ticles constituting a completed sun the same mighty discipline 
is regnant with a despotism unchallenged and persistent through 
passages of time which eternity alone is competent to embrace, 
In the physical universe, at least, democracy has no place. 
One law, one illimitable sequence, one infinite energy,—what- 
ever we choose to call it—and, as the latest discoveries go 
more and more to prove, one basis of all matter—these are 
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the objects of contemplation which the mind of modern man has 
for its exercise, these the fruits of research which science presents 
to its view. 

Yet,—while these results stand forth untraversed and untra- 
versable, rocklike foundations for the ascent of future generations 
of our race,—groping and feeble, humble and lowly, must still be 
held the present endeavour of this nascent science in comparison 
with the incalculable vistas of further knowledge opening before - 
its gaze in the limitless beyond. For as the full-charged atom, 
binding itself by electronic connection to its fellow, enters upon a 
new career of function when it is merged in the molecule, even so 
the science of our age is rising to new tasks, as it leaves the old 
levels of achievement behind and catches sight of the far-off peaks 
towards which it climbs. It has been, indeed, already in the past 
the means of enlarging prodigiously man’s knowledge of the 
universe on one speck of which he dwells. Astronomy has decen- 
tralised the world. It has revealed to us, as by an angel’s hand, 
the scope of the heavens and the import of the stars. Geology has 
made us cognisant of theage-long processes which, through millions 
of revolutions of our planet round its sun, have fashioned the earth 
into the likeness that we know. And these, and kindred unveil- 
ings in other fields of research, have affected the religious beliefs of 
mankind, breaking down the rigid bars of antique orthodoxy, 
clouding the vision of some and widening that of others until they 
see in the far distance a fundamental unity underlying all the 
nobler creeds, even as it is found beneath all diversity in the 
realm of physical inquiry. And in that realm great indeed 
have been the powers which science has bestowed upon man. 
To detail all these, to go through the whole gamut of inven- 
tions, to speak at length of the manifold and ramifying effects 
of shipbuilding, of steam, of the internal combustion engine, of 
electrical applications, of photography with its progeny the 
cinema film, of the aeroplane, and of the countless other devices 
which form the environment of our modern lives, would be 
tedious and superfluous in equal extent. These are precisely 
those obvious results of scientific progress which the much- 
quoted ‘ man in the street’ regards as constituting its principal 
work. 

But in the opinion of those most qualified to speak—in the 
judgment, for instance, of such a man as Sir Richard Gregory— 
science has not yet assumed, or been accorded, that part in the 
affairs of this nation, or of mankind, which it is fitted to play, 
and must play, if the world is to derive benefit rather than destruc- 
tion from its onward march. In the pregnant presidential 
address, entitled ‘The Message of Science,’ delivered to the 
conference of delegates of corresponding societies at the last 


3L2 
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meeting of the British Association, Sir Richard Gregory declares 
that 


Mankind has, ‘indeed, proved itself unworthy of the gifts which science has 
placed at its disposal, with the result that squalid surroundings and 
squandered life are the characteristics of modern Western civilisation, 
instead of social conditions and ethical ideals superior to those of any other 
epoch. Responsibility for this does not lie with scientific discoverers, 
but with statesmen and democracy. Like the gifts of God, those of science 
can be made either a blessing or a curse, to glorify the human race or to 
destroy it; and upon civilised man himself rests the decision as to the 
course to follow. With science as an ally, and the citadels of ignorance 
and self as the objective, he can transform the world, but if he neglects 
the guidance which knowledge gives, and prefers to be led by the phrases 
of rhetoricians, this planet will become a place of dust and ashes... . 
Power—financial and political—has been in the hands of people who know 
nothing of science, not even that of man himself, and it is they who should 
be arraigned at the bar of public justice for their failure to use for the welfare 
of all the scientific knowledge offered to all. 


This is a tremendous indictment, carrying within it a terrible 
threat. For the statement of choice is definite. Either the rulers 
of mankind must heed the lessons of science, or our present 
civilisation, and with it probably most living human beings, 
must perish. Out of that dust, resurgent from those ashes, of 
which this accuser speaks, all-powerful time might indeed evolve 
in the course of ages a new era of knowledge, wherein distant 
generations might again approach their hands to the fruit of the 
tree of science which mortal frailty as yet forbids living men 
to gather. But in the meanwhile, and long before the cycle 
comes round once more, all the garnered products of the last 
five centuries of endeavour, art and literature, laws and ethics, 
together with that acquaintance with the physical processes 
of the universe which is the boast of our own little day, 
may vanish. 

This forecast of the future is merely the plain rendering of the 
monitions of Sir Richard Gregory, the weight of whose caution 
can scarcely be denied. To measure the force of his warning, 
we might do well to turn to another utterance, that of Sir Edward 
Thorpe, the President of the British Association itself. The 
presidential addresses delivered at the annual meetings of this 
body are usually in effect summaries of the state of world science 
and of the progress and discovery accomplished in the previous 
twelve months. The last of these addresses was no exception 
to that rule. And as the most vital and the most pregnant 
research of science at this time concerns the nature of the atom 
and the possibility of harnessing the energy within it, so the most 
important part of Sir Edward Thorpe’s paper relates to the recent 
advances made in these respects, and sets before educated mankind 
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the picture of contemporary achievement. Knowledge of atomic 
economy and of its bearing on the structure of substance has 
become, and is still becoming, more definite. The great modern 
physicists are reaping the harvest sown by the toils of vanished 
predecessors. They are working on ground prepared by the life- 
long endeavour of men such as Dalton, Kelvin, Clerk-Maxwell, 
Crookes, and other famous labourers in this vineyard, where the 
grapes bear within them the earthly future of man. Yet the 
inquirers of our day need not fear comparison even with those 
precursors. Whatever degeneracy may be alleged of the present 
generation in other regards, it is not to be found in the realm of 
physical science. 

Never probably was progress more rapid or its results more 
clear. If we aspire to appreciate these, we may perhaps take 
as supreme the advance made towards the solution of what has 
been styled the ‘ superlatively grand question, the inner mechanism 
of the atom.’ The molecular hypothesis was established half a 
century ago. It proceeded from the development (as the President 
of the British Association reminds us) by Clerk-Maxwell, Joule, 
and Clausins of the kinetic theory of gases. But this hypothesis 
was based on an assumption, that, namely, of the possession of 
certain properties by atoms. The glory of physical science at 
this moment of the world’s history inheres in the progress made 
towards the demonstration of atomic properties by experimental 
proof. No longer is the nature of the atom as a sealed book, 
of which the contents can only be guessed. No longer is the 
human race destitute of any certain information concerning what 
might be termed the secondary manifestation of matter. For the 
atom is giving up its secrets, and, immense though the region 
of uncertainty still remains, that which may be well called the 
terrific mystery of its constitution is beginning to be pierced. 
It is found to be not the ultimate unit of substance, as Dalton 
deemed it, but, according to the latest knowledge, a twofold 
phenomenon, composed of a nucleus of positive and of certain 
immensely smaller particles of negative electricity. Here we 
cannot do better than to quote the words of Professor Richardson, 
President of the Section of Mathematics and Physics at the 1921 
meeting of the British Association : 


The enormous and far-reaching importance of the discoveries being 
made at Cambridge by Sir Ernest Rutherford cannot be over-emphasised. 
These epoch-making discoveries relate to the structure and properties of 
the nuclei of atoms. At the present time we have, I think, to accept it as a 
fact that the atoms consist of a positively charged nucleus of minute size, 
surrounded at a fairly respectable distance by the number of electrons 
requisite to maintain the structure electrically neutral. The nucleus 
contains all but about one two-thousandth part of the mass of the atom, 
and its electric charge is numerically equal to that of the negative electron 
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multiplied by what is called the atomic number of the atom, the atomic 
number being the number which is obtained when the chemical elements 
are enumerated in the order of the atomic weights ; thus hydrogen = 1, 
helium = 2, lithium =3, and so on. . . . The diameters of the nuclei of 
the atoms are comparable with one millionth of one millionth of a centi- 
metre, and the problem of finding what lies within the interior of such a 
structure seems at first sight almost hopeless. It is to this problem that 
Rutherford has addressed himself by the direct method of bombarding the 
nuclei of the different atoms with the equally minute high velocity helium 
nuclei (alpha-particles) given off by radioactive substances, and examining 
the tracks of any other particles which may be generated as a result of the 
impact. A careful and critical examination of the results shows that 
hydrogen nuclei are thus expelled from the nuclei of a number of atoms 
such as nitrogen and phosphorus. On the other hand, oxygen and carbon 
do not eject hydrogen under these circumstances although there is evidence 
in the case of oxygen and nitrogen of the expulsion of other sub-nuclei 
whose precise structure is a matter for further inquiry. The artificial 
transmutation of the chemical elements is thus an established fact. The 
natural transmutation has of course been familiar for some years to 
students of radioactivity. The philosopher’s stone, one of the alleged 
chimeras of the medizval alchemists, is thus within our reach. But this is 


only part of the story. 


Thus far Professor Richardson, whose ‘ story,’ we may observe, 
relates to facts so marvellous that, were they not within the order 
of Nature, they might well have been thought—and in a former 


age certainly would have been thought—to comewithin the domain 
of magic. But the vista of possibility of which he is next 
to speak incomnarably transcends any work ever attributed to 
any magician in the most credulous age, and points to discoveries 
calculated to revolutionise the whole life of man—if, indeed, their 
fulfilment miy not be fated to end that life and this planet 
together. 


It appears [he says] that in some cases the kinetic energy of the ejected 
fragments is greater than that of the bombarding particles. This means 
that these bombardments are able to release the energy which is stored in 
the nuclei of atoms. Now we know from the amount of heat liberated in 
radioactive disintegration that the amount of energy stored in the nuclei 
is of a higher order of magnitude altogether, some millions of times greater, 
in fact, than that generated by any chemical reaction such as the com- 
bustion of coal. In this comparison, of course, it is the amount of energy 
per unit mass of reacting or disintegrating matter which is under considera- 
tion. The amounts of energy which have thus far been released are in 
themselves small, but they are enormous in comparison with the minute 
amounts of matter affected. If these effects can be sufficiently intensified 
there appear to be two possibilities. Either they will prove uncontrollable, 
which would presumably spell the end of all things, or they will not. If 
they can be both intensified and controlled then we shall have at our 
disposal an almost illimitable supply of power which will entirely transcend 
anything hitherto known. It is too early yet to say whether the necessary 
conditions are capable of being realised in practice, but I see no elements 
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in the problem which would justify us in denying the possibility of this. 
It may be that we are at the beginning of a new age, which will be referred 
to as the age of sub-atomic power. 


It cannot be denied that this tranquil statement, given to the 
world by one of the leading physicists of our time, is deserving 
of more attention than it seems to have received. Whatever 
comment it may for the moment have excited has already long 
died away, for the general public, like Gallio, care for none of 
these things. Even so, in the year 1800, when Volta first displayed 
his electric battery, a world rent by the clang of war and of 
Napoleonic victory paid slight heed to the Italian professor. 
But the agency of which he was one of the principal introducers 
has led in its development to results, constantly increasing in 
magnitude, which thrust mankind forward on a path of almost 
limitless accomplishment. If we sought now to gauge the 
relative importance to future ages of the Battle of Marengo— 
Napoleon’s great victory in the year named—on the one hand 
and of the Voltaic pile on the other, it is not the battle which would 
win the award. Yet to say or to imply (with Southey in his poem 
on the Battle of Blenheim) that the causes for which men fight 
and die are unimportant, and have in themselves no relevance 
to human evolution, would be cheap foolishness. For, while some 
wars undoubtedly are open to the criticism indicated, on the 
result of others, as in the case of the great struggle recently 
terminated, depend the conditions which mould the characters 
of generations. Moreover, science is part of civilisation, and if 
civilisation perish, science will share in that downfall. The 
paradox is true that by science, misapplied through the evil in 
human nature, civilisation may probably be destroyed. Thus 
science will slay itself. 

I refer here not to the possibility of universal obliteration 
mentioned by Professor Richardson, not to the contingency that 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, doing his day’s work in his Cambridge 
laboratory, may unwittingly give rise to some vibration which 
‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’ may convert this 
seemingly solid globe, with all its inhabitants, into a thin gas, but 
to the appalling instrumentality of destruction with which scien- 
tific advance has already armed the human race. If our actions 
were dominated by reason, dug-outs rather than lofty buildings 
would be the housing resource in our great towns. For nothing 
can be more manifest than that the progress of aviation, coupled 
with that of chemistry, menaces with ruin in the next war 
the lives and, at least, the urban abodes of the people of Britain, 
and ere long of the dwellers on the other side of the Atlantic also. 
For no one can fail to see that within ten years’ time the speed, 
the capacity, and the fuel endurance of aeroplanes (or of whatever 
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form of flying machine may then be in vogue) are certain to be 
enormously increased. We are thus brought face to face with 
the literal truth of Sir Richard Gregory’s prophecy of an 
impending, prospect of dust and ashes. The danger thus 
enshrouding the world’s future has already been recognised, 
and it is indeed the recognition of this peril which has given rise 
to many suggestions. The futility of most of these abides in the 
fact that they are based on the assumed predominance in the 
nations of the earth of non-inclination towards evil and towards 
war. Failing this, what remains? Christianity ? 

Christianity offers nobleideals tohuman beings, and none buta 
rejector of all deity would deny that it has in it the breath of the 
Divine. Itis the leaven of the world. But it has been in existence 
for nearly nineteen centuries, and that its conquest of the evil 
in man has not yet been achieved is evident. Moreover, 
never was Christianity threatened by assailants more determined 
than those by whom it is threatened now. Not Nero, not Dio- 
cletian, was more fiercely and openly anti-Christian than the 
present despots of Russia. And in nearly every civilised land 
upon earth the international Bolshevist agents are preaching 
the gospel of fury and sowing the red seed of hate. Ahead 
of mankind but a few short years, nay, perhaps removed less 
far even than by that brief time, is visible destruction, whether 
wrought by international conflict or by the yet more terrible 
explosion of intestine hate. Never, assuredly, have the affairs, 
not of this nation only, but of all mankind, demanded more 
insistently the reinforcement of whatever factors make for 
the development of that which is good and for the restraint of 
that which is evil. 

It is at this point in the world’s history, or rather in that of the 
civilisation now holding the world’s stage, that science offers to 
man the help of which his need is thus sore. For the fact is that 
the ethic of Christianity is, if not absolutely, yet very nearly, 
identical with the teaching of science. Those who believe in the 
truth of the first this fact will not surprise. For science implies 
the pursuit of systematic knowledge of reality in whatever direction 
such reality is sought. Since there is a fundamental unity under- 
lying all phenomena, and since these phenomena all proceed from 
the same universal energy, we could only expect to find, in the first 
place, a certain harmony prevailing among the laws (that is, the 
sequences of cause and effect) governing them, and, in the next 
place, in the moral sphere, an identity with, or at least a strong 
resemblance to, any sound system of ethics. The advance of 
knowledge is now sufficient to justify the assertion that both these 
results are in view. What, for instance, is the moral teaching of 
medical science ? Are not its great lessons, on the one hand, the 
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avoidance of excess, or temperance, and, on the other hand, the 
full employment of the faculties of body and mind? The first of 
these is in exact accordance with Aristotle’s theory of the mean 
and with the ideas of all the chief moral philosophers, whether 
Christian or heathen. The second corresponds with equal exact- 
ness with the parable of the talents. For that disuse of faculty 
leads to its decay is as much the precept of modern medicine as 
of the New Testament. 

These illustrations are as trite as they are obvious, and for that 
very reason their force is indisputable. Nature, which in one 
shape or other is the subject of scientific investigation, has been 
called non-moral by superficial thinkers, mainly because the 
struggle for existence, forming part of it, is in apparent contra- 
diction to the doctrine of altruism. Nature has been represented 
by innumerable writers as a bloodstained monster energising 
under a grey-black sky, because the conflict for life rages inces- 
santly upon the lower stairs of evolution, in the ocean, in the 
jungle, and in the air. Yet out of this stress, by reason of this 
presumed misery, were born mother-love and the sacrificial spirit. 
The bird which freezes on the nest to preserve its young from cold, 
or dies in their defence against their enemies, exhibits in what we 
call its instinct some breath of the Divine. And throughout the 
world of the mammalia, with but few aberrances, the same inspira- 
tion constantly moves. At last in man, the furthest in develop- 
ment, was kindled the fire of self-devotion to the good of 
others displayed by a Luther, a Xavier, or by many thousands 
of heroic souls who have met bodily death for their country in 
the war. If there had been no such ‘struggle for existence,’ 
how could the spirit of self-sacrifice have found its scope ? Would 
it have arisen ? 

Herbert Spencer observed that in order that half mankind 
should be altruistic non-altruism must characterise the other 
moiety. This age-long grapple, this wrestle for being, out of 
which the generations of humbler life proceed, has created at once 
altruism and the correlative non-altruism without which the first 
was impossible. The father of conflict, it has been the father also 
of maternal love, and hence, by successive steps, of the human 
family, of the tribe and of the nation. For if we believe, as we 
cannot but believe, that man has risen from an animal stage, we 
are forced to search for the foundations of such tenderness as finds 
expression in pictures of the Madonna and the Child in centuries 
buried from our sight by myriads of intervening years, amidst 
scenes of brute violence and a world where man was not. Toa 
spectator of time and space those early scenes in the life history 
of this globe must seem but as a prelude to the rise of the curtain 
on the planetary theatre of man. Then the qualities thus long 
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prepared began to appear. This rapine was the stepping-stone 
to sacrifice. This travail gave birth to civilisation. For its issue 
has been the love of the mother for the child, that basis on which 
all human thorality has been upreared. And through the human 
generations which have since rolled like ripples over this world’s 
surface the immense process of competitive existence, denounced 
by the dogmatic Socialist and scorned by those wise in their 
own conceits, has been as the trumpet call evoking side by side, 
in some, all that is base, and, in others, all that is noble, in the 
souls of men. 

It is science, and science alone, which enables the human mind 
thus to pierce the veil covering the inner spirit of Nature and to 
see the glory behind the apparent shame. The sciences of geology, 
of paleontology, of biology, of history, and of psychology, achieve 
for us this result, and display to us self-sacrifice like a thread of 
gold woven into the woof of human things. It is of the essence of 
that nature which has ordained that the flower shall die in flinging 
its seed to the winds, and that he who seeks but his own gain shall 
never truly find it. Thus is the revelation of science one with that 
of Christianity, and thus are the methods of Nature justified by 
the progress of knowledge. 

But as thought climbs to higher levels, as the human mind 
begins to gather some dim apprehension of the higher tendencies 
of the universe, does the harsh environment which was previously 
necessary remain indispensable ? Is force still requisite in human 
affairs? How long must the struggle for existence continue 
amongst mankind? These are the questions perplexing many, 
these the queries at the root of much mistaken action. But the 
answer is plain. Reason and common sense supply it. While 
evil is instant and importunate, while sloth and corruption still 
prevail, that struggle must endure. Whether in peace or in war, 
the strife must be maintained until, perhaps far on in distant 
ages, the lower nature of man is subdued and the higher nature 
becomes supreme. 

How shall that distant goal be attained ? Are there no means 
by which that long ascent can at last be hastened? That there 
are such means the great leaders of science are now in a position 
to proclaim. They are proclaiming it. There is hardly a political, 
or economic, or social, problem of our time which the light of 
science could not illuminate, and which the men of science could 
not solve. The real problem which dominates all others is how to 
place knowledge in power, and how to displace the ignorant self- 
seekers whose blind egotism is ruining the world. The cant of a 
democracy which has forgotten democratic aims and is substi- 
tuting everywhere tyranny for freedom defiles the mouths of our 
politicians. The sciences of psychology and of economics show 
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not only that thrift, industry, honesty of work, are the sole per- 
manent sources of material prosperity, but that they are also 
absolutely essential to the development of sound character. 
Socialism, that dissolvent of civilisation, that barrier against 
human advance, translated into practice in our English life, 
opposes to this teaching what is known as the ‘ca’ canny’ policy, 
and has thus become an active agent in effecting the ruin and 
the demoralisation of the masses. 

Again, physical science shows that (as noted previously) 
matter has been created by the combination of particles of nega- 
tive and positive electricity into atoms, of these, through connect- 
ing electrons, into molecules, of molecules into further formations, 
and so on until a solar system is constituted and worlds are born. 
Biology, in concert with physics, proves that similar processes of 
progress through accretion prevail in the organic as in the in- 
organic sphere. History establishes that man’s social development 
reflects, as might have been anticipated, these methods of earlier 
advance. The individual unit becomes merged in the family, 
the family, through interunions which resemble the part played by 
electronic connections, in the tribe, and thus onwards in the 
manner to which reference has already been made. Quite clearly, 
then, according to all analogy, the ultimate unity of the nations 
of this earth is destined to be achieved, if ever, by like means, 
that is, by gradual coalescence. Yet, in direct opposition to this 
unavoidable inference, we have the spectacle of the international 
organisations of manual labourers, with the ideal before them of 
a fusion which shall be independent of their respective nations, 
and, if possible, lead to the abolition of these. This conception 
is precisely similar to that of a physicist who should propose to 
rearrange organic or inorganic matter by resolving it into its 
original particles and thus undoing the whole work of Nature in 
joining them together. The man who really entertained such a 
purpose would be generally regarded as bereft of his senses. Of 
like insanity is the whole idea of the ‘ Internationale,’ of ‘ the 
solidarity of labour,’ and of like beliefs, smiled on as these are by 
many politicians and by many popular writers, who seem utterly 
incapable of learning the lessons which the entire cosmical process 
manifested on this particular planet imparts. Dire is the evil 
which they have already wrought, and grimmer still, too prob- 
ably, is the mischief which they may yet be fated to achieve. 
For to retrace the steps of social evolution is to reduce mankind 
to the condition whence, in the course of thousands of ages, it has 
gradually climbed. 

That those expressions of the energy of the universe which con- 
stitute the components of atoms should in their result produce a 
moral law, manifested more clearly in successive epochs of human 
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time ; that they should indicate to man the path by which alone 
human unity may some day be gained; that they should bridle 
folly by consequent ruin, and curb vice by disease, by famine, 
and by death—these are effects so powerfully suggestive of inten- 
tion that if we repudiate the deduction we may as well wholly 
abandon the use of our own minds. The laws unveiled by science, 
coincidently with all the nobler creeds, are as a ladder leading up 
to the splendour of the heavens and displaying the ultimate 
tendencies towards which the whole of creation moves. 


H. F. Wyatt. 





THE WESTMINSTER BURGLARY AGAIN 


WALTER OF WENLOCK was one of the great English abbots of 
the thirteenth century, but hitherto little has been known about 
him. He had not the fortune of Abbot Sampson, of St. Edmund’s, 
a century earlier, whose fame was for ever established by the 
humorous narrative of a contemporary raconteur. He has, 
however, found a biographer at last who knows how to combine 
amusement with instruction, and to convey in an attractive form 
all the information about the man and his surroundings that the 
most exacting historian could demand.! Dr. Pearce’s volume 
on the Monks of Westminster had shown us his calibre as an 
investigator of medieval records, and prepared us to trust him 
as few can be trusted for completeness and accuracy of statement. 
His new book will be quoted in the footnotes of writers on the most 
diverse topics of the period for many years to come; for most 
of them it will be a final authority: for a few it will be 
an indispensable guide to the hundreds of documents to which 
he refers. The student of monastic history will find precious 
information as to the details of a monk’s life, the privileges of 
an exempt foundation, and the division of estates and responsi- 
bilities between the convent and the abbot himself; while the 
student of economics will welcome the hundreds of minutiae 
regarding a great medieval household, its officers and their 
accounts, as well as a unique presentation of a most capable 
English landlord, who supervised every act of his agents and left 
nothing to chance. The business of the ecclesiastical law-courts 
finds a grim illustration in ‘The Great Case of Hadham v. 
Wenlock,’ which fills two chapters, and can hardly be said to be 
interrupted by the abbot’s sudden death, about half-way through, 
leaving his prior deposed and excommunicated, and therefore 
unable to let the matter drop. The civil courts, on the other 
hand, show unexpected promptness in collecting evidence and 
recovering stolen property after the famous robbery of the king’s 
treasure, while they hopelessly fail to sift the evidence and to 
reach a satisfactory verdict. 


1 Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster, by E. H. Pearce, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester (S.P.C.K., 1920). 
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It is in connection with this puzzling burglary that the Bishop 
of Worcester leaves for a moment the safe ground of the muni- 
ments which he knows so well, and ventures on a topographical 
conjecture torelieve his mind of the weariness of incessant caution. 
He throws out his conjecture as a challenge, and it is important 
that it should be taken up, for there is a danger lest the sobriety 
of his work in general should cause it to be mistaken for a settled 
judgment in spite of the tentative manner in which he puts it 
forward. 

The problem before us is this. In the spring of 1303 the king’s 
treasure deposited within the abbey of Westminster was robbed, 
while the king was far away in the north engaged in his Scottish 
wars. The discovery of the crime some weeks after the event 
led to a feverish haste of investigation in London and the suburbs ; 
most of the valuables were recovered, for the scare was terrific ; 
a couple of dozen juries from various localities hurriedly collected 
and reported evidence of an absurdly contradictory nature ; 
numerous arrests were made, and as suspicion was thrown upon 
some of the monks of the abbey, ten of them were lodged in the 
Tower. A later mandate of the king implies the wholesale arrest 
of the abbot and forty-eight monks, but it is interesting to note 
that Dr. Pearce seems to question whether things actually went 
so far as this.2 A few persons were hanged without delay ; but, 
of course, the clergy could not be so easily disposed of, and 
ultimately, for lack of evidence, the king pardoned them all. 
Meanwhile a single culprit, Richard de Podelicote, who in any 
case was hopelessly involved, earned a lasting fame by declaring 
that he alone, without any accomplices, had done the deed. He 
told an amazingly incongruous tale of how during long months 
he had worked on such nights as there was light enough to see his 
tools, and had dug his way through. We need not go further 
into the details of his unbelievable story. The question which 
has to be solved is this: Where was the treasure stored? And 
the point which seems fairly certain is that the ‘storehouse was 
burglariously .entered at some point in the cemetery near the 
chapter-house. 

The cautious Widmore, writing in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was content with saying that the robbery took place 
“somewhere in the abbey.’ But the prevailing opinion pointed 


2 It is worth while to observe that the contemporary chronicler at West- 
minster in his doleful complaint consistently speaks of ten monks as having been 
imprisoned on suspicion (Flores Historiarum (Rolls S.), III., 116 f.). It seems 
not unlikely that the complete list of the abbot and forty-eight monks, together 
with thirty-one other persons connected with the abbey who were supposed to 
be incriminated, was mistakenly embodied in the mandate issued by the king 
from Kinloss under the impression that all these were actually incarcerated in the 
Tower. 
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to the so-called ‘ Chapel of the Pyx,’ which contained the regalia 
in King Charles the First’s time, when the Parliament gave orders 
for their seizure, and which still remains, though unused, in the 
jealous custody of the Government. This view, accepted by Dean 
Stanley, was disputed by some antiquaries of the latter part of 
last century, who sought to prove that the crypt beneath the 
chapter-house was the scene of the crime. Quite recently their 
suggestion has been accepted by Professor Tout, who has printed 
a popular lecture entitled A Medieval Burglary.* His real 
contribution to the story consists in his insistence that the treasure 
thus violated was ‘ the treasure of the King’s Wardrobe,’ and in 
the exposition which he is uniquely qualified to give as to the 
precise signification of that phrase. It would be impertinent in 
me to praise his well-known work on the management of the royal 
household at the period in question. It is this that makes it 
peculiarly regrettable that he should have committed himself 
to a series of statements on other topics, on some of which it was 
hardly possible at the time for him to have adequate knowledge. 
Dr. Pearce has very gently disposed of some of these, as that 
‘the abbot was an old man, whose hold on the monks was slight,’ 
that ‘the abbey had gone to sleep,’ and other remarks to the 
discredit of the monastic life of the moment. In another writer 
these commonplaces could be passed with a smile by the few who 
happen to know how completely they misrepresent the paiticular 
situation. Professor Tout will be among the first to welcome the 
unearthing of buried facts which will clear up some miscon- 
ceptions. 

Now Dr. Pearce’s conjecture is that neither the chamber of 
the Pyx nor the crypt beneath the chapter-house was the scene 
of the robbery, but the prior’s camera. He has found a document 
dated September 1, 1307, in which, among other charges against 
the prior, the abbot says that ‘he had falsely and maliciously 
caused his abbot to be summoned to King’s Exchequer in the 
matter of the robbery and breaking in of the prior’s camera (super 
Roberia et Fractura Camere Prioris),’ and that this was a public 
scandal. Dr. Pearce finds it difficult to explain this charge other- 
wise than by a reference to the pillage of the royal treasure in 
1303 ; accordingly he hazards the surmise that the prior’s camera 
was the temporary storehouse of the treasure at the moment of 
the crime. As he has found no reference to the prior’s camera in 
the abbey documents, and only a vague one in the Westminster 
Customary, he suggests that if, as Walcott had supposed, it was 
on the north side of what is now called the Little Cloister, it could 
have been entered from the cemetery at the back with less chance 
of discovery than either of the other sites would have involved. 


® Reprinted from Bulletin of John Rylands’ Library, 1915. 
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It does not seem on the face of it likely that the prior’s camera 
would be selected as the storehouse of so vast a treasure, unless 
indeed it had been exceptionally prepared and made secure for 
the purpose. I should myself incline to imagine that the abbot 
may have forcibly entered his subordinate’s chamber in search for 
incriminating evidence in the course of the great quarrel. If the 
prior went to law about it, the technical terms ‘ roberia et fractura ’ 
might be expected ; whether the judges of the Exchequer Court 
would take cognisance of the offence might depend on circum- 
stances of which we have no knowledge ; but that court had a 
very wide sweep. 

The essential problem is this: Where was the prior’s camera 
in 1303 ? Some ten years ago I gave reasons for believing that the 
last prior had his lodgings on the site of what is now in part 
Ashburnham House, and that, when for a brief space the new 
bishop of Westminster was provided with the abbot’s house, the 
ejected abbot, now the first dean, took over the ex-prior’s lodgings, 
which in consequence for a very long time afterwards bore the 
name of ‘the Deanes House.’* I find no ground to-day for 
abandoning the identification. But the site of the prior’s lodgings 
in 1540 is one question ; the site of the prior’s camera in 1303 is 
another, and I had no occasion to investigate this. I can now 
do no more than put together a few references from notes made 
many years ago ; they will at any rate serve to show that there 
is material lurking in the muniments which deserves to be further 
explored. 

The commissioners appointed under papal sanction to visit 
the abbey in 1234, amongst other orders then laid down, prohibited 
the running to and fro through the cloister and through the 
infirmary in the direction of the prior’s camera.* Here we have 
two notes of locality. 

But a later prior changed his residence. The Customary tells 
us that when the abbot or the prior had guests in the refectory 
he took them afterwards to his own camera ; if the abbot and the 
prior were both absent, guests used in former days to be taken to 
the longa camera, which was situated next to the refectory, 
where now is the prior’s camera. The prior’s appropriation of 
the longa camera led to a change of custom ; accordingly guests 
are now taken to the hostelry (hostillaria), or, if that be occupied 
at the time, then to St. Dunstan’s Chapel.*® 

Now the prior in 1253 was Philip of Lewisham. A writ of 

é an The Abbot’s House at Westminster, pp. 50 f. 

‘ Discursum per claustrum et per infirmariam versus cameram prioris.’ 
The reference, from Cotton MS. Julius D 2, was sent me some time ago by Mr. 
Westlake ; cf. Widmore, p. 42. 
* Westminster Customary, ed. Maunde Thompson (H. B.S.), II., 162 ; ‘in longam 
cameram, quae juxta refectorium erat sita, ubi nunc est camera prioris.’ 
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King Henry the Third, dated’ June 11 in that year, forbids the 
king’s officers and others to requisition the camera of Philip the 
prior, which is called the longa camera.?’ The Customary gives us 
other notices of this chamber. A newly elected abbot, before his 
confirmation and benediction, is to be treated as the prior. Though 
he will sleep in the dormitory, he is to have the use of the longa 
camera, or some other. In the Customary of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, which is derived from the Westminster one, this is 
changed into ‘the prior’s camera.’*® A more instructive notice 
informs us that formerly, up to the time of Prior Philip, ‘ qui, ob 
causam scaccarii Longae Camerae clarificandae in usus suos 
sumptu regio renovatae, novam fecit fieri coquinae fenestram,’ 
there was a vaulted space between the refectory and the convent 
kitchen.® The exact interpretation of the words is uncertain, but 
we have here further evidence that the longa camera was near the 
refectory and also that it was at its west end near the kitchen. 

It appears, therefore, that Philip of Lewisham was the prior 
who left the neighbourhood of the cloister and infirmary, and had 
his camera on the kitchen side of the refectory. But the change 
was severely condemned when the visiting commissioners came 
on another occasion, for they ordained that the prior ‘ should 
give up altogether the camera hitherto assigned to him, as being 
too far from the cloister ; and that the camera which used to be 
called the prior’s camera, situate before the door of the infirmary 
near the cloister, be assigned to him, to which (camera) he should 
not betake himself, save in case of infirmity or other just cause.’ 1° 
The date of this order seems to be April 17, 1268. Prior Philip 
had been elected abbot in 1258, but he died before confirmation 
and was succeeded by Richard of Ware, the abbot who compiled 
the Customary. That document still speaks of the longa camera 
as occupied by the prior ; but it does not follow that the order of 
1268 was not carried out, for not all the parts of the Customary 
were written at the same time. We gather, then, that in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century the prior’s camera was once again 
‘before the door of the infirmary near the cloister.’ 

For the next century a few notices come to hand. The roll of 
the New Work for 1350-51 has an entry of payment for Kentish 
‘ Ragg stone’ ‘ad opus prioris in claustro,’ which perhaps should 
be read with an entry in the Treasurers’ roll for 1354-55 2° of 
100 shillings"paid to the prior ‘ pro emendacione camere sue.’ 14 


7 Westminster Muniments, 1568: ‘quod camera sua, que vocatur Longa 
Camera de cetero non capiatur ad opus nostrum,’ etc. 

® Customary, II., 6; cf. I., 69. 

® Ibid., II., 133. 

10 Westminster Domesday, f. 28; ‘ sita ante hostium infirmariae ante (prope 
above the line) claustrum.’ 

11 This was the time when the cloister and refectory were being rebuilt. 

Vor. XCI—No. 543 3M 
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Lastly, we have on record that Robert of Hereford caused a 
picture of the Nativity to be made ‘in claustro juxta hostium 
hostillarie versus cameram prioris.’ 12 The hostelry here men- 
tioned was;the inner guest-house for monks of the order; 
unfortunately we cannot exactly locate it. 

To return now to Dr. Pearce’s supposition that it was the 
prior’s camera which was broken into when the royal treasure was 
stolen. We have now found sufficient evidence to make it reason- 
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ably certain that in 1303 the prior’s camera was in its old position 
somewhere ‘ante hostium infirmariae’ and ‘ prope claustrum.’ 
Can a site be found for it which should fulfil these conditions and 
yet be approachable on the outside from the open ground near the 
chapter-house ? I cannot think so. But, even if an affirmative 
answer could be given, we should still have to press the question 
whether it would have been a building so constructed as to be a 
reasonable depository for royal treasure of untold value; and 
then once again we must ask, Would it in such a situation be really 


12 Liber Niger Quaternus, f. 92b. 
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less open to objection in regard to the noises made in breaking in, 
which has been a chief reason for Dr. Pearce’s rejection of the 
alternative sites ? 

If I were asked ‘what was the probable position of the prior’s 
lodgings in the fourteenth century, after Lytlington’s reconstruc- 
tion of the refectory and cloister, I should be inclined to point to 
the chamber over the dark entry with its little window commanding 
the east walk of the cloister, to the rooms behind it over the dark 
cloister, and perhaps further to rooms (destroyed in 1883) opening 
out of these to the west towards the present Ashburnham House. 
This leads us in the direction of the lodgings of the last prior in 
1540. And, bearing in mind the conservatism of ancient build- 
ings in regard to the sites of their various offices, I should suggest 
that, before the great rebuilding, the prior’s camera of the thir- 
teenth century had at least included the room over the dark 
entry and possibly more beside. The various references which we 
have found to the cloister on the one side and the door of the 
infirmary on the other, together with the phrase ‘ juxta refec- 
torium,’ would be satisfied by such a position. A series of recon- 
structions has perhaps rendered identification of the site impos- 
sible. I merely throw out the suggestion for criticism ; it seems 
not inconsistent with the traces of ancient work described by the 
late Mr. Micklethwaite in his illuminating ‘ Notes on the Abbey 
Buildings ’ in the Archeological Journal for 1876.18 

Are we then to despair of locating the scene of the great 
robbery ? Let us look again at the alternative possibilities, and 
first at the crypt under the chapter-house. Professor Tout, in 
the popular lecture already referred to, assumes that this was the 
place.14 He gives a picturesque description of it as the result of 
a personal visit. He came away convinced that Podelicote’s 
confession must be set aside as simply ridiculous, since it meant 
that he was able ‘ to pierce a hole through the wall of 13 feet #5 of 
stone that supported the lower story of the chapter-house.” He 
has an explanation of his own. ‘ What really happened,’ he says, 
“seems to me to have been something like this. I have no doubt 
that Pudlicott got into the treasury by the imple process of his 
friend, Adam de Warfield, giving him facilities for forcing the 
door or perhaps breaking a window.’ It is true that Adam the 
sacrist lay under suspicion through the fact that some pieces 
of plate came into his hands. On the advice of John de Foxle, 
the abbot’s seneschal, who afterwards became a knight and a 

13 Vol. XXXIII., pp. 15—48. 

144 In an appended Note on Authorities he mentions H. Harrod’s paper in 
Archeologia, LXIV., 375, as‘ valuable for its clear identification of the crypt under 
the chapter-house with the scene of the robbery.’ 


18 Eighteen feet, according to Mr. Orlando Jewitt in Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey (ed. 2, 1863), pp. 106 f. 
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baron of the Exchequer, he reported the matter to the abbot 
with a view to its being claimed as treasure trove, having been 
found in the precincts of the abbey. But no complicity with the 
criminals was ever proved against him. 

‘ Forcing a door or breaking a window ’—let us look at these 
alternatives before we acquiesce in so serious a condemnation of 
an unconvicted man. If Podelicote could get in by breaking a 
window, he would hardly need the sacrist’s services. If the 
sacrist let him into the church by night and gave him access to 
the door in ‘ Poets’ Corner ’ which leads to the door of the crypt, 
thus enabling him to force that door, surely some traces of such 
forcible entrance must have been left behind. Locks that have 
been“forced tell their own tale. What, then, are we to make of 
the examination conducted by John of Drokensford, the Master 
of the Wardrobe—whose effigy is with us to-day among the bishops 
in the church of Wells—when he came on June 20 to visit the 
scene of the outrage ? ‘ He produced the keys of the said treasury, 
which had been kept in a canvas pouch sealed with the perfect 
seal of the king’s cofferer, and carried by him; and he took the 
said keys and opened the doors of the treasury, and entered 
therein with the company assembled, and found the treasury 
broken into,’ etc. Surely not broken into by forcing the doors ! 

Podelicote’s confes:ion after all cannot have been wholly 
destitute of plausibility. He said that he broke through from the 
cemetery outside ; he may have purposely exaggerated the time 
and labour that it cost him. But there must have been signs of a 
hole of some sort on the cemetery side to render his story in the 
least degree credible. Moreover, the contemporary West- 
minster chronicler, though he does not give an exact account of 
what happened, does mention ‘ the digging through ’—‘ fossuram 
lateris muralis in thesauraria regis.’ 16 I think therefore that we 
must acquit the sacrist of an odious charge, which not even the 
inventive calumny of the moment levelled against him. 

The Professor remarked in his visit to the crypt that ‘ the 
chief new thing about it is the pavement’; he was, however, 
informed that it was within living memory that this pavement 
had replaced the flooring of 1291. The inquiry was a proper 
one, for a point of historical importance is involved. Earlier in 
his lecture he says, speaking of the storehouses of the Wardrobe : 
‘ When the crypt was first used for this purpose I do not know, 
but records show us that it was already in use in 1291, at which 
date it was newly paved.’ We may take it that reference is here 
made to the record—the only one, I believe—which supports 


18 Flores Historiarum (Rolls S.), III., 117. The phrase cannot be very strongly 
insisted on, as the passage is part of a Biblical parallel in a wretched piece o 
rhetoric ; yet it seems to reflect the view of the time. 
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the view that the treasure in 1303 was stored beneath the chapter- 
house. This is the Pipe Roll of 32 Edw. 1, in which John le 
Convers renders ‘ the remainder of his account ’ for various items 
of work done at Westminster, and specifies that in the nineteenth 
year of King Edward the First he had expended certain sums 
‘in paving the treasury of the king’s wardrobe beneath the 
chapter-house (subtus capitulum) at Westminster,’ and in 
repairing the doors, etc. This is the crucial passage on which the 
argument for the crypt site really turns. 

But, as a matter of fact, whereas the chamber of the Pyx is 
paved with tiles, I can testify that in the year 1904 there was no 
paving in the chapter-house crypt. At that time I was making 
_ inquiries into the matter, and it is worth while to put on record 
a statement made in a note written to me on March 17, 1904, 
by the well-known and experienced old clerk of the works, the 
late Thomas Wright : 


I have examined [he says] the floor of the crypt under the chapter-house, 
and, as I told you yesterday, find it concrete ; that is a very coarse kind of 
lime mortar, full of gravel stones from the size of a man’s fist down to small 
shingle stones. I am satisfied that it is the original floor. Nor is it at all 
likely that it has ever been paved with anything more than what now 
exists. 


It will be well to add to this the statement of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
which will suffice to show that no radical alteration was made in 
his day: ‘The crypt was filled up some feet above its natural 
level with earth, but I have lowered this to the original level.’1? 

It appears to me that this statement of facts invalidates the 
evidence which some antiquaries have sought to derive from the 
document. Unless the account was rendered for work that was 
never done, it is certain that the place referred to cannot have 
been the crypt beneath the chapter-house. Clear as the expression 
‘ subtus capitulum ’ seems to us, it would appear to be absolutely 
necessary to give it a less precise signification in this particular 
document, or to reject it as a mere mistake of ignorance. It is 
to be noted that for some unexplained reason the account is 
rendered thirteen years after the work is said to have been done. 
It is, further, to be observed that the descriptions of the treasury 
in the cloister—the Pyx chamber—are very vague. ‘ Juxta 
capitulum ’ comes frequently in documents of the time of King 
Edward the Third. ‘ Next’ or ‘ over against the chapter-house ’ 
would not be a reasonable description for anyone to give if he 
were speaking of the crypt beneath the chapter-house. If it be 
said that these documents of the later period refer to the Treasury 
of the Exchequer, and not to the Wardrobe treasury, it may be 
replied that it is not probable that the king at any time occupied 


17 Gleanings, p. 46, 
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two storehouses for treasure within the abbey. Moreover, 
Professor Tout has told us that when the Exchequer was absent, 
as it was in 1303, ‘ it is not likely that it kept either valuables or 
money at Westminster,’ so that there is no difficulty in the fact 
that the keys at the time were in the custody of the Master of the 
Wardrobe. That the Wardrobe treasure was removed from the 
abbey after the burglary is a known fact ; that in the time of 
King Edward the Third the treasure of the Exchequer was in 
the chamber of the Pyx is no evidence that thirty years earlier 
this chamber was under the exclusive control of the Exchequer 
officials. 

An official who came occasionally to the place might know 
little more than that the treasury was in the cloister ‘ next the 
chapter-house.’ It was, indeed, close to the vestibule of the 
chapter-house, and he might even suppose that in entering the 
dark chamber he went underneath the chapter-house itself. The 
mistake would be the more easy if, as, we shall see, may well have 
been the case, the door by which he entered was in this very 
vestibule. How puzzled the officials were to describe the place 
is shown by another vague phrase, ‘underneath the monks’ 
chapel (subtus capellam monachorum),’ which occurs in an 
inventory of the Wardrobe account of 27 Edw. 1 (1298-99). 

Let us look more closely at this door within the vestibule 
of the chapter-house and see where it leads to. Mr. Micklethwaite 
describes it thus: 

Next to the vestibule of the chapter-house southwards is an imperfect 
bay of the eleventh century work, in which was inserted a stair to the 
dorter in the thirteenth century. The stair is built up independently of 
the earlier work, the groining of which is broken. Under and at the side 
of this stair is the chamber, entered from the vestibule, in which Sir Gilbert 
Scott found the store of documents as described in Gleanings, p. 51. ... 
The strip under the stairs is supposed to have been walled off from the rest 
after the robbery. But the account quoted by Mr. Burtt makes the 
treasury ‘below the chapter-house at Westminster,’ which may indeed 
be understood of the ‘ Chapel of the Pyx,’ and the chamber we are now 
considering ; but we should remember that there is a vault literally under 
the chapter-house, which has every appearance of having been intended 
for a treasury.38 


Let us now turn to Gilbert Scott’s account of this door in the 
vestibule when he first entered through it in Dean Buckland’s 
time : 

On the inner side of the door I found hanging from beneath the hinges 


some pieces of white leather. They reminded me of the story of the skins 
of the Danes, and a friend to whom I had shewn them sent a piece to Mr. 


8 Archeological Journal, XXXIII., pp. 23 f. Mr. Micklethwaite does not 
commit himself to an opinion as to the probable scene of the robbery, but I know 
that at a later date he was ready to argue for the chapter-house crypt. 
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Quekett, of the College of Surgeons, who, I regret to say, pronounced it to 
be human. It is clear that the door was entirely covered with them, both 
within and without. I presume, therefore, that this too was a treasury ; 
and I have a strong idea that it then formed a part of, and that its door was 
the entrance to, the Pyx Chamber, and it is possible that after the robbery 
. . . the king, finding that the terror of human skins offered no security, 
remodelled the chamber, and intrusted the safety of his treasure to the 
less offensive, but more prosaic, defence of massive and double doors and 
multitudinous locks.1* 


I repeat that if it was by this door, and not by the present 
door in the cloister, that entry was made at the end of the 
thirteenth century, we need not be greatly surprised that an 
official, who had thus reached the treasury through the vestibule 
of the chapter-house, should speak of it, when he rendered his 
account thirteen years later, as ‘the treasury of the Wardrobe 
beneath the chapter-house.’ 

There seems to be nothing for it but to come back to the 
chamber of the Pyx, and accept the old tradition that this was 
where the treasury of the Wardrobe was stored. 

(t) Continuity of occupation for royal treasures, lasting, as 
would appear, down to the time of King Charles the First, tells 
strongly in its favour. 

(2) The treasury of the Wardrobe is said to have been paved : 
this was true of the chamber of the Pyx ; it is not true of the crypt 
beneath the chapter-house. 

(3) The Pyx chamber was far less difficult to break into from 
the cemetery than the chapter-house crypt. I think the noise 
that would be made has been greatly exaggerated. Norman 
foundations do not often go deep; the place was in a corner 
behind the chapter-house, and a tunnel could be driven in the 
light sandy soil without excessive risk of discovery. 

(4) There is a further piece of evidence which seems to confirm 
this site. It appears from the depositions that suspicion attached 
to the monks on the ground of an attempt alleged to have been 
made four years previously on the same treasury in their cloister : 
‘pur ceo que ja quatre aunz passe si feust meme cele Tresorie 
comence a bruser dans leur cloistre, nomement desouz le eus de 
meme la Tresorie envers la Cloistre.’2® The abbot, however, it 
was said, had made his peace with the king. This last statement 
suggests, though it does not prove, that the monks were not in 
fact involved ; the attack may have been made in this instance 
also from outside in the cemetery. The words ‘ dens leur Cloistre ’ 
and ‘envers la Cloistre’ may be merely the equivalents of the 


19 Gleanings, pp. 49 f. 
2 Palgrave, Kalendars and Inventories, I., 288 f. The phrase ‘ desouz le eus’ 
(= ‘subter opus’) may perhaps confirm the suggestion made above of entrance 


by tunnelling under the wall. 
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usual Latin ‘intra (or ‘infra’) claustrum eorum’ and ‘ juxta 
claustrum ’; they do not in strictness signify that the attack was 
made, as we should say, ‘ on the cloister side.’ Although the date 
is given as ‘ four years ago,’ we can hardly doubt that the same 
attempt is referred to in the Patent Roll of 24 Edw. 1 (Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, p. 218) : 


June 6, 1296. Commission to John de Cobeham and others to deliver 
Newegate gaol of John le Keu le Lechesman, in custody there for trespasses 
committed at the King’s Treasury within the Abbey of Westminster.*? 


Are we to be asked to believe that this treasury ‘ in the cloister ’ 
was the chapter-house crypt, and not the chamber of the Pyx ? 
Why should anyone connect the crypt of the chapter-house with 
the cloister at all, seeing that it could not be reached from the 
cloister, but only by a door in the south transept of the church 
itself ? Yet this treasury is said to be the same as that which was 
violated in 1303. 

I have no right to speak dogmatically, but, with the evidence 
at present before us, I am satisfied that the scene of the robbery 
was what is now called the chamber of the Pyx, and that an 
entrance was effected from the corner of the cemetery behind the 
chapter-house. I hope that I shall not be thought to have spoken 
ungraciously of either of my very good friends, from whom I rarely 
have the hardihood to differ. They, at any rate, will understand 


me, and each of them is capable of some pretty sword-play, if he 
wishes again to enter the lists. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


#1 It is curious to find seven years afterwards the name of Edelyne, daughter 
of Nicholas de Keu, among those who were suspecte of receiving the stolen 
treasures from William of the Palace. 
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TuE effect of the war on our national expenditure is that of a 
microscope—everything is magnified. The debt service for 
1913-14 was 24,500,000/.; for the years 1922-23 it will be 
400,000,000/., sixteen times as much. The fighting forces in 
1913-14 required 77,179,000/., this year 148,441,800l., nearly twice 
as much. In 1913-14 education, pensions and like services 
cost 38,215,000/. This year they are estimated at 218,731,395/., 
a sixfold increase. Everything is on a larger scale, and the natural 
result ought to follow. We should get a truer perception of the 
meaning and purpose of this expenditure. Our attention is 
directed toit; our interest should be aroused. We perceive that 
things are happening of which before we were unconscious. We 
ask ourselves questions. What is this strange devouring thing, 
the State ? Is it an instrument we have created, or a disease that 
we have contracted? Is it something which is extending our 
powers and making us more and more the masters of our fate, or 
is it a parasitic growth which is sapping and destroying our lives ? 
What is it doing ? what is it consuming ? Whatever it gets, it gets 
from us ; does it make us any return? We are stocking the stream ; 
are we getting the fish ? 

In 1913-14 our national income was 2,400,000,000/.; of that. the 
State took 200,000,000/., a penny out of every shilling. Our 
national income this year is estimated at 2,800,000,000/. ; out of 
this the State proposes to take! 921,630,348/., about one-third 
of the whole national income. Fourpence out of every shilling. 
No wonder men are asking questions—each asking if the four- 
pence he is parting with is as well spent as the eightpence he 
retains! Evils impress us by their extent. Mice are a nuisance, 
but rats are intolerable. A penny from a shilling may not be 
missed ; fourpence leaves an aching void, 

The interest aroused by this gigantic growth of expenditure 
tends to become particular ; it is directed by taste, by sympathy 
and antipathy. To some men the sixteenfold increase of the debt 
service looms larger than anything else, to others the doubling of 
our armaments is the thing which needs examination, but to many 
the thing at which they stand aghast is the sixfold charge for 
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what they call ‘ public assistance.’ This is the wildest scattering 
of all the seeds of extravagance. The spendthrift sower has 
indeed gone out to sow. Flung by his wasteful hands, some seed 
has fallen into thrifty pockets and brought forth a sixteenfold, 
rank and luxuriant growth ; this does not catch their eye ; what 
they see is this sixfold increase and the wasteful and improvident 
soil on which such seed has fallen. When they examine the 
national expenditure and analyse the divisions into which its 
g00,000,000/. fall, they note the provision made for debt and pass it 
without comment. They see the charge upon us for maintaining 
security against foes abroad and disorder at home, a charge 
estimated at 247,084,953/.; this causes some irritation, arouses 
some criticism ; extravagance is suspected, administration is 
challenged, but no substantial reduction is really expected. It is 
the remainder that is the red rag to the economic bull. The 
218,731,395/. for education, health, assurance, and the like presents 
itself to them as a colossal addition to the relief of the poor. It is 
into this part of the body of expenditure that their scalpel pene- 
trates, their dissecting knife goes. 

What is this remainder? Is it really the case that we have 
created an appetite for charity which we can only satisfy now at 
gigantic cost ? Are we really levying on the thrifty and provident 
few, for the benefit of the wasteful and improvident many? Are 
we displacing private effort by public help ? These are questions 
worth a little effort to answer. It requires a slight excursion into 
history. If we are to understand how these charges with which 
we are burdened come to appear in the minds of many as a form 
of public assistance or charity, we must look a little into the past. 
Charity is not peculiar to any form of economic organisation ; 
it would appear to be excluded only from a communistic society, 
despite the paradox that it is intimately associated with the 
Christian Church, which in its early days had all things in common. 
However that may be, since that early economic error, the tradition 
of charity has been closely associated with the Christian Church 
and all the institutions which have come under its influence. 

Prior to the reign of Edward the First, in this country it was 
an individual affair resting on custom and common law. Those 
who had this world’s goods contributed to those that had not as 
their conscience was moved and their heart disposed. Bequests 
and endowments marked the passing of devout persons, who, if 
they clung to wealth in life, endeavoured not to lose all its advan- 
tages after death, and, no longer able to employ it as a key to 
society here, thriftily hoped with it to unlock the portals of heaven. 
The monastic bodies and the guilds were largely penetrated by the 
duty of maintaining the poor, and prior to the abolition of the one 
and the suppression of the others they did what was required 
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sufficiently well to prevent any stringent statutory obligations 
being imposed. The passing of the monasteries changed the whole 
situation: the condition of the poor became intolerable; their 
demand compelled attention to their needs. From 1552 for half 
a century statutory obligations of one kind and another were 
imposed, until the Poor Relief Act of 1601 laid the foundation 
upon which our whole system of relief is built up. 

The Act was an unemployment Act. It was to find work 
for the able-bodied, the overseers of the parish being charged 
‘to provide a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron 
and other necessary ware and stuff to set the poor at work.’ The 
Act was one of relief; it was ‘ to provide the necessary relief of 
the lame, the impotent, the old and the blind, and such other 
among them if poor and not able to work.’ Time brings many 
social changes, but the incidents that affect life remain the same. 
Unemployment, sickness, destitution, these are peculiar to neither 
time nor place, and the problems with which the Act of Elizabeth 
attempted to deal were not different in kind from those which are 
handled by the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Health 
to-day. Indeed, this old Act was an education Act. In it may 
be found the beginnings of technical education, for in addition 
to the duties described was that of ‘ the putting out of the children 
of parents thought unable to help and maintain them to be 
apprentices.’ The Act was a landmark. It stands upon the 
boundary between the age of private charity which was passing 
away, and the age of public provision which was coming in. 
Here was initiated the collection of a fund raised according to the 
ability to pay, and distributed for definite purposes. More than 
that, a form and method of levying and collecting moneys out 
of the means of individuals was established, afterwards to be 
applied to purposes very little if at all in the minds of those who 
devised it. 

The first rate was a poor rate, but it was to be followed by 
highway rates, lighting rates, sewer and land drainage rates, burial 
rates, library rates, and many another. Those who scent charity 
in the purposes for which these rates were levied, do distinguish 
between those which are for the common needs of rich and poor, 
and those which seem to be for the poor alone. To both classes 
good roads, well lighted and sewered, are a necessity ; though, 
indeed, to the poor man who must travel on his feet, and who 
carries little upon his person, a well-paved and well-lighted road 
is of less importance than to his luckier brother. There is quarrel- 
ling about roads, it is true, but the quarrel is not that they are 
provided for the benefit of the poor at the expense of the rich, 
but that they are used by owners of vehicles who do not contribute 
fairly to their maintenance. No doubt here and there in the 
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past, a duke may have walled in thousands of acres and laid out 
miles of roads upon which he could take the air without being 
exposed to the inquisition of common folk, but your modern 
Croesus expects his Rolls-Royce to cushion along roads maintained 
by the local authorities, and no man feels his independence sapped 
because his house drainage is connected to an efficient sewage 
system at a cost in which his fellow-citizens share. It is when you 
come to other things that the purist in individual effort shakes his 
head. Parks, libraries, baths, washhouses, all these you may 
provide for yourself, and do so, if you are sufficiently well endowed, 
and to possess a private park, a library, baths in your own house 
and laundries attached to it, is accepted by him asa mark of that 
approval of Providence which is best measured by a reference to 
one’s bank book. To be dependent for your physical health and 
mental food on the public provision of parks, and the like, is, how- 
ever, in our purist’s view to be dangerously near the receipt of 
poor relief. That this opinion is not still more strongly held and 
more emphatically proclaimed is probably due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the duties laid down in the Act of Elizabeth are 
discharged by one set of local authorities, and those concerned 
with highways, lighting, and the rest, by another. If, instead of 
setting up municipal corporations and urban and rural district 
councils, the functions of the board of guardians had been enlarged, 
and, in addition to levying and administering the proceeds of the 
poor rate, these other rates had been their rates, and these other 
duties their duties, I am quite sure that every public provision 
which has been made since the Reform Act of 1832 would have 
been tarred heavily with the brush of poor relief. As it is, the 
border line between the functions of the board of guardians and 
those of other local authorities is tending to become effaced by the 
effects of the vast increase in unemployment since the war. 

The duty laid upon the overseers in the days of Queen Bess 
‘to set the poor on work’ has been during the last six months 
laid on the borough and district councils in respect of unemploy- 
ment. The Government has refused to take cognisance of the 
obligations of the boards of guardians. I have before me the 
Report of the Poor Law Conference held in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on March 30, 1922. Init I read that the cost of ordinary outdoor 
relief during the half-year ending March 11, 1922, in the county 
of Cumberland was 27,131/.; the cost of relief during the same 
period to the unemployed was almost as much, 26,8367. In the 
county of Durham it was more than double, being 327,371/. for 
the unemployed as against 160,816/. for ordinary outdoor relief. 
In Northumberland the figures were—unemployed 106,765/. as 
against 87,9741. Apart from enlarging their borrowing powers, 
the Government has ignored the difficulties of the unions and 
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employed the other local authorities ‘to set the poor on work,’ 
Undoubtedly this course has been taken to steer clear of the stigma 
of poor relief, and in this it serves to emphasise the strength of the 
view we are considering that provision for unemployment out of 
public funds is a form of charity. 

So far we have explored the situation from the point of view 
of local government, and have noted the ways in which from 
time to time collective provision has been made against those 
incidents of life which disturb its enjoyment and threaten its con- 
tinuance. The growth of the community, both in regard to its 
numbers and the complexity of its organisation, tends, however, 
to make its problems more than local. This is clearly to be seen 
in the relief of the poor. Prior to 1601 it was a duty discharged 
voluntarily by charitably disposed persons, one which fell upon 
the individual heart and conscience. In that year it was definitely 
imposed upon the parish, the first clearly marked social unit 
whether viewed from an ecclesiastical or civil standpoint. Not 
upon one individual, but upon a definite number living within 
a definite area, was the duty placed. In this form it lay for over 
200 years, until the Napoleonic wars shook the whole structure 
of English society from roof to foundation. During that time 
the burden developed most unequally in its incidence. Some 
parishes rid themselves of their poor ; in others, poverty deepened 
and broadened, until at last in the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was clear that the duty of poor relief could no longer 
be discharged by the individual parish, and the ‘ union’ came 
into existence, the union of parishes with their common fund. 

Almost a century has passed since this widening of the area, and 
we have passed through another war beside which the Napoleonic 
struggle appears insignificant. Again the area is felt to be too 
circumscribed. As I look over the list of parishes represented at 
the Poor Law Conference I have referred to, I see one union with 
an assessable value of 300,000/. escaping with a charge of less than 
3000/., while another of little more is burdened with 20,000/., one 
union with an assessable value of over half a million charged with 
26,000/., another with less than 400,000/. burdened with 56,000. ; 
one with a million and a quarter has not to find 20,000/., while 
another with less than g00,000/. is debited with the huge burden 
of 135,000/. The claim again arises, as it did 100 years ago, for a 
widening of the area upon which these unequal burdens are to be 
placed. How to do it men may not agree, whether to link union 
with union or to call the taxpayer in to help, but what does 
emerge is that the provision for unemployment in at least this 
extraordinary period must be more than local; it must be national. 
But if unemployment has become phenomenal in extent, if the 
situation arising therefrom is temporary, to be met by temporary 
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measures, there are other things which call for permanent treat- 
ment on the widest possible scale, their incidence at all times 
being felt to be either wholly or mainly national. Such things are 
education, the charge beginning with the Act of 1870 and increased 
by the Acts of 1902 and 1918, old age pensions coming into the bill 
in 1908, the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, the National Insurance 
Bill, r91z, the Unemployment Insurance Bill, 1912; all these 
added their quota before the war, and the war has increased the 
extent of their demands. 

Twelve million people are insured to-day as against 2} millions 
before the war. The old age pensioner receives a higher pension. 
100,000,000/. and more must be found for war pensions until we 
emerge to find ourselves faced with an expenditure of 218,731,395/. 
as against 38,215,000/. in 1913-14, something surely sufficient to 
give us pause. Here my purist appears again with his fine dis- 
tinctions. He draws a line between provisions which are con- 
tributory and those which are non-contributory, or, as Dr. Mac- 
namara says, in respect of unemployment insurance, between. 
benefits that are covenanted and those that are uncovenanted. 
He will admit to you grudgingly some distinction between the 
benefits derived from insurance schemes to which the beneficiary 
pays a contribution and those derived, for instance, from educa- 
tion which is now ‘free.’ It is distinctions such as these which 
tend to obscure the present financial situation, and which we 
must endeavour to make clear. 

‘ Covenanted ’ sounds rather fine; it makes one think of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and the cursed Claverhouse, of the peewits calling 
above the graves of martyrs on the ‘ wine-red moors’ ; there is 
something endeavouring and austere about it. ‘ Uncovenanted’ is 
not so nice. Strangely enough, it too makes me think of Scotland, 
of Scotch marriages and marriages which are no marriages at all. 
It seems to retain something of the spirit abhorred of Samuel 
Smiles. In an uncontributory scheme to my purist there is 
a whiff of that rancid odour that used to fill the nostril in the 
day-rooms of poor-houses. To him, moreover, the most disturbing 
thing is the ever-growing tendency to pass from contributory to 
non-contributory schemes. 

Roads were once harassed by tolls; education was accom- 
panied by fees. Both, alas! are ‘free’ to-day. Even in assurance 
there are elements free from contribution, there is no direct con- 
tribution for maternity benefit, and the most recent development 
in assurance, that of the workers’ dependants’ allowance, provides 
payments to many who do not make special contribution to secure 
them. Then of course there is the always and never-to-be-for- 
gotten ‘Dole.’ In that period of extraordinary disability, that gap 
between employment in the Army and employment out of it; 
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people actually got something for nothing ; it was a shameful thing, 
outraging the most elementary principles of economics, and never 
to be sufficiently denounced—by those who never needed it. 
Happily it is no more, but soft, I speak too soon : I examine the 
estimates of the Ministry of Labour for the coming year, and I 
find that against the letter ‘ N ’ there is the description ‘ Out-of- 
work donation, H.M. Forces and Merchant Seamen, 7500/.’ 
Never mind ; next year we shall be able to sing : 


Toll for the dole, the dole that is no more. 


. Can we now say, after this excursion into history, what is 
the proper description of the thing that we are considering? Is 
it the exaction of public charity, from piteously bemoaning 
plutocrats, by unscrupulous politicians, pressed on by the 
clamour of a perspiring proletariat, or rather a proletariat that 
refuses to perspire? Or is it the collective provision made by a 
self-respecting community against the ills which flesh is heir to ? 
There are some things to be said for this last proposition. 
Civilisation is marked by the tendency to make collective pro- 
vision for its needs. Our Army and Navy is such a provision. In 
the old days we raised our Army locally. It was only when we 
got an executive commanding the whole country that we got a 
national force ; our Navy in its turn was supplied from every 
port. The same tendency to pass from a local to a national 
organisation is to be seen to-day in the police force. Who can 
doubt that the recent changes and improvements made in that 
body have at their back the desire to secure a force looking for its 
support and improvement rather to a central than to a local body ? 
Take our roads, hammered out at first by the foot of man and 
beast, made later by forced labour at the convenience or caprice of 
a feudal lord, then passing under the control of local authorities, 
now under the Road Board, and graded so that some of them are 
becoming a national charge. In one form or another the tendency 
is to be seen everywhere, in the grouping of the railways, in the 
delimitation of the country for great electrical schemes, in the 
development of co-operation, in trade associations and combina- 
tions, in the magnitude of insurance companies, the demand for 
larger reserves in industrial and commercial undertakings, in the 
associations of allotment and small holders for joint purchase 
purposes, in the Army and Navy and Civil Service Stores, in our 
officers’ mess, in a thousand ways, on every scale, there is the 
growing recognition of the fact that safety lies in the herd. What 
is society but a shield against the shocks of time and chance ? 
The savage is naked and unsheltered ; to fashion a triple armour is 
the unending endeavour of civilised men. 
The old provisions, whose cost passes almost unchallenged, were 
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against foesabroad and fraud at home ; theynew provisions 'so hotly 
debated are “gainst disease, death and destitution. If a man be 
worse than an infidel who does not provide for his own household, 
is a nation better that neglects its young and forgets its old? My 
purist, who will not take this view, whose delicate olfactory nerve 
still scents the pauper taint, objects that while all contribute, 
not all beneiit. ‘ Ninety-nine may safely lay in the beneficiary 
fold, but one is out on the hills away. ...’ Like the princess 
who felt the pea through a dozen mattresses of eider down, he can 
detect the poison of pauperism, though it be diluted a million times. 

Well, if it be true that the ill-to-do get most out of this kind of. 
expenditure, is there not other public expenditure out of which 
the well-to-do get most? What about the sum of 247,084,953/. 
which we are spending next year on the soldier and sailor, the 
policeman and the judge? So far as that sum preserves liberty 
and life, no doubt all benefit, rich and poor, but do they benefit 
in the same degree? Safety and security appeal most to those 
with most, and the crumbling of society threatens greatest danger 
to those who are at the top. Take the Debt Service. In 1913-14 it 
amounted to 24,500,000/., and the total Inland Revenue was 
87,989,000/., which left a balance for the Chancellor of 63,489,000. 
Next year, taking the Debt Service at 400,000,000/., what is the 
total Inland Revenue likely to be? Will it be more than 
400,000,000/, ? will it be as much ? will there be any balance left ? 
or shall we not see, as perhaps the most curious result of the 
war, one section of the community taking out in interest more 
than it pays in as taxes? Put the matter to the test. Who 
is finding the money out of which this collective provision for 
public needs is being made ? In 1913-14 it cost 38,215,000/. The 
total customs and excise for that year were estimated at 75,040,0001., 
leaving the Chancellor a balance of 36,825,000/. Next year this 
provision is estimated to cost 218,731,395/. What will customs 
and excise bring in? Last year they were estimated to bring in 
about 350,000,000/, Let us take next year at 300,000,000. ; it 
still leaves the Chancellor a balance of 80,000,000/. to help him 
on his weary way, more than he will be able to get out of the 
difference between the Debt Service and Inland Revenue. I hear 
my purist, still undiscomfited, saying, ‘ all customs and excise are 
not paid by the ill-to-do,’ to which I reply, ‘ True, O king, and 
all inland revenue is not paid by the well-to-do.’ 

I arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that the provision against 
our social ills is a collective provision, and that whether directly or 
indirectly, whether contributory or non-contributory, it is, in the 
main, provided by those who get its benefits. If it be said that 
there is a proportion of people who pay and get no benefits I say 
that, indirectly, their benefits are substantial; that to live in a 
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community of educated people, free from disease and discontent, 
is to get value for money paid. 

If I am correct an important question still remains to answer : 
These things being paid for by those who enjoy them, is it a matter 
of indifference what they cost? Far from it, it is a matter of 
supreme moment, but that moment will only be realised when the 
well-to-do get it out of their heads that they are paying for them, 
and the ill-to-do get it out of theirs that they are not, The truth is 
that all the things we enjoy, whether they are privately or publicly 
provided, form part of the cost of living, that taxation affects the 
cost of living, that the cost of living affects wages, that wages affect 
the cost of production, that the cost of production affects trade, and 
trade, in its turn, determines what the standard of living shall be. 

I believe the people of this country provide the things they 
enjoy at their own cost, and that it is for them to see that the cost 
is not too great. I believe that when they fully realise that they 
are finding the money for these things they will be more insistent 
on getting value for their money. All the moneys that are 
charged against the Ministries of Education, Health and Labour, 
are not spent by these Ministries to the best advantage ; there is 
room for criticism ; there is greater room for economy, and true 
economy is as vital to the man of small income as to the man who 
pays the super-tax. 

We are gradually reaching the conclusion that the condition 
of the world depends upon the settlement of what are called its 
external debts, whether they are loans or reparations or indem- 
nities. We shall before long pass to a further stage, when we shall 
recognise that the real problem for each separate nation is its 
internal debt. Apart from that recognition there is nothing 
before us but a struggle over taxation. In such a struggle the 
question will not be whether we are going to reduce taxation, but 
how we are going to apply its proceeds, not whether we are 
going to remit the taxes out of which to-day we make this collective 
provision against our social ills, but whether we are going to apply 
their products to redeem our debt and to maintain our fighting 
forces. To this issue the best thought must be given if we are to 
arrive at a solution which, without unfairness to the present 
holders of the debt, will leave us in a position to maintain at as high 
a standard, if not a higher, the securities against social disaster 
which are furnished by education and by insurance. 


Harry BARNES. 


Vor. XCI—No. 543 
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THE SITE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Last October I was permitted to discuss in this Review the 
difficult question of what is the best site for a London University 
quarter. May I now explain to the many who are interested what 
has happened since ? 

It will be recollected that some eighteen months ago the Board 
of Education had apparently succeeded in wringing from the 
numerous authorities concerned a reluctant consent to the 
permanent location of London University, a somewhat nebulous 
body tossed here and there for nearly a century, on what is called 
the Bloomsbury site, a block of residential property 8} acres 
in extent, situated to the north of the British Museum. A 
battle royal had raged for ten years, strong opposing forces in 
the Senate of the University and elsewhere fighting their hardest 
as other sites were suggested and pressed, but these forces had 
shown themselves unable to combine on any specific proposal, 
while the friends of Bloomsbury, though few, were constant. One 
by one the other sites named had been defeated and eliminated, 
until Bloomsbury stood alone, its supporters hugging themselves 
in the belief that the matter was at last settled. But this was far 
from being the case, for, hardly was the ink dry on the preliminary 
agreement, when it appeared that at Holland Park a new site was 
available, much larger, much cheaper and more attractive, and a 
caveat was entered in the columns of The Times, asking for consi- 
deration before the contemplated purchase was completed. Then 
the Board of Education, ignoring what was a friendly warning, 
made a mistake and, hurriedly concluding its arrangements, 
persuaded the Treasury to buy the landin Bloomsbury. This was 
a bad mistake, for the Board forgot that it had never succeeded in 
securing any real support from one body which could not be 
ignored—the London County Council; with the result that the 
Council took action, and passed in its Education Committee by a 
majority and, on July 5, in full Council by a very large majority— 
in both cases the vote being non-party—a resolution in which, 
pointing out that the discovery of a notable site hitherto undis- 
cussed opened out a new prospect, it invited the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Senate of the University to explore the matter further. 
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Now there appears to be a doubt in some quarters as to the 
position of the Council and its right to intervene. Let then these 
facts be remembered, for they raise the whole issue of local 
government. The Council has great powers in London, great 
duties, immense responsibilities, It is London’s Educational 
Authority, and is most certainly justified in speaking its mind 
whenever it so desires on any question dealing with London’s 
attitude towards education. It has also just fought an election, 
mainly on the subject of finance, and has been returned with a 
compelling mandate that money should not be wasted ; therefore, 
in this case, it is bound to consider carefully what will be the cost 
to London of rival proposals, not only now, but in the future. If 
we do not show financial foresight, who will ? Moreover, there is a 
further reason, based on a new conception of municipal duties. 
Nobody who looks out on the vexed problems of humanity is not 
becoming appalled by the increasing size of our cities. They have 
been allowed to pack anywhere and spread anyhow. London, 
amazing as she is, delightful as she is in places, stands out worst of 
all, and it was mainly the troubles caused by her uncontrolled 
growth which brought to the front what we now call the town- 
planning movement, a great world ideal fateful for tens of millions. 
This movement is not yet twenty years old, but already, wherever 
the people congregate—and think—it is a force which counts. It 
came as arevelation. It should abide asareligion. Asa modern 
science it wins fresh converts every day. First it was seized on by 
the architects, rightly keen to make cities more beautiful, next 
by the engineers, those responsible for satisfying our modern needs 
for communication. Lastly, it is coming home to the man in the 
street that the old happy-go-lucky mixing up of all forms of civic 
activity is the fundamental cause of trouble. There has arisen 
a new demand for town regulation, whereby the destiny of 
localities should be governed. America has dubbed this ‘ zoning.’ 
It is realised that the municipal authorities, acting in the interests 
of the community, should, alike in the building of a new city and 
in the reconstruction of an old city, consider the allocation of each 
district to the purpose for which it is best adapted. This is true - 
planning of a town. We were fools in the past not to have 
arranged our cities in suitable compartments. We must be wiser 
now, and we must act quickly. But the multitudinous difficulties 
of dealing with a province like London cannot be overcome 
without a thorough awakening of public opinion. The President 
of the Board of Education has spoken of there being born here a 
“High School of the World.’ He prophesies a vast educational 
centre, a ‘ great nucleus of teaching power,’ established in a worthy 
University quarter, and he speaks of ‘ the river of students ’ which 
will flow to it from far and near. Whole-heartedly we agree, the 
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more so because we recognise an excellent opportunity for our new 
civic science, an ideal example, heaven-sent because educational. 
In helping teaching it will exemplify our new creed. And we look 
further ahead than Mr. Fisher does, and, on behalf of London, we 
claim that in the choice of this quarter not only the interests of a 
section of her educationalists have to be remembered, but the 
general advantage of the largest concourse of humanity which 
civilisation has so far brought together. We are not attracted by 
Bloomsbury, holding that the natural destiny of that whole 
district—not only of the Bedford estate—has been already deter- 
mined, that it is being used more and more and should be reserved 
for a northern and western extension of commercial and legal 
offices, and, generally, for the accommodation of business men and 
travellers ; that University buildings stretching across it must 
either give an. unsatisfactory quarter, divided up into small 
sections, or must close existing streets, and so block the approaches 
to three of our principal railway stations ; that it is costly territory 
which will become more costly. Learning that another site at 
Holland Park is available, we decline responsibility until this has 
been seriously examined. It may be for the University to place 
her Senate House where she chooses, convenient to her senators, 
but, when she foreshadows the establishment of a quarter for the 
public use at public expense, that is the business of London, and 
in such an enterprise her Council must have the final word. We 
are fighting for the London of the future. 

On the next occasion on which the Senate of the University 
met after receiving the resolution of the Council it considered our 
proposal, and, on October 20, a letter was forwarded to Spring 
Gardens by the Vice-Chancellor, in which, after recapitulating 
what had happened with regard to the purchase of the site, he 
concluded : 

The question of site can hardly be reopened with the Government on 
the initiative of the Senate, but should His Majesty’s Government wish 
to explore the possibilities of the Holland Park site or any other site in 
conjunction with the University, the Senate would be prepared to co-operate 
with the Government for that purpose. 


The public will realise that it was difficult, at the moment, for 
the Senate, ostensibly the recipient of a gift, to say more. But 
the action of the Board of Education was by no means so prompt. 
On August 6 there had arrived a simple letter of acknowledgment. 
Then followed the silence of the tomb. 

By the end of November the Council was wondering why it 
had not heard from Whitehall, and inquiries were made, when 
the answer took the peculiar form, not of a written reply to the 
Clerk of the Council, the channel through which the resolution 
passed by the Council had been forwarded, but of a verbal message 
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delivered to one of the Council’s sub-committees. This was to 
the effect that the Council had sent its request for consideration 
to the wrong quarter, that it should have been directed, not to 
the Board of Education, but to the University Grants Committee, 
a branch of the Treasury. 

Now the Council was not going to be side-tracked. It had 
made no mistake whatever. Its resolution had been rightly 
directed to the Board of Education. It did not desire to ask the 
Treasury whether, acting on the advice and by the request of the 
Board, it had or had not made a bargain in purchasing certain 
property in Bloomsbury. The bargain had been proclaimed, and 
the Council welcomed the news because it made it certain that no 
money would be lost if another and better site were brought 
forward. In that case the Bloomsbury site could, if necessary, 
be resold at a profit. Nor did it wish to discuss town planning. 
That was its own affair, which did not come within the province 
of either the Board or the Treasury. In its resolution the Council 
was dealing at the moment with education, and what it had asked 
for was an inquiry as to whether Holland Park was not a better 
site for a new University quarter than Bloomsbury, from the 
educational point of view. And it naturally approached the body 
responsible for the purchase, the supreme educational authority. 

Therefore, when the verbal message came, it again spoke out, 


passing through its Education Committee and, on February 7, in 
full Council, this resolution : 


That the Council do again press upon the Board of Education its desire 
that the large open area available at Holland Park should be most carefully 
considered for the location of the new University quarter, as an alternative 
to the restricted and far more costly site which has been selected in 
Bloomsbury. 


It will be noticed that whereas, in July, the Council had 
politely invited exploration, it, by February, felt justified in 
pressing ‘its desire’ that the matter be ‘ most carefully con- 
sidered,’ while it may also interest the public to know that at the 
close of the debate a division was not claimed, and that an amend- 
ment recommending no action was hastily withdrawn, the sup- 
porters of the Bloomsbury site admitting that they would be 
gravely embarrassed by another heavy defeat which they knew 
awaited them. 

As I write no official answer has even now been received from 
the Board of Education, but from the Treasury has come a letter 
declining ‘ to reopen the matter.’ We have to-day a new Council, 
and, when its committees are in working order, it will, for the 
third time, discuss the situation, but there is no reason to believe ° 
that it will not press for reconsideration even more firmly than 
before. One thing is certain. Failing the satisfaction of its 
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most reasonable request, the Council is unquestionably absolved 
from rendering any financial assistance which it may have con- 
templated earlier. 

Meanwhile the supporters of Bloomsbury began at last to 
realise that some defence of their position was necessary, and the 
Provost of University College stepped into the breach and delivered 
two addresses in his own lecture hall. Naturally proud of his 
college and its success, its priority as pioneer, its life and energy, 
its clubs and societies, its fine recreation grounds—he neglected to 
say that these are situated ten miles away, between Ealing and 
Harrow—unable perhaps to imagine that anything could be more 
perfect in an imperfect world, Sir Gregory Foster propounded the 
expediency of dragging the central body to its side, and placing 
there, as the new quarter expanded, all the University institutions. 
He retailed the history of University teaching in London from its 
birth in Gower Street, nearly 100 years ago, showing how a full- 
fledged University had eventually been established and how it 
had grown until it now possessed, scattered about, thirty-six 
different schools and colleges, with 21,000 students. He said 
that 60 per cent. of these lived, to their advantage, with their 
parents, all over London, arriving at their studies from different 
directions, and he boasted the happy proximity of Bloomsbury to 
the great railway termini, forgetting that with the further develop- 
ment of the tube system there will soon, for urban traffic, be no 
termini. An American University, he admitted, might be blessed 
with a campus of 100 or even 500 acres, but such things were not 
for London. He was in difficulties over the question of the 
residential quarter, which he thought was unattainable, though, 
in another passage, he looked forward to a great inrush of post- 
graduates—there could not be too many of them—whose institutes 
should be in the University quarter, and 70 per cent. of whom, 
coming to London on purpose, must be residential. He wanted, 
in the quarter, halls for 4,000 of them! They ought to work side 
by side with the undergraduates. The medical schools must be 
near the hospitals, but he gave no indication as to what would 
happen if the hospitals moved further out. The Senate House— 
as he preferred to style the University offices—must be in the 
centre of London, and—‘ another reason that we cherish here ’"— 
it should be near University College. This last applied to King’s 
College also. Holland Park was condemned as if it was at Land’s 
End, and even South Kensington was too far away. While the 
value of the four museums which that site harbours was ignored, 
the British Museum was—after the lecturer’s college—the one 
other great attraction to Bloomsbury. ‘ The workers of London,’ 
he said, ‘ recognise Bloomsbury as a centre of London, and have 
placed their own Central Library there.’ He forgot that what 
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really occurred was that the workers did not crowd into a con- 
gested centre, but placed their library on land which was then 
suburban and comparatively cheap, and made it a centre. He 
did not tell us what would happen to the present users of the 
world-renowned reading-room if it came to be treated as their 
library by the University students. 

These lectures will, it is understood, shortly be printed, and 
everybody should study them, for they appear to voice the views 
of University College, though not necessarily those of the other 
colleges and schools of the University. 

It was at the close of the second lecture, when the President 
of the Board of Education spoke, that the interesting develop- 
ments began. Some of Mr. Fisher’s sentences must be placed on 
record :— 


Let me register my formal expression of satisfaction that the question 
of the University of London site has been finally and unalterably settled. 
The Government, four years ago, made an offer of the Bloomsbury site 
to the University of London. That offer has been accepted by the 
University. The Government do not propose to make another offer, 
and if the University does not like the site, well, it can return it to the 
source from which it came. I have no doubt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will appreciate its generosity. 


One might comment on this that in a world of quick changes 
it is injudicious to use the words ‘ unalterably settled,’ but we 
welcome the confirmation of our belief that the Lords of the 
Treasury will find no difficulty in disposing of the site, especially 
as we cannot doubt their eagerness to avail themselves of the 
earliest opportunity of doing so when they realise the responsi- 
bility which its present destination would force upon them. 
For, later, the Minister went on : 


I have sometimes heard the criticism that the site is insufficient for 
the needs of the University. That is perfectly true. Eleven acres is not 
the universe. But the Bloomsbury site is a fragment of a fairly large 
estate, extending over some fifty acres, controlled by the Bedford trust, 
all of which, I believe, in the course of the next fifty years, will come into 
the market. There is thus, surrounding this site of eleven acres which 
has been offered by the Government, a much larger site, over which the 
University can expand at leisure. I venture to emphasise this point, 
because I think the realisation of it may perhaps ease the very difficult 
problem of finding adequate room upon the eleven acres that are now 
placed at the disposal of the University for all the needs which King’s 
College and the University may at present experience, 


So the murder is out at last, and the Council has been right 
all along. The 84 acres—Mr. Fisher talks of 11 acres, but that 
includes roadways, some of which have been in existence for a 
century—are, he admits, inadequate even ‘at present.’ He 
speaks for ‘ the Government,’ and we can imagine the Cabinet 
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poring over plans, perhaps even struggling round the competitive 
sites, and then the Treasury—reluctantly, we may be sure— 
agreeing to find 50,000/. an acre for this little patch of land. 
And now here they are told, and the taxpayers are told, that this 
is only a beginning, how small a beginning Sir Gregory Foster 
has shown us. The site must grow continually, and the price 
will grow, for the surrounding acres, look where we may, 
are not likely to be any cheaper. Moreover, we see that 
ambitions are mounting already. From University College has 
come yet another suggestion, Professor Donnan—he at least is 
confident that a residential quarter is essential—proposing to 
purchase Gray’s Inn, presumably unaware that, in that region, 
if one can buy at all, one buys not by the acre, but by the square 
foot! It is to be hoped that those who watch over our finances 
will now understand what they are being committed to, and how 
the thrusting of a vigorous University quarter into such a neigh- 
bourhood will eventually entail millions being spent on land 
purchase alone. And dear land means dear building, and costli- 
ness in establishment and living for everybody all round. Are 
we not justified in inquiring whether this is a business proposition ? 

Now let us for a moment turn in another direction and inquire, 
quite dispassionately, why there is a University site problem, 
what we are out todo? The answer surely is that after struggling 
on for a century the University is compelled to make a fresh start. 
It needs improvement and proper housing. This time the settle- 
ment must be final, so we must look generations, indeed centuries, 
ahead, while if we are true believers in the value of University 
education, we must make provision for almost indefinite expan- 
sion. This is essential. Other things are advisable. All the 
University activities cannot be brought together, but a great 
many should be gathered in some sort of University quarter 
under as pleasant conditions as possible. It would be an advan- 
tage if this quarter could be residential. All the time we must 
remember that it is criminal to waste money. 

Then how does it come about that this fresh start is necessary ? 
Simply because at the inception of University education in London 
there was a deplorable lack of foresight. We have, right in front 
of us, two examples which are monumental. Sir Gregory Foster 
has pathetically to admit that the enlargement of his college, 
beyond its 7} acres, ‘is a very expensive business.’ One would 
have thought that a college beginning brand-new, in freedom- 
loving protest against the trammels which bound the ancient 
foundations of Oxford and Cambridge, would have striven, 
while emulating their time-honoured successes, to avoid their 
errors. Few things are more distressing than the study of 
old maps of cities, with the damning realisation they bring home 
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to us of opportunities lost for ever. Fancy that if, in 1826, this 
college, instead of buying a small plot south of the Euston Road, 
in what was then the fringe of the town, had boldly crossed that 
road and gone a mile further north, it could have secured and 
developed, mightily to its profit, hundreds of acres of what was 
then open country. Again, think that practically nine-tenths 
of what is now our crowded South London, and the greater 
portion of Brompton, Kensington and Bayswater, lay open to 
King’s College when, in 1829, it preferred to wedge itself in 
between Somerset House and the Temple, on the costliest site 
outside the City limits. If either of these colleges had looked 
ahead there would be no University site problem to-day. Such 
is the legacy; such is the warning. And are we—madmen— 
going to do exactly the same thing again ? 

Lamentations over past follies are useless. How do we stand 
now? What are the foundations on which we can commence 
our reconstruction ? 

It is curious that when these enthusiasts begin to talk of a new 
Bloomsbury quarter they forget that at South Kensington there 
is already in existence a great educational quarter, standing 
uncramped and gloriously open on the side of our largest park, 
not an 8} acre patch costing 425,000/., but a go-acre estate bought 
by the wise prevision of the Prince Consort for 342,000/.—that is, 
at under 4000/. an acre against 50,000/. an acre. And they ignore 
what that quarter contains. Even though the land is not yet all 
built upon, there are some 30 acres given over to four museums— 
a million and a quarter persons visited the Victoria and Albert 
Museum alone last year—the Albert Hall, and sundry well-housed 
societies and schools and colleges, including the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, covering 8 acres, with its wide range of 
instruction. They forget the Imperial Institute, an undertaking 
which in these days, when we are asking, What shall we do with 
our sons? and are beginning to realise that, while there is little room 
for them in Great Britain, the Empire calls for them to assist in her 
development, should be one of our chief avenues of profitable 
education. They even forget that the University herself has been 
there for over twenty years. They put this all on one side because 
they say it is out of the way ! 

Now, with every desire to be respectful to educational experts, 
this is sheer nonsense. Is there not in Gower Street some class- 
room where geography is taught, where there may be seen maps 
of London, and some guides explaining how to get about London 
quickly and cheaply? A little study would show that South 
Kensington, served by the Inner Circle of the old Underground and 
the Piccadilly Tube, not to speak of omnibuses connecting with 
every point of the compass, is already easily approachable. Is 
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there not also some imaginative person who understands that 
London will in days to come have many other Tube railways, 
entirely altering our views as to distances and causing the popula- 
tion to stream in new directions, perhaps one Tube which will 
gather together at Clapham Junction the traffic of South London 
from Wimbledon to the Crystal Palace, and disperse it again, 
probably from near Chalk Farm, over North London from Hamp- 
stead to Hackney, a linking-up line which will call at Battersea 
Park, Chelsea Town Hall, South Kensington, the Albert Hall, 
Lancaster Gate, Paddington, Lord’s and the Zoo, improve 
passenger connection between all our railway systems, our chief 
parks and recreation grounds and half residential London, and give 
the Imperial Institute quarter yet another station which will make 
its accessibility second to none? Remember that in this case 
when we speak of accessibility we are considering students 
travelling every day along routes they know, not chance country- 
men wandering about and lost in London. 

Moreover, these 90 acres at South Kensington do not stand 
alone, for it happens that a mile away—and what is a mile? only 
the distance between Professor Donnan’s college and the residen- 
tial site of Gray’s Inn which he would add to it, and equally 
accessible, whatever Sir Gregory Foster may say—we have the 
opportunity of a wonderful annexe, the last large unbuilt-on area 
purchasable in the metropolis. Last October I pointed out the 
spacious possibilities of Holland Park, where there can be bought 
to-day some 35 acres of wood and meadow, while I was able to 
foreshadow that, if this sum of 425,000/. expended in Bloomsbury 
were transferred, we might secure for posterity land up to 100 acres 
with many fine houses standing in large gardens whose leases fall 
in, most conveniently, from five to sixty years hence. Consider, 
then, together these two estates, not 84, but nearly 200 acres, 
stretching out towards each other as they undoubtedly would as 
the years roll by. Look at the map, and then walk from Queen’s 
Gate through Kensington Gardens and by the Duchess of Bedford’s 
Walk—it is not the quickest, but it is the pleasantest, way—to 
Holland House, give rein to your imagination, and think what a 
real University quarter we should achieve. 

The reason given by His Majesty’s Government for their 
benevolence, extraordinary benevolence in these difficult times, is 
their laudable desire to find permanent homes for the University 
of London and King’s College. It is therefore for both these 
bodies to ponder carefully over what they will gain or lose by 
going to Bloomsbury, or, as an alternative, settling down in the 
West End. There is no hurry, for, so far, there is no money. 
Mr. Chamberlain, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that 
‘private generosity must build.’ Whatever locality is finally 
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chosen it may well be many years before the moves take 
place. 

Admittedly the University is not at present suitably housed ; 
she is the guest of the Imperial Institute, but it is always something 
to have one good roof over your head when you do not know who 
is going to provide another roof. Bear in mind also that the 
cheaper the site on which you build the more money remains to be 
spent on building. Where there is open space, as there is to a 
certain extent at South Kensington, and to a wide extent at 
Holland Park, permitting of temporary buildings being put up 
while money is short, gradual development is far easier and 
cheaper than when whole streets have to be bought and demolished 
and permanent buildings erected at once. 

Then let me put this case before those who speak for King’s 
College. They are in a position which is in one way difficult, in 
another strong. Much as they would prefer to stay where they 
are, it is evident that on their present foundations expansion, 
urgently necessary, is impossible without a drastic reconstruction, 
and a higher building which would destroy the appearance of 
Somerset House, while to expand on the level might cost half a 
million pounds an acre. On the other hand, their lands and 
buildings are coveted by the Government, and the first have been 
valued at a million, and the re-provision of the second is estimated 
at not less than 800,000/. Therefore they can bargain. An 
answer in the House of Commons last month told us that, though 
the Government have bought the Bloomsbury site, they have not 
yet passed it on, and gave the reason : 

The Senate, in accepting the Government’s offer of the site, stipulated 
inter alia that an agreement should be concluded between His Majesty’s 
Government, the Council of King’s College, and the Senate of the University 
as to the terms of removal of King’s College. His Majesty’s Government 
* accepted this condition, but such an agreement has not yet been concluded. 
As far as I am aware no funds have yet been collected by the University 
for the erection of permanent buildings on the site. 


It is important to note that this answer disposes of any 
difficulty as regards ‘ reopening.’ The matter is not yet closed. 

And would not King’s College be wise to bargain? It is well 
known that they will fight to the death to retain their present 
faculties. Will they be encouraged to retain all these if they go 
to Bloomsbury, and it becomes a question of considerable expendi- 
ture on housing some of them anew, to compete with similar 
faculties already in existence a few streets away at University 
College ? How ruthlessly our economists would condemn such 
duplication! Let King’s take care. Moreover, much of their 
money would be required for site purchase. University College 
has 7} acres and desires more. King’s College would hardly be 
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satisfied to start knowing that they will have less than University 
College, while the Government are not likely both to buy their 
present site from them at heavy cost and give them another site 
free. Eight acres at 50,000/. an acre is 400,000/. For a quarter 
of that sum they could secure at Holland Park all the land they 
would need for many a long day, and better land. Do they see 
any advantage in moving out of one cramped site on to another ? 
What a choice they are going to have! But let them think carefully 
over the attractions of Kensington ; let them day-dream, on their 
site by the Strand, in the heart of a thronged and roaring city, 
on the unsurpassable joy of three things: of grass, and trees, 
and silence. 

Finally, there are certain axioms ot town planning which must 
be forced on the notice of a public, still somewhat apathetic. In 
this new science imagination is essential, but it must be tempered 
by due regard foi expenditure. In considering all large schemes— 
and what can be larger than the formation of ‘a quarter’ in 
London, now discussed for the first time ?—far-seeing men would 
move out, to create new centres, and so create value. It is only 
short-sighted men who, a prey to the obvious, would crowd in, 
and add to the congestion of old centres, paying out large sums of 
money. And new centres are easily created. Remember how 
remote Waterloo Station appeared to be before the existence of 
the two tubes which now pass under it, and meditate on the 
increase in value of all the land around it when the new Charing 
Cross Bridge comes to be made. Small follies by individuals may 
mean big crimes against posterity, the squandering of our 
resources. The London County Council sees on every side too 
many of these tragedies. Indeed, it narrowly escaped com- 
mitting a terrible blunder itself when it was within one vote of 
starting its new hall on the 2-acre Adelphi site at the price of half 
a million pounds an acre. Imagine what it would have cost to 
extend there so as to house our present staff. In its Students’ Hand- 
book, University College speaks of ‘ the constant expansion that is 
bound to take place in the near and in the distant future,’ and 
we note the millstone that this college has tied about its neck— 
the need for costly and continual buying. Would any business 
man in his senses, whether he specialises in finance, organisation, 
or development, when given the opportunity of settling a huge 
expanding industry on 200 very cheap acres, sufficiently con- 
venient, prefer to drag and crowd its many departments on to 
8} very dear acres, solely to be near one section which admits 
that it is already insufficiently housed ? 

For—it is necessary to speak quite plainly—-that is the real 
question involved. Whatever may happen in days to come to 
the other schools and colleges, there are to-day only three bodies 
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with influence enough to count : the University itself, King’s and 
University Colleges. This last is anchored, for the moment at 
any rate, to Gower Street. It has great traditions there. It 
began the University movement in London, it has done noble 
work, and possesses fine buildings. But the two others are 
starting out, free as air, on the great adventure of a move. All 
London is open to them, and provided they pitch their tents near 
together, wherever the locality may be, that will become the 
University quarter. Is this to be first-class, leaving University 
College outside, or third-class, in order to be near Gower Street ? 
There must be sacrifice. Take care what you sacrifice. The 
University of London is a bigger thing than any one of its 
component parts. 

Mr. Fisher is anxious to bring together the two chief colleges, 
but he should not forget the thirty-three other schools and 
colleges, and what they may grow to. Above all, let him think 
of the women. Their numbers are incalculable, and who can 
foretell their requirements? He has shown himself a Minister 
who takes large and long views, but he has inherited an error 
which if persisted in will bring in its train infinite trouble, for it 
entails immense financial responsibilities, It will be a disservice 
to London. Even now let him refuse to be identified with it. 

There is no enthusiasm for Bloomsbury, In a year we have 
seen no response to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation to ‘ private 
generosity,’ and the only building on the 3 acres which have been 
cleared is the much-vaunted Institute of Historical Research, 
an erection of temporary single story sheds. This is not surprising. 
But cannot a far stronger appeal be made on behalf of Holland 
Park ? 

Much has been heard of late years of the danger to society 
caused by vast accumulations of wealth, especially in America. 
But many of her multi-millionaires have done big things, mightily 
to the advantage of their country. We have still here some rich 
men, some of them childless, some even without heirs. There 
is a wonderful joy in creation, in helping things to come into 
being, and in standing by to watch their growth, and no monu- 
ments of men’s hands, to the memory of men, can vie with fine 
buildings set up, to their everlasting remembrance, by pious 
founders. Are there no persons who are prepared to settle this 
site question by coming forward and providing funds for the 
establishment of the University and King’s College in Holland 
Park—splendidly, and for all time? They would deserve well of 
London and of the British Empire. 

GEORGE S. C. SWINTOK. 
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THE POETRY OF PROGRESS 


Tue title that I have chosen is a direct challenge to the spirit of 
the times. For it is beyond dispute that there are many keen 
minds of the present day which would disagree with its funda- 
mental implication and allege that there is no such thing as pro- 
gress ; whilst there are others which would retaliate with all the 
emphasis in their power that, even if the proposition could be sub- 
stantiated that the world shows clear signs of progress, there can 
by no possibility of means be any poetry in its shambling gait and 
its hesitating steps. 

What, in effect, has to be determined is, whether our outlook 
upon the world shall be dominated by the rich colourings of a warm 
optimism, or whether we shall allow ourselves to be depressed by 
the cold cheerlessness of pessimism. 

Does it matter very much ? It may be suggested that this is a 
question in which religion or even philosophy should be interested, 
but it does not seem to be of sufficient moment to those who have 
to concern themselves with the provision of the wherewithal to 
supply the daily needs of their families. In answer to that, one 
would venture to hazard the contention that it matters very con- 
siderably ; that, paradoxical as it may seem, all life depends upon 
motive, the goal and the ideal to which one is struggling. That the 
merely intermediate process is not of the greatest importance is 
borne out by the homely classical phrase ‘ We eat to live, and not 
live to eat.’ There is a higher platform than this, and it is found 
in the political sphere, the mainspring of which is that the common 
good should be our impulse ; and beyond this there is the stand- 
point which is naturally associated with the Church, which lays 
it down without any ambiguity that altruism or unselfishness is the 
touchstone by which men’s actions should be judged. 

If life is one weary round, and there is no progress, then 
there must be lacking a sense of inspiration. Pessimism eats into 
our system, and we walk as those who are without hope. If 
we are not going to improve the social system, to what end is all 
our struggle ? If we can see no advance in the political sphere, why 
take the matter so seriously ? If the great moral truths we desire 
to inculcate are not sufficiently potent to change the face of this 
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England of ours, why are we so much concerned with their 
inculcation ? If religious ideals are not practicable and effective 
in elevating the minds and improving the hearts of men, if 
humanity simply staggers on blindly, registering no milestones of 
progress, why waste our energies in an impossible task ? 

One would naturally not have put these questions so dogma- 
tically and bluntly if one had any hesitation in averring that he 
who is incredulous of progress is adopting the wrong point of view, 
that his standpoint is historically unsound, that it is not in accord- 
ance with one’s experience, and that, besides all this, it is a most 
depressing philosophy, and there is no inspiration in it to induce 
us to scale the heights of endeavour. 

Clearing the way by thus stating one’s belief and the necessity 
for such belief, one may first of all consider what right anyone 
has to talk about poetry in progress. What have poets to do with 
this matter-of-fact thing, which is to be tested by the cold light of 
argument ? St. Simon has said : 


The imagination of poets has placed the golden age in the cradle of the 
human race. It was the age of iron they should have banished there. The 
golden age is not behind us, but in front of us. It is the perfection of the 
social order. Our fathers have not seen it, our children will arrive there one 
‘day, and it is for us to clear the way for them. 


It is a mistake to suppose that poetry must of necessity be 
metrical language, that there must be rhythm and rhyme asso- 
ciated with it, and that these must be its invariable medium. It 
does not depend upon mere form. Shelley, in his Defence of 
Poetry, has drawn attention to Plato’s writings, and declares 
that, although he did not write in verse, he was ‘ essentially a 
poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and the melody of 
his language, are the most intense that it is possible to conceive.’ 
So Ruskin writes upon art, architecture, and especially about 
social economics in a prose which has a rhythm, and which 
possesses the true essence of poetry. Even the dull, dry science 
of economics may have therefore a poetic licence attached to it. 
Bacon, whose wisdom has been handed down to us in little essays 
of surprising worth, writes in prose, but Shelley brings him in 
under the banner of the poets, for he says : 


His language has a sweet and a majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense 
no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the 
intellect ; it is a strain which distends, and then bursts the circumference of 
the reader’s mind, and pours itself forth together with it into the universal 
element with which it has perpetual sympathy. 


Milton has written for us in stimulating blank verse, and his 
lines are charged with a high moral beauty. Here is a man’s 
-wisdom set forth in the most attractive manner and in, perhaps, 
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the most permanent form. Take another author, who has given 
his mind to the elucidation of great political truths in the form of 
speeches, namely, Burke, and one is similarly struck by the 
stately march of thought and the poetical medium of expression. 

If poetry is judged not merely by the metre, then the Bible 
has a claim to be considered poetical which is quite irresistible. 
There is in all great prose the attractiveness of verse, and it will 
not therefore be assumed that one must limit oneself to that 
which Shelley calls ‘ the root and blossom of all other systems of 
thought’ in considering whether we are entitled to hold that 
there has been any progress with this war-stricken world. 

For poetry is something more than mere metre: it is great 
music in the hands of a master like Shelley or Keats ; it is like the 
sounding of a fine chord of sensation, which brings to our 
minds the passion which is aroused so easily by the tumultuous 
notes of Wagner’s music. For it is poetry which takes our aspira- 
tions, which are working their way along the valley of depression, 
and fires them with passionate notes of feeling. It brings light 
and flame to our thought and raises it with all the vigour of the 
eagle’s pinion. 

In the same way poetry touches with the live coal of an 
imagination, which seems to come from the ethereal regions, all 
our hopes, our thought, our science, our political progress. So if 
we scrutinise the developments of these departments of thought 
we shall indubitably discover that there is a fascinating attractive- 
ness about their progress, that in their inner recesses there is all 
the glamour of metrical verse and the broad sweep of powerful 
feeling which is like the music of verse or of great prose. 

It is poetical in the sense that there is a grand movement in 
progress, for as poetry is the ‘ consummate surface and bloom of 
all things,’ as it is ‘ the odour and the colour of the rose to the 
texture of the elements which compose it, as the form and splen- 
dour of unfaded beauty to the secrets of anatomy,’ so in progress, 
with its idea and stimulating ideal, there is an embodiment of all 
these great qualities, there is the summation of the characteristics 
of virtue, faith, love, patriotism, devotion and friendship. These 
things all enter into the idea if a fact it be. 

If we have the aspirations of progress, then a different colour- 
ing is imparted to life ; it ceases to be drab, for poetry, which is the 
essential quality of all progressiveness, 
turns all things to loveliness, it exalts the beauty of that which is most 
beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is most deformed ; it marries 


exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, eternity and change, it subdues 
to union under its light yoke all irreconcilable things. 


Let me finish quoting from Shelley with a sentence which is 
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just the idea that should be brought out prominently : ‘ Poets are 
the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’ 

How is it that the greatest poets are in doubt about the pro- 
gress of the world? The greatest dramatists, who are like moun- 
tain ranges in the world of thought, have painted the passion of 
man in colours so grim that one rises from the contemplation of 
them with the utmost feeling of pessimism. Human nature 
cannot be eradicated, they state, and is always the same. So the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Shakespeare are full of despairing 
thoughts, which may, however, be for our utmost delectation by 
warning us from entering such fields of devastation as are awakened 
to our imagination by these records of human suffering, chicanery 
and crime. 

One is glad to get away from them for the purpose of enjoying 
encouragement from one whose lyre is an instrument of deep and, 
none the less, hopeful music in exchange for the bagpipe of a 
funeral dirge. Is it because any man who studies human nature 
has forced upon him the reflection that, in view of the great hopes 
that are from time to time indulged in, the net result is distress- 
ingly disappointing ? 

Many a time have golden poets sung a song which calls man 
from mere selfish seeking, and sought to raise his spirit in a great 
endeavour which would redound to his infinite credit and the 
advantage of those who lived with him. We, perhaps, who know 
the dire nature of the struggle which awaits any such aspirant, 
are not surprised that the spirit is daunted so soon after he has 
taken up the challenge unto which the spheres call him. We do 
not accuse those who fall, for they have little encouragement, but 
a plenitude of criticism, suspicion of their motives and misinter- 
pretation of their actions. 

The path of progress is not an easy one ; it is full of pitfalls ; 
there are many dangers for the unwary; the discouragements 
are very many ; and even some of the acutest thinkers of the day 
assure him who toils along it that he is pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and that ultimately he will be betrayed into a morass of uncer- 
tainty and dejection. 

It is strange that the great rise of the industrial era has a 
splendid output of optimistic verse. Tennyson sings of the great 
future, and tells us ‘ better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay.’ Browning is surely in the truest sense a poet of 
optimism, and his buoyant faith is one of the greatest assets 
of the later Victorian era. A great many people judge this question 
merely by the peaceable characteristics of the human race, but 
they overlook the fact that the Great War was a fight for existence, 
and that it was in its inception, whatever later developments 
made it, a contest for truth and justice. It cannot, therefore, 
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be charged to any race which entered into that fight in self-defence 
that it has fallen away from the high standard of morality and 
has shown decadence because of the war; rather ought it to be 
asserted with every confidence that the test was whether a 
nation was prepared to give up all ideas of comfort and the 
blessings of industrial development, with all its accompaniments 
of great wealth, for a great moral idea, and so far as it was demon- 
strated to the world that we were prepared to accept that challenge 
without hesitation it is to our credit, and betokens an advance, 
and not a lapse or a retrogression. 

This belief in progress was largely held by our forefathers at 
the beginning of the industrial revolution ; it was then an article 
of faith. It was not, however, a very noble conception, for it was 
more closely associated with material wealth than with the 
necessity for lofty moral conceptions. What we all look for is 
moral improvement, and I venture to assert that in the improved 
relations between the employer and the employed there is every 
indication of an awakening of a social sense which is refreshing, 
inspiring and elevating. We are apt to exaggerate the social 
disorders of the day ; we see them without the qualifying sense 
of proportion, which perhaps time alone can give, and we 
fear anarchy and corruption. In some political movements 
which are disordered and erratic we trace too readily the seeds 
of disruption, and so we quaked while the strange suffragette 
movement disturbed not only the field of politics, but our concep- 
tion of woman’s place in the sphere of human affairs. We also 
became perturbed whilst wild men during the Armistice proclaimed 
inane economic theories, and these utterances were succeeded by 
a period of foolish intolerance on the part of Labour, led by trade 
union satellites. What we should have kept in mind was that 
there is a great law of averages which overcomes these wild out- 
bursts, these exaggerated exuberances, and that the great quality 
of common sense smooths over such unfortunate excrescences of 
feeling and convulsive political movement. 

This sudden emergence of pessimism as to progress was 
doubtless due to the Great War; war always stains the annals 
of a nation, and the European conflict has been no exception to 
the rule, for it has besmirched the reputation of Europe and left 
many a dynasty in ruin and confusion. 

The task, therefore, that is imposed upon this day and 
generation is an extremely heavy one, for we are charged with 
the onerous task of rebuilding Europe, of setting in motion again 
the wheels of industry ; we have to save a great social order from 
committing suicide and to regenerate the race into a belief in 
progress, and from this energising faith to give hope to a people 
who are lost in a forest of economic and moral heresies. 
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It is easy to arraign Christianity or to abuse modern politicians 
because the return to sanity is so slow that it is like the ponderous 
movements of the glacier, but one is convinced that the ‘ peoples 
who delight in war ’ are pinning their faith to a form of parasitism ; 
but it is always a difficult task to combat the many specious 
theories that are associated with that delusion. Kant was a great 
believer in the French Revolution, and looked for peaceful order 
just at the time when Napoleon was about to drench Europe in 
blood, and he said : 


The destination of the human species as a whole, is towards continued 
progress, We accomplish it by fixing our eyes on the goal which, though 
a pure ideal, is of the highest value in practice, for it gives a direction to 
our efforts conformable to the intentions of Providence. 


Condorcet, who foretold a reign of peace, became a victim of that 
same revolution in a damp cell at Bourg-la-Reine, and delivered 
himself of these lofty words : 


Mankind is to be united, and wars will be regarded as assassinations. 
In the second place, all men are to be equal, at least in their opportunity 
of happiness and improvement. 


(Slavery was to be abolished, and all the chains in which, like 
Rousseau, he saw many fettered were to be struck off.) 

Men individually and society as a whole are capable of indefinite 
improvement. Nature has set no limits to our hopes, and the picture of 
the human race freed from its chains and marching with a firm tread on the 
road of truth, virtue and happiness, offers to the philosopher a spectacle 
which consoles him for the errors, the crimes, and the injustice which 
still pollute and afflict the earth. 


Are we to assume, therefore, because the adherents to a belief 
in progress, which is a great faith, have been compelled by 
experience to suffer partial disillusionment, that we must relinquish 
our hopes ? 
Does the road wind uphill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
And will the journey last the livelong day ? 
From morn till night, my friend. 
Dean Inge has said: ‘ Apart from the accumulation of knowledge 
and experience, which are external and precarious acquisitions, 
there is no proof that we have changed much since the first Stone 
Age.’ Is that intellectual attitude confirmed by historical 
research ? It is only when we take the trouble to compare the 
France of post-Revolution days with that of pre-Revolution 
times that we understand the great advance that she made 
in securing the well-being of her people, and realise that there 
may have been some great reality in Wordsworth’s noble 
apostrophe of her as ‘ France on the top of golden hours.’ 
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One has only to mention great names in the record of various 
branches of thought and political development to appreciate the 
solid character of the progress of affairs. Every now and then 
there are relapses: religion becomes effeminate, politics become 
debased and corrupt, and literature lacks inspiration and borrows 
the jargon of the market-place; but these serve to indicate the 
considerable character of the advance which generally preceded 
these deteriorations. 

Think for a moment of the development of science as associated 
with Descartes and the mathematicians, Darwin and the great 
school of biologists, Newton and Galileo, and the host of students 
of Nature. Contemplate for a moment the great developments 
that have followed in the train of the invention of the steam 
engine, which made possible the industrial reign. What are we 
to say of the progress in the realm of religion brought about by 
St. Anthony in the third century, by St. Benedict of Italy in the 
fifth, and by St. Francis of Assisi in the thirteenth, and the various 
friars associated with these names who changed the face of the 
Catholic world; and the later development which came with 
Luther, Erasmus, and Calvin, made possible the soul-stimu- 
lating Reformation, caused men’s minds to stir and free them- 
selves from an intellectual tyranny, and gave us the golden period 
of the Renaissance, with all its wealth of literature, poetry and 
thought ? 

It may be true that the age of Pericles, or even of Augustus, 
is equally rich in thought, but that does not disprove that the 
Elizabethan age was a great advance upon previous English 
periods. It may be urged that thought knows no barriers and 
that the human race does not show development in its capacity . 
for expressing great moral truths. Can Sophocles be excelled in 
his soul-stirring description of man, his probing to the innermost 
recess of human nature? Can modern days show a superiority 
over Shakespeare when he pens his lofty lines ‘ What a piece of 
work is a man, how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty !’ etc. ? 
Does not Shelley reach the high-water mark of lyrical beauty in 
his ‘ Song of the Earth’ in Prometheus Unbound ? 

Progress politically and socially has been stupendous during 
the last hundred years. The science of health was then practically 
unknown ; there was little education for the working classes ; 
wages were on a scale so low as to give risk of destitution to the 
workers ; there were then no systems of old age pensions, health 
insurance, etc., which comforted the labourers and gave to them 
security. The workman of England is no longer a human machine, 
but one into whose life has been infused a new and wholesome 
responsibility. There has been given to him a vote, so that he 
becomes a part ruler of the great British Empire, a position of 
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dignity which was not within his grasp so very little while ago. 
In social science we have progressed wondrously and happily. 
Superficial observers may not agree with these marked changes ; 
they may shake their heads and say that we are introducing senti- 
mentalism into industrialism ; but no man who can contrast the 
conditions of things of to-day with what existed a century ago, 
if he is animated by ordinary sentiments of humanity, will seek 
in his aspirations to go back to such a period of hopeless drudgery, 
ill-health, insanitation and irresponsibility for the workers of 
this country as that which preceded this great humanitarian 
advance. 

What is infinitely to our credit is that this great revolution has 
been brought about without violence, insurrection, bloodshed or 
disorder. The people have become more intelligent and are freer 
from prejudices and superstitions. Take a glimpse into the past. 
A man who is wending his way homeward has to pass down 
a narrow path, and whilst doing so he is struck by a branch 
which snaps off a tree. Owing to his complete ignorance of 
natural causes he attributes the blow to the Tree Spirit who has 
shown anger because this particular path has been used. In 
the future the path is forbidden to the villagers and becomes 
taboo. Over a wide stream there is a rough long bridge which 
gives way under the weight of a man. He falls into the swiftly- 
running water and is drowned. All the villagers consider this 
accident to be due to the vengeance of the Water Spirit. Still 
a bridge must be built there and so some way of placating the 
Spirit and of expiating the man’s offence must be discovered, 
and with strange inconsequence the villagers succumb to super- 
stitious fears. They build another bridge and sacrifice a victim 
by throwing into the river some poor wretch who has been bound 
hand and foot so that he has no chance of surviving. They 
discover that the bridge is safe and so assume that their intellects 
and religious sense have found a charm that is successful. In 
primitive times religion was tribal and consisted chiefly of 
ancestor worship. In the same way the legal system was a close 
approximation to ancestral custom. So in early Anglo-Saxon 
times we find such barbaric methods of trial and punishment as 
the ordeal of battle and the ordeal of fire. 

The older savage notion was that there were certain things 
which were forbidden, and these were taboo. It was a purely 
negative system, just as the Mosaic theology was based upon 
‘thou shalt not.’ This was superseded amongst savage tribes by 
what was done by the ancestor being considered as right, and in 
this way there were collected a number of rules which were 
known by the comprehensive term of ‘ custom,’ which still plays 
a large part in our social life as well as our legal system. If injuries 
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were given to a person resulting in death, the lex talionis was 
called into operation. If a man were killed, instead of an 
indiscriminate slaughter in the neighbourhood where the crime 
took place, the immediate relatives of the deceased attacked the 
murderer and his immediate relatives and endeavoured to kill 
them. Some of these blood feuds were carried on for a very 
long time, such as the Scotch clan feuds. Surely it is apparent 
to the most prejudiced observer that there is in this matter 
a great progress recorded in development. 

In old village communities the father was the dictator of 
the family, and in him resided the power of life and death ; and 
one of the most fascinating studies in the development of the 
Roman law and of that civilisation is to be found in the way in 
which, with the march of events, this power of life and death was 
slowly, but very slowly, taken from the father and certain liberties 
and freedom were granted to the son. Perhaps the wheel has gone 
full circle, and we are conspicuous by the freedom of manners of 
children towards their parents. 

The old laws with regard to labour, and with respect to 
slavery, were harsh to the point of cruelty, and it is one of the 
marked characteristics of the time that slavery has been abolished ; 
and surely in that respect our times denote a stupendous advance. 
Labour also was repressed, and it is not so very long ago that 
children could be sold to manufacturers to be sent to toil for long 
hours with a miserable pittance as recompense. 

There was then no State with philanthropic ideas to protect 
these helpless ones. Turn your attention to the way in which 
vile pestilences were rife in the Middle Ages, how great 
plagues swept away thousands of rich and poor, for these 
diseases were no respecters of persons, and then think of the 
rapid advances that have been registered in medical science and 
in the great work of hospital attention which was started by 
the old monks in their system of hospitium, and which the French, 
with their characteristic and illuminating felicity, term hédtel de 
Dieu. 

The advance that has been made since the Stone Age, with 
its somewhat clumsy but none the less effective instruments, 
has been considerable. First we have the Iron Age with the 
rapid rise of industrialism, and this was succeeded by the 
Steel Age with the most remarkable development of industrial 
machinery. 

Take another department such as commerce, and progress 
has been equally wonderful when one considers how it started 
with the primitive system of barter and sale, which some people 
declare we shall have to revert to on account of the extreme 
difficulties of this time. This method of barter and sale 
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depended upon oxen, for they were the most convenient medium 
of exchange, and this opened the way for the agricultural com- 
munity to take a prominent position in the State. For some years 
now we have been resting upon a gold standard which elevates the 
position of the merchant and incidentally depresses the agricultural 
community, and in some historical cases has made the Jew 
money-lender a.most important figure in the State. 

There is not space to describe how elaborate systems of land 
ownership were built up, or how in the Middle Ages, on account 
of the rise of the merchant, guilds were formed for the purpose of 
protecting the workers of special arts from being inundated with 
others who were not so expert, and there came the modern develop- 
ment of trade unions, which terrify some people, but which, rightly 
managed, are instruments of great benefit to the workers and also 
to the community. 

All these thing: are movement ; they are progress ; they are 
certainly not stagnation, 

It is to be noticed that if the matter is followed closely there 
runs through these historic pictures the thread of militarism, the 
service of arms, which gives distinction and nobility and creates a 
caste which adopts certain rules of conduct which are known as 
chivalrous. And when men deny that there has been any 
progress in the world they are in the habit of confining their 
attention to mere warfare and assert that man’s nature has not 
changed, that he delights in war and carries it on with all the 
brutality of his distant ancestors. Well, if that be so, then we are 
at least making some advance in this matter in the League of 
Nations and the Washington Conference upon Disarmament. 

The old idea of justice resting upon a blood feud which was 
based upon the essential element of revenge has, fortunately, 
become obsolete. Men are no longer slaves or vassals to fulfil 
the mere will of their lord, but are free to labour as they wish and 
in what trade or occupation they desire. Let me make one 
solitary reference to current politics. It is quite fashionable in 
certain quarters to pour scorn upon the phrase ‘ land fit for heroes 
to live in,’ but is that quite fair? Is it not more reasonable to 
look upon it as an interpretation of the desire for progress, an 
appreciation of the necessity imposed upon statesmanship to work 
for advancement in the conditions of the people ? Is it not in fact 
a great hope, a call to all social reformers to quit themselves like 
men, to put fresh enthusiasm into political improvement ? If the 
nation found the strain too high to follow, if it was a call too lofty 
for it to pursue, if the country was not worthy in the day of trial 
to take up the formidable challenge which it sent forth, then the 
fault must not lie wholly upon that much-maligned person, the 
politician. 
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What have I attempted to prove ? Are we satisfied that there 
is progress, that the tirades of melancholy pessimists are quite 
misplaced, that broadly 


- . . thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns? 


There is splendid substantial progress, and its advance is 
like poetry, not ‘ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,’ 
but marching with the movement of grand verse, the irresistible 
swirl of passionate song, the inimitable music of a great lyric ; 
and above all there is in this advancement the challenge of a great 
bell, booming and whirring in the upper air, hurling its clarion 
and insistent call into the wide atmosphere of historic events, 
scattering the dissonant sounds in our own ears and calling us to 
a great responsibility of active service, and then above the discords 
of the time melting away with a glad sustaining note of hope— 
sweetest of strains—and dissipating our gloom and forebodings. 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Henry G. PURCHASE. 
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